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PREFACE. 

# 

These  studies  in  Constructive  English  are  based 
upon  subjects  that  are  of  every-day  experience  to  the 
pupil  and  in  which  he  has  a  lively  interest.  They  ajBford, 
therefore,  the  soundest  possible  basis  for  study.  While 
primarily  designed  to  teach  the  effective  use  of  oral  and 
written  English,  they  really  do  much  more  than  that. 
They  develop  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation  and  dis- 
crimination; they  open  his  eyes  to  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  the  world  about  him;  they  teach  him  to  see 
the  many  beauties  that  lie  hidden  in  common  every-day 
things;  they  develop  his  taste  and  appreciation  for  liter- 
ature also  by  showing  him  how  art  holds  the  mirror  up 
to  nature;  they  teach  him  to  analyze  a  subject,  to  in- 
terpret its  meaning,  and  with  the  new  materials  he  has 
acquired  to  construct  new  combinations  in  oral  and 
written  form.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  therefore 
CONSTRUCTIVE  in  the  highest  sense.  Its  aim  is  nothing 
less  than  the  development  of  the  pupil's  highest  intellec- 
tual powers. 

On  the  practical  side  of  methods  and  means  to  this 
end  an  examination  of  the  book  will  show  that  the  les- 
sons lend  themselves  easily  to  the  demands  of  the  aver- 
age classroom.  They  cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
and  permit  a  considerable  liberty  of  choice.    No  teacher 
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should  feel  it  necessary  to  take  up  with  her  classes  every 
subject  and  every  study  treated  in  the  book,  or  to  fol- 
low slavishly  the  order  of  the  various  lessons.  Con- 
siderable flexibility  will  be  found  permissible  in  the 
handling  of  the  book.  It  is  meant  to  assist,  not  to  ham- 
per in  any  way,  the  skilful  teacher  in  the  difficult  task 
of  developing  the  yoimg  mind. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Houghton  Mifl3in  Company 
for  permission  to  use  various  selections  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lucy  Larcom,  and  Nora 
Perry,  and  to  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Company  for 
permission  to  use  "September/'  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  ENGLISH 

PART  I. 

LESSON  I. 
A  UNIT. 

The  following  are  all  units:  (i)  A  house.  (2)  A  tree. 
(3)  A  flower.  (4)  A  horse.  (5)  A  butterfly.  (6)  A 
bird.     (7)  A  man.     (8)  A  child. 

The  unit  may  be  the  house  complete  in  itself,  or  it 
may  be  any  feature  of  the  house  complete  in  itself, 
that  is,  one  thing. 

Exercise. 

Name  a  big  unit  and  show  what  individual  and  sepa- 
rate tmits  grou)  out  of  it. 

For  instance,  if  your  big  unit  should  be  a  house,  the 
subdivisions,  or  various  parts,  of  the  house  would  be 
separate  units. 

The  house  could  be  the  subject  (theme  or  basis)  of  a  story; 
or  it  could  be  given  a  minor  (less  important)  place  if  the  subject 
of  the  story  is  based  upon  another  subject. 

Or 

Any  room  in  a  house  may  be  used  as  the  imit-idea  and  hold 
the  chief  place  in  the  story;  or  hold  a  subordinate  (minor)  posi- 
tion.    So  with  other  features. 

With  these  points  made  clear,  study  the  units  that  follow. 
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LESSON  II. 

A  HOUSE. 

Study  I:  General  Instruction. 

You  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  a  house  as 
just  a  building  without  any  interest  or  meaning  as  a 
study  J  and  if  you  had  been  asked  to  write  a  story  or 
composition  on  the  subject,  **A  House,"  you  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  know  what  to  say  about  it.  You 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  a  house  has  interest- 
ing features  and  furnishes  a  series  of  lessons.  It  is  a 
study: 

I.     In  form  (shape  and  appearance), 
i    II.     In  details  (the  many  features  that  go  to  make 
I  it  up). 

III.     In  arrangement  (the  details  put  in  their  proper 
places). 

Exercise. 

1.  Look  up  the  meanings  of  the  words:  form,  details, 
arrangement. 

2.  See  how  these  words  apply  to  the  study  of  a  house. 
Explain  how. 

This  lesson  is  intended  to  create  an  impression  of  a  house, 
that  is,  a  general  impression,  without  any  reference  to  its 
details  (parts). 

A  house  is  a  big  unit  made  up  of  many  lesser  imits.  These 
lesser  imits  you  will  have  to  study  in  the  following  lessons. 

Make  sure  that  you  fully  understand  these  points.  Go 
over  them  again  and  again  in  order  to  master  them. 
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Study  n:  A  House  as  a  Unit  Study. 
Describe  the  type  or  kind: 

I.    Its  size,  whether  large  or  small. 

II.  Its  shape  (form),  whether  square  (all  sides  of 
the  same  length)  or  oblong  (longer  than 
broad). 

III.  Its  architecture,  whether  the  house  is  plain  or 
ornamental.  Its  features — ^porches,  bay  win- 
dows, conservatory,  etc. 

IV.  Its  position,  whether  detached  (standing  alone), 
semi-detached  (one  half  standing  alone),  or  in 
a  row,  or  some  distinctive  features,  showing 
how  it  differs  from  other  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Exercise. 

In  this  lesson  you  are  studying  the  house  in  order  to 
find  the  features  which  combine  to  give  you  a  complete 
and  accurate  impression  of  a  big  unit,  that  is  to  say,  the 
house  viewed  through  its  details. 

You  have  observed  the  size,  the  style  or  lines,  the  or- 
namentation, the  distinguishing  features,  the  placement 
(location  or  site).  This  is  analysis  and  by  it  you  have 
acquired  knowledge  of  what  a  house  is  as  viewed  from 
the  outside. 

Describe  a  house  along  the  lines  outlined  in  the  study. 
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Study  in:  The  Location  of  the  House. 
Give  its  placement  or  location: 

I.    On  a  city  street  or  country  road. 

II.    On  (i)  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  or 

(2)  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  or 

(3)  level  ground,  as  on  a  graded  street,  or 

on  a  meadow,  or 

In  (4)  a  valley  hemmed  in  by  high  wooded 
hills,  or 

On  (5)  the  bank  of  a  river,  or 

(6)  the  seashore,  or 

(7)  the  lakeside,  or 

(8)  the  edge  of  a  tall,  rugged  cliff  overlooking 

the  ocean,  or  a  lake,  or  some  coimtry 
scene.  This  would  be  a  most  picture- 
like (picturesque)  site  (location)  and 
afford  the  owner  or  tenant  beautiful 
views  of  sea  or  land. 

The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  description  of  the  house.  You  should  know 
that  these  points  have  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  house. 

(a)  To  have  a  sunrise  the  house  must  face  east.   Why  ? 

(b)  To  have  a  sunset  the  house  must  face  west.   Why  ? 

Exercise. 

1.  This  is  a  lesson  on  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  house. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  site  ? 

2.  Why  .is  the  site  important  ? 

3.  Describe  a  good  location  for  a  house. 
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Study  IV:  The  House  in  Relation  to  Its  Occupant. 

I.    Be  definite  (particular)  whether  the  house  is  in 
a  city,  country  village,  farming  community,  or 
industrial  centre.    This  will  decide  the  type 
of  occupant. 
II.    Name  the  type  of  occupant,  whether 

1.  Retired  from  business,  or 

2.  A  man  of  leisure  (with  nothing  to  do),  or 

3.  A  working  man  (for  himself  or  for  another). 

Any  work,  business,  or  profession  will  come  under  this  head. 
Make  sure  that  the  house  and  the  occupant  fit  one  another. 

Exercise. 

Describe  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  house.  Bring 
into  your  description  something  that  suggests  his  busi- 
ness or  profession. 

LESSON  III. 

WINDOWS. 

Feature-Points  in  a  House. 

Study  I. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  noticed  the  difference  be- 
tween windows,  nor  ever  thought  of  a  window  as  any- 
thing more  than  just  a  window.  You  have  to  learn 
that  a  window  can  teach  you  many  lessons. 

I.  A  window  is  a  complete  unit  in  itself — one  entire 
thing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  part  of  the 
big  unit,  the  house.    How? 
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II.    A  window  furnishes  a  study  in  details,  just  as  a 
house  does. 
There  are:  (i)  Kinds.    (2)  Sizes.    {3)  Designs 
(different  shapes  and  decorations). 

Windows  furnish  studies  in  locaiion  and  color. 

III.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  some  windows  are 

large,  some  small,  some  square,  some  oblong, 
some  round,  some  semi-  (or  half)  round,  like  a 
half -moon  ? 

Here  you  have  a  study  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

IV.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  glass  in  windows? 

Some  is  large  plate  glass  filling  up  one-haK  of 
the  whole  frame;  some  is  middle-  (medium) 
sized,  making  four  or  eight  panes  to  a  window; 
some  is  in  small,  irregular  sizes  fastened  to- 
gether with  lead.  Some  glass  is  plain  trans- 
parent white;  some  plain  colored;  some  dif- 
ferently colored.  Sometimes  the  colored  glass 
is  so  arranged  as  to  present  beautiful  pictures. 

This  study  teaches  you  to  notice  and  study  differences — 
the  difference  between  one  glass  window  and  another. 

Exercise. 

Look  at  the  windows  in  your  home  and  note  their 
sizes  and  shapes.  On  your  way  to  school  notice  the 
windows  of  the  houses  you  pass  and  compare  them 
with  the  windows  of  your  classroom. 
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Study  n. 

In  Study  I  your  attention  was  drawn  to  the  differ- 
ences in  window  glass.  You  were  told  that  there  were: 
(i)  plain  glass,  (2)  plate  glass,  and  (3)  colored  glass. 

Some  houses  have  very  good  colored  glass,  but  the 
best  opportunity  for  such  study  is  in  a  church  or  some 
other  important  building  where  the  windows  are  beauti- 
ful groupings  of  various  colors  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing pictures. 

In. studying  a  colored-glass  window  notice: 

1.  The  choice  of  colors,  the  very  colors  of  the  sky 
when  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  or  a  solar  (sun)  rainbow. 

2.  How  these  colors  melt  into  (blend  with)  one  an- 
other. Each  color  fits  into  its  proper  place.  The  effect 
is  a  harmonious  picture. 

Exercise. 

How  many  different  colors  can  you  name  as  having 
seen?  (i)  In  a  rainbow?  (2)  In  a  sunset?  (3)  In  a 
glass  window? 

What  pictures  were  painted  on  the  glass  ? 

Did  you  observe  the  setting,  or  the  background  of 
color,  that  is,  what  color  the  picture  was  painted  on  ? 

Study  m. 

An  architect  is  obliged  to  study  where  to  place  each 
window  of  a  house.  This  placement  requires  intelli- 
gence and  good  judgment,  because  the  window  is  to 
afford  a  means  of  lighting  and  ventilating  a  room. 

Why  is  a  north  window  on  the  colder  side  of  the  house 
and  a  south  window  on  the  warmer  side  ? 
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Why  is  an  east  window  sunny  in  the  morning  and  a 
west  window  in  the  evening  or  afternoon  ? 
How  would  you  place  windows  in  a  living-room  ? 

Exercise. 

Think  of  the  house  you  would  describe  as  your  ideal, 
or  of  one  in  which  you  would  like  to  live.  Then  think 
how  many  windows  you  would  like  and  where  they 
should  be  placed. 

I.  What  have  you  learned  from  this  lesson  ? 
II.  Write  a  composition  describing  the  windows 
you  would  use  in  a  house,  indicating  the 
choice  of  windows  for  each  room.  Make  an 
outline  of  any  room  and  describe  its  window 
or  windows. 
III.  Write  a  description  of  a  window.  Place  some 
one  at  the  window  engaged  in  action. 

A  window  may  be  used  as  a  feature-point  in  a  story. 


LESSON  IV. 

DOORS. 

Feature-Points  in  a  House. 


Kinds: 


1.  Large  and  small. 

2.  Heavy  and  hght. 

3.  Light-painted  and  dark-painted. 
4*  Wood,  iron,  steel,  or  brass. 
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Placement : 

The  main  entrance  to  a  house  is  the  door  usually 
placed  at  the  front,  although  it  may  be  at  the  side. 

Compare  a  door  of  a  house  with  the  introduction  of  a  story 
composition.     Why  ? 

Literary  Application. 

As  the  door  affords  an  opening  to  the  house,  so  the  intro- 
duction affords  an  opening  to  a  story,  that  is,  the  introduction 
is  the  door  to  the  story. 

Relation  to  details: 

A  door  is  usually  hung  on  hinges  connecting  it  with 
the  house;  so  the  introduction  must  be  connected  with 
the  plot  by  some  fact  or  facts  common  to  both. 

Exercise. 

Explain  what  you  have  learned  from  this  lesson. 
A  door  and  a  window  are  feature-points. 


LESSON  V. 

DIVISIONS  OF  A  HOUSE. 

Study  I. 

Describe  the  hall: 

1.  Long  or  short,  wide  or  narrow,  high  or  low. 

2.  Ornaments  and  decorations,  such  as  statues  and 
pictures. 

3.  Furniture,  new  or  old-fashioned,  plain  or  quaint. 

4.  Cheerful  and  inviting,  or  dull  and  repellent. 
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Study  n. 

Describe  the  parlor  or  living-room: 

1.  Size  and  location. 

2.  Sunny  or  gloomy. 

3.  Color  scheme  of  wall  and  other  decorations. 

4.  Character  of  furniture,  plain  or  ornate. 

.  5.  Type  of  pictures,  statuary,  and  drapery. 

Study  m. 

Describe  the  dining-room: 

1.  Make  the  walls  wainscoted,  that  is,  covered  with 
wood  instead  of  paper.  Make  it  in  square  or  oblong 
panels  suited  to  the  room.  About  three  feet  from  the 
ceiling  is  a  cornice  or  shelf  against  the  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  room.     Put  on  it  pieces  of  antique  pottery. 

2.  Make  the  furniture  heavy  and  solid,  of  black 
walnut,  golden  oak,  or  rich,  deep  brown  mahogany. 
The  chairs  must  match  the  table  and  sideboard.  Set 
the  table  with  silver  and  cut  glass.  Decorate  it  with 
flowers,  as  if  for  a  family  dinner. 

3.  The  ceiling  can  be  painted  or  beamed. 

4.  Some  of  the  windows  could  contain  stained  glass. 

5.  The  floor  may  be  of  hardwood  highly  polished  and 
overspread  with  rugs,  or  entirely  covered  with  thick, 
soft,  dark-colored  carpet. 

Study  IV. 

Describe  the  library: 

1.  Size  and  location. 

2.  Color  tones  should  be  dark,  though  not  gloomy. 

3.  Around  the  walls  arrange  bookcases  to  suit  the 
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color  scheme  of  the  room.    Fill  the  shelves  with  all 
kinds  of  books  grouped  according  to  subjects. 

4.  The  desk  may  be  flat-topped  or  roll-topped,  and 
of  wood  to  harmonize  with  the  general  tone. 

5.  The  chairs  should  be  upholstered  in  green  or  other 
suitable  color  and  of  leather.  There  should  be  one  or 
two  roomy,  easy  chairs. 

6.  There  should  be  an  open  fireplace  for  a  big  log  fire. 

Study  V. 

Describe  the  child's  room: 

1.  The  color  tones  light  and  cheerful,  white  and 
light  blue  or  pink  prevailing. 

2.  The  furniture — cot  or  bed,  bureau,  chairs,  table 
— simple  in  design,  painted  and  enamelled  in  white. 
Curtains  and  spreads  all  white,  looped  up,  where  neces- 
sary, with  light-blue  or  pink  ribbon. 

3.  Simple,  but  pretty,  pictures  on  the  walls. 

Study  VI. 

Describe  the  guest's  room: 

1.  The  color  tones  should  be  light  and  cheerful. 

2.  The  furniture  should  be  strong  and  yet  somewhat 
dainty.  It  should  be  solid  both  in  make  and  uphol- 
stery. 

3.  A  few  bright  pictures  should  adorn  the  walls. 
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LESSON  VI. 

HOME    SETTING. 

Setting  defined: 

That  in  which  anything  is  set — ^like  a  diamond  in  a 
gold  ring,  or  a  picture  in  a  frame. 


Within  the  cool  green  everglade, 
Where  the  sweet  wild  bird  sings, 

And  all  the  fragrant  air  is  swayed 
By  gentle  zephyr's  wings. 

There  stands  a  little  cottage  fair 

Beneath  the  hemlock- tree. 
And  all  the  world  of  hope  and  joy 

Within  that  cot  for  me. 

— S,  A,  Wiggin. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  description  in  which  you  construct  a  word- 
picture  of  a  cottage  in  a  wood.  Introduce  a  sentiment 
which  shows  its  home  spirit. 

Study. 

The  Old  Homestead. 

The  Mayor's  team  was  stunning, 

A  wagon  old  and  gray, 
His  steed,  a  pretty  bossy, 

Bedecked  with  trappings  gay. 

Up  to  the  pleasant  homestead 
Where  the  kind  host  was  born, 
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There  came  a  strange  procession 
That  charming  July  morn. 

The  homestead  wide  and  spacious; 

The  distant  mountain  grand; 
The  fair  and  vernal  meadows; 

The  peaceful  household  band. 

Again  a  band  of  brothers, 

Beneath  the  old  roof  tree, 
Clasp  hands  with  love  so  loyal, 

A  joyous  company. 

The  flag  that  waved.in  beauty. 

Beneath  the  tall  elm- tree, 
All  blending  like  a  picture. 

Shall  live  in  memory. 

— S.  A.  Wiggin, 

Exercise. 

1.  Outline  the  poem;  classify  under  the  following 
divisions:  (i)  Placement.  (2)  Characters.  (3)  Inci- 
dents.   (4)  Descriptive  points.     (5)  Conclusion. 

2.  Write  a  composition  based  on  the  poem.  Intro- 
duce the  element  of  humor. 


LESSON  VII. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PEOPLE. 

In  describing  a  character  your  first  consideration 
should  be  the  type  of  person  you  have  decided  to  write 
about;  then  to  find  words  that  will  appropriately  de- 
scribe or  present  the  character  to  a  reader.    If  it  is  the 
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personal  appearance  that  you  intend  to  describe,  you 
wiU  think  of  the  following  physical  characteristics: 

I.    The  countenance — eyes,  nose,  forehead,  mouth, 

chin,  complexion,  expression,  whether  good, 

kind,  quiet,  alert,  lovable,  genial,  or  harsh, 

cruel,  wicked,  or  serious,  sad,  humorous. 

II.    The  hair — color,  and  whether  straight  or  curly, 

long  or  short. 
III.    The  clothing — ^poorly  clad  or  richly  clad;   in 
good  taste  or  bad  taste. 

People  may  be  studied  in  relation  (i)  to  their  station 
in  Ufe,  (2)  to  their  work  or  pleasures.  For  instance — a 
short  skirt  is  appropriate  for  a  tennis  game  but  inap- 
propriate for  an  entertainment. 

You  would  describe  a  woman  as  beautifid,  a  man  as 
handsome,  a  baby  as  cunning  or  pretty. 

Why  the  difference  in  selection  of  words  ? 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  other  instances  where  descriptive  words 
appropriate  in  one  case  would  be  inappropriate  in  an- 
other. 

2.  Describe  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  man,  a  woman. 

A  Study:  Description  of  a  Child. 

Jean 

Lovely  as  a  snowdrop, 

Pretty  as  a  pink, 
Sparkling  little  dew  drop, 

Babie's  sweet,  I  think. 


BLOSSOM  TIME. 
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Eyes  like  to  the  azure 

Of  the  summer  sky, 
Voice  of  little  birdies 

When  the  Spring  is  nigh. 

Hands  all  dimpled,  rosy. 

Teeth  as  white  as  milk, 
Cheeks  just  like  a  posy. 

Hair  as  soft  as  silk. 

Laughing  all  the  day  long 

With  her  merry  glee. 
Singing  charming  bird  song, 

Busy  as  a  bee. 

Dainty  as  a  snowfiake 

Dropping  from  the  sky, 
Makes  her  mamma's  heart  ache, 

With  an  anxious  sigh. 

For  to  children,  dearest. 

Heaven's  very  nigh. 
And  the  angel,  sweetest. 

Smiling  waits  close  by. 

— ^5.  A,  Wiggin. 

Exercise. 

1.  Why  is  this  a  descriptive  poem? 

2.  How  does  it  describe? 

3.  Name  the  principal  unit — then  the  associate  units. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  that  describe — then  words 
that  express  action. 

5.  Write  the  story  of  the  poem  in  prose. 
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LESSON    VIII. 

CHARACTER  STUDIES. 

Instruction. 

I.  In  order  to  select  characters  (human)  for  in- 
telligent and  efifective  study,  first  study  the 
people  whom  you  know.  Study  them  as 
types,  then  the  features  or  points  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  one  another,  such  as 

1.  Form — tall  or  short,  slender  or  stout. 

2.  Face — square,  roimd,  oval,  full,  or  thin. 
(a)  Eyes — color,  shape. 

(6)  Lips — full  or  thin,  rose-tinted. 
(c)   Chin — roimd,    square,    pointed,   promi- 
nent, or  cleft. 

11.  Search  for  qualities  of  character  and  give  the 
reason  for  your  opinion.  For  example: 
You  say:  "She  is  kind,  gentle,  thoughtful,  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  a  lover  of  home,"  or  "over- 
generous,  extravagant,  selfish,  an  optimist  or 
a  pessimist." 

III.  No  one  character  (human)  is  described  as  pos- 
sessing all  traits  or  features.  Why?  Some 
one  quality  or  more  marks  each  type  of  char- 
acter. 

IV.  If  you  fix  in  your  mind  the  features,  or  points, 
of  interest  in  a  face,  and  then  consider  the 
kind  of  life  the  person  lives,  you  will  soon 
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learn  to  discern  in  the  face  the  peculiar  ex- 
pressions due  to  types  of  nature,  both  mental 
and  moral. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  like  one  person  mort  than 
another.  Have  you  ever  thought  why?  Ask  yourself — 
why?  If  it  is  a  boy,  you  like  him  because  he  is  a  good 
sort — ^friendly,  companionable.  What  made  him  so? 
There  is  something  in  his  nature  (his  make-up)  which 
appeals  to  you,  and  he  would  not  appeal  to  you  if  he 
were  selfish,  arrogant,  boastful,  or  a  bully. 

The  ignoble,  the  selfish,  the  deceitful,  etc.,  never  ap- 
peal to  you.  Why?  Because  you  have  an  ideal  in  your 
mind,  that  is,  a  mental  image,  which  governs  your  choice 
of  a  companion.  In  some  way  which  you  cannot  explain 
the  boy7  draws  you.  Find  out  what  the  attraction  is. 
Possibly  it  is  his  big-heartedness,  his  wholesomeness, 
the  fact  that  he  recognizes  your  rights  as  well  as  his  own. 

Right  here,  then,  you  have  the  reason  for  the  differ- 
ences between  people.  The  mind,  the  heart,  the  life 
make  the  character. 

So  you  say  that  one  is  kind  and  another  unkind;  that 
one  is  gentle  and  another  rough;  that  one  is  good  and 
another  bad;  that  one  is  ambitious  and  another  con- 
tented with  little;  that  one  is  cultivated  (educated)  and 
another  illiterate  (ignorant). 

Application. 

I.  With  these  points  fully  fixed  in  your  mind, 
think  of  some  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl, 
whom  you  could  select  to  represent  (be  a 
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type  of)  kindness,  industry,  success,  patient 
study,  ambition. 

II.  Name  the  person  and  the  qualities  with  which 
you  endow  him  or  her.  State  how  those 
qualities  will  mark  (stamp)  the  whole  life. 
Reason  out  what  a  hoy  of  that  type  will  nat- 
urally become  when  a  man. 

For  example: 

1.  If  a  boy  divides  his  apple  equally  with  you 

during  school-days,  you  could  think  of 
him  as  giving  fair  wages  to  his  employees 
when  he  becomes  a  business  man. 

2.  If  a  boy  keeps  the  ball  all  the  time,  or  tries 

to  keep  it,  giving  it  up  unwillingly^  you 
will  easily  imagine  him  growing  up  a  grasp- 
ing, greedy,  selfish,  hard-hearted,  miserly 
man. 
Why  do  you  reason  along  these  lines? 

III.  The  environment  of  home  life,  parentage,  and 
daily  conditions  may  be  diflferently  studied, 
but  still  along  similar  lines.  Some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world  were  born  poor  and 
with  few  opportunities,  but  they  acquired  rep- 
utations and  mounted  the  ladder  of  success 
by  bravely  facing  their  responsibilities,  by 
realizing  that  their  lives  were  their  own  to  be 
made  successful,  by  industry,  by  right  liv- 
ing, and  by  carefully  making  the  best  use  of 
their  immediate  opportunities. 
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At  the  heart  of  their  efforts  was  a  powerful  motive — 
some  strong  ambition.  This  motive  (ambition)  was  the 
inspiring  force  impelling  toward  accomplishment,  suc- 
cess, greatness.  In  the  boy  is  suggested  the  type  of  the 
man. 

During  school-days  a  boy  becomes  a  leader  of  his 
class,  captain  of  the  ball  teani,  an  oflSicer  among  the 
boy  scouts.  He  gains  respect  and  admiration.  Above 
all,  he  is  building  his  own  character. 

The  same  general  rule  applies  to  a  boy  of  a  more  re- 
tiring type  who,  though  he  may  appear  to  allow  himself 
to  be  outsped  by  other  boys,  is  yet  quietly  working  out 
his  life  on  lines  which,  in  course  of  time,  will  place  him 
among  the  "men  of  renown." 

Exercise. 

Name  six  (6)  people  (characters).    After  each  name 
give  points  of  description. 
Examples: 

A  MAN. 

Kind  (amiable). 

Courteous  (respectful). 

Energetic  (active). 

Honest  (dependable). 

Square  (in  dealing  with  others). 

Successful  in  business. 

A  YOUNG   GIRL. 

Form — tall,  slender,  graceful. 

Face — oval,  thoughtful  in  expression. 

Eyes — blue,  large,  and  expressive. 
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Chin — cleft,  a  dimple  showing  plainly. 
Complexion — fair,  pink,  like  the  tint  of  a  rosebud. 
Disposition — good-natured,  unselfish,  a  loyal  friend, 
a  champion  of  any  one  iii  trouble. 


LESSON  IX. 
THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

(by  henry  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW.) 

An  Outline  Character  Study. 

I.    The  placement — the  village. 

"Under  a  spreading  chestnut- tree." 

II.    The  characters: 

1.  The  blacksmith. 

2.  The  villagers. 

HI.    Description  of  the  blacksmith: 

1.  Hands — large  and  sinewy. 

2.  Arms — ^brawny  and  muscular. 

3.  Hair — crisp,  black,  long. 

4.  Face — tanned. 

5.  Brow — "wet  with  honest  sweat." 

6.  Mien — "looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face." 

IV.    Chief  characteristics  of  the  blacksmith: 

1.  Industrious. 

2,  Religious. 

The  setting  of  the  story 

is 
the  blacksmith  at  work. 
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Exercise. 

1.  Before  attempting  an  analytical  outline  of  the 
subject  read  the  poem  carefully. 

2.  Make  your  outline  with  care,  using  necessary  de- 
tails. 

3.  Describe  the  blacksmith,  expressing  your  ideas  as 
concisely  as  possible. 

LESSON  X. 
THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 

(by   JOHN   GREENLEAF   WHITTIER.) 

A  Character  Study  in  Detail. 
Study  I. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan ! 

With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 

With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 

Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 

With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 

•  From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy  I 

Prince  thou  art — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
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Let  the  minion-doUared  ride ! 
Barefoot^  trudging  at  his  side, 

Thou  hast  more^than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, — 

Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy ! 

Here  you  have  a  comparison  between  a  successful 
man  of  the  world  and  his  burdens  and  a  barefoot  boy 
in  his  freedom.  Note  the  comparison.  Study  the  in- 
terpreted description  of  the  boy.  See  how  each  applies. 
What  lesson  does  the  poem  teach?    Why? 

Exercise  I. 

Outline:  (i)  Subject.  (2)  Location.  (3)  Description. 
(4)  Ethical  lesson  (climax). 

Exercise  n. 

Write  a  description  of  the  boy  in  your  own  words. 

Study  II. 

Oh !  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 

Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools. 

Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase,  • 

Of  the  wild-flowers'  time  and  place. 

Flight  of  fowl,  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
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How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell. 

And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 

How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 

Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 

Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grape*s  clusters  shine. 


Exercise  I. 

Here  your  study  of  the  boy  is  from  a  different  view- 
point. In  Study  I  you  had  a  description  of  the  boy. 
In  this  study  you  have  a  description  of  the  boy's  envi- 
ronment. 

The  environment  gives  the  feature-points  of  the  scene 
and,  in  the  story,  will  furnish  the  setting.  You  see  the 
boy  in  the  midst  of  his  natural  surroundings. 

Note  the  different  comparisons.    Name  them. 

Exercise  n. 
Based  upon  Studies  I  and  II. 

1.  Name  and  group  the  imits. 

In  grouping  place  them  under  appropriate  topics: 
(i)  Himian  life.    (2)  Animal  life.    (3)  Plant  life. 

2.  What  words  indicate  action?    How  do  you  know? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  comparison? 
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4.  How  does  the  poem  picture  the  boy  in  the  midst 
of  his  surroundings? 

5.  Describe  the  boy  and  his  surroundings,  and  con- 
struct an  accurate  word-picture  of  a  character  and  a 
scene. 

6.  How  many  subjects  for  stories  can  you  find  in 
the  poem?  Name  them.  That  is,  you  would  say,  "I 
could  write  a  story  on  a  bird"  or  '^a  flower,"  etc. 

Collateral  Reading. 

In  connection  with  "The  Barefoot  Boy." 

Read: 

"Better  than  Gold,"  by  Alexander  Smart. 

"A  Psalm  of  Life,"  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

"Dare  to  Do  Right,"  by  George  L.  Taylor. 

"Gradatim,"  by  J.  G.  HoUand. 

"Find  a  Way  or  Make  It,"  by  J.  G.  Saxe. 


LESSON  XL 

HOW  TO  WORK  OUT  A  SUBJECT. 

Study  I. 

Each  description  (word-picture)  is  either  an  inde- 
pendent story  subject  or  one  among  other  feature-points 
in  a  subject. 

L    Choose  your  subject  for  a  story,  then  analyze 
and  interpret  it.    Divide  it  into  story  divisions^ 
that  is  to  say,  into  introduction,  plot,  climax. 
II.    Choose  your  feature-points  and  describe  them. 
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Refer  to  the  preceding  lessons.  They  show  how  a 
unit  may  be  divided  and  studied. 

I.  Study  the  points  given  under  each  unit  study. 
Then  use  your  imagination  to  form  a  clear  pic- 
ture oL  your  subject. 
II.  Outline  the  natural  features  of  the  subject,  and, 
imder  each  division,  place  that  which  is  as- 
sociated with  it. 

In  describing  follow  the  outlines  of  your  mental  pic- 
ture. Choose  your  language  with  care.  Present  (on 
paper)  what  naturally  appears  to  the  eye— if  looking  at  it. 

Be  sure  that  your  vocabulary  is  suflSlcient  to  cover  the 
subject  intelligently  and  interestingly. 

Exercise. 

What  have  you  learned  from  this  lesson  ? 

LESSON  XII. 

SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL. 

Various  sources  of  material  for  composition  (or 
story  work)  are  classified  in  the  groups  which  follow. 
Each  group  gives  you  more  than  one  model  for  study. 
In  other  words,  you  are  called  upon  to  provide  material 
to  meet  the  scope  of  your  subject. 

The  work  is  not  done  for  you.  The  feature-points 
given  under  each  subject  are  only  suggestions. 

I.    What  is  required  of  you. 

You  are  required  to  work  out  the  problems  in 
description  with  the  greatest  care. 
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II.    What  the  results  should  be. 
The  studies  should  enable  you: 

1.  To  know  where  and  how  to  find  subjects. 

2.  How  to  describe  the  subjects  when  found. 

3.  They  should  provide  you  with  appropriate 

words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  and  thereby 
increase  your  understanding  of  language  and 
how  to  use  it. 

4.  They  should  show  you  how  to  construct  word- 

pictures  of  people,  places,  scenes,  incidents. 

5.  Self-development  will  result  from  carrying  out 

the  instructions  in  original  work. 

Original  work  means  self-expression  on  a  theme  cho- 
sen by  yourself,  the  exercising  of  your  own  creative 
ability  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary.  Each  developed  unit 
must  represent  your  originality — your  ability  to  create 
phrases  and  construct  with  language.  Apply  this  in- 
struction to  the  group  lessons  that  follow. 

Exercise. 

Define:  (i)  a  story  problem;   (2)  a  word-picture. 

LESSON  XIII. 

STORY  (PLOT)  PROBLEMS. 

Group  I. 

A  Boy  and  Action. 

Tell  something  about  his  appearance,  size,  features, 
and  clothes;  then  picture  him  in  action.  This  will  give 
you  a  subject  and  a  plot. 
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I.    Describe  a  boy  fishing: 

1.  His  rod. 

2.  His  bait. 

3.  The  water. 

4.  The  catch. 

II.    Describe  a  boy  rowing: 

1.  Choosing  the  boat. 

2.  Taking  position  on  the  seat. 

3.  The  stroke  against  the  stream,  or  tide. 

4.  The  easier  pull  with  the  stream,  or  tide,  for 

steering. 

5.  Other  interesting  points. 

III.  Describe  a  boy  scout: 

1.  Selling  tags. 

2.  Drilling. 

3.  Putting  into  practise  what  he  has  learned. 

IV.  Describe  a  boy  in  a  ball  game: 

1.  Pitching. 

2.  Batting. 

3.  Running. 

4.  Catching. 

5.  Throwing. 

V.    Describe  a  boy  watching  a  ball  game: 

1.  On  the  ^^ bleachers." 

2,  Cheering.    Shouting,  etc. 

YI.    Describe  a  boy  helping: 

1.  On  a  farm. 

2.  In  a  store,  etc. 
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VII.    Describe  a  boy  with  an  ambition: 

I.  Write  your  own  personal  wish,  stating  what 
you  would  like  to  become  when  school 
is  over.  What  is  an  ambition?  What 
kinds  of  ambition  do  you  know? 

A  Model  Study:  A  Subject  Outlined. 
A  Boy  and  Action  (Fishing). 

I.    The  boy: 

Think  what  age  and  what  type  of  boy  you  will 
make  use  of  in  your  composition  or  story. 

II.  The  introduction  (the  introduction  may  give 
the  placement): 
You  could  describe  him  as  leaving  home,  or  as 
one  of  a  group  of  boys  on  the  street,  or  only 
suggest  the  day  or  hour.  That  is,  the  place- 
ment of  the  story  may  be  the  place  from 
which  the  boy  starts,  or  the  bank  or  boat 
from  which  he  fishes. 

III.    The  plot  (action) : 

This  feature  centres  in  and  revolves  around  his 
fishing  or  other  action.  In  this  action  you  are 
to  describe  enough  of  the  scene,  and  make  so 
clear  the  boy's  appearance  and  attitude,  as 
will  show  him  with  line  and  rod  in  the  act  of 
fishing. 

IV.    The  climax: 

Here  you  will  show  the  results.  You  introduce 
a  change  in  time,  and,  instead  of  the  springing 
step  and  sprightly  smile,  the  boy's  general 
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appearance  may  be  shown  as  changed.  He 
may  be  lagging  in  step  because  weary,  or 
happy  with  his  "catch." 

The  same  general  plaij  may  be  followed  with  the  other 
subjects.  It  is  for  you  to  find  the  story  features  and, 
after  outlining  them  according  to  story  divisions,  to  work 
them  out,  making  use  of  appropriate,  concise,  clear  lan- 
guage in  presenting  the  subject  as  a  word-picture. 

Collateral  Reading. 
''The  Capture  of  a  Trout,"  by  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

LESSON  XIV. 

STORY  (PLOT)  PROBLEMS. 

(continued.) 

Group  II. 

A  Girl  and  Action. 

I.    Describe  a  girl : 

1.  Engaged  in  basket-ball. 

2.  Sewing  or  crocheting. 

3.  Searching  for  spring  flowers. 

4.  At  the  seaside. 

5.  Taking  part  in  an  entertainment. 

6.  Helping  in  the  home. 

First  think  of  the  type  of  girl,  then  of  the  placement 
of  the  action.  That  is,  if  she  is  an  athletic  type  she 
may  be  engaged  in  basket-ball,  and  if  a  more  quiet  type 
engaged  in  sewing.    If  engaged  in  basket-ball  you  would 
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describe  the  action  as  taking  place  out-of-doors,  and  if 
sewing  the  girl  could  be  indoors  or  out-of-doors. 

Think  of  the  setting,  placement,  or  location  of  the 
scene  in  which  the  girl  is  the  principal  (character). 

Outline  the  feature-points  as  in  Lesson  XIII. 

In  describing  a  girl  searching  for  spring  flowers  you 
might  bring  out  the  following:  (i)  The  season.  (2)  The 
flowers  (of  the  season).  (3)  The  locality  (where  the  flow- 
ers are  found).    (4)  The  character  (the  girl  searching). 

In  writing  your  composition  or  story  decide  what  you 
will  use  in  each  story  division.  That  is,  (i)  how  you 
will  begin  it,  (2)  how  you  will  write  about  the  actual 
search,  and  (3)  how  you  will  end  it  after  the  flowers  are 
gathered. 

Exercise. 

Select  your  subject  and  in  writing  about  it  construct 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  character  and  the  scene. 

A  Model  Study:  A  Subject  Outlined. 
A  Girl  and  Action  (in  Search  of  Spring  Flowers). 

I.    The  background: 

A  description  of  the  woods  in  spring  might  be 
used  as  the  introduction.  Bring  in  (i)  the 
kind  of  day,  (2)  the  quiet  of  the  woods  (ex- 
cept for  the  birds) ,  (3)  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers, (4)  trees,  brushwood,  or  the  little  patch 
of  grass  ground — and  then 
II.    The  character: 

Introduce  (bring  into  the  scene)  the  girl.    Here 
you  could  make  use  of  some  characteristic 
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description,  as  her  ruddy  cheeks  glowed  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  as,  with  her  hat  tilted  back 
on  her  head,  she  eageriy  scanned  the  ground 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  arbutus  (or  other  flower) 
— and  then 

'III.    The  plot: 

The  search  and  its  reward.  In  this  plot  you 
bring  together  feature-points  which  combine 
to  give  the  action  of  the  story. 

IV.    The  climax: 

Here  you  may  take  the  girl  out  of  the  woods, 
laden  with  the  fragrant  flowers,  and  describe 
her  joy;  or  represent  her  on  the  street  selling 
the  flowers  in  tiny  bunches;  or  take  her  to 
the  hospital,  where  a  child's  eyes  brighten 
at  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  flowers  and  the 
thought  inspired  by  the  act. 

These  are  only  suggestions.  You  are  to  devise  your 
own  plan-scheme. 

Explanation  of  New  Terms. 

1.  In  this  study  the  term  background  refers  to  the 
location  or  placement.  It  is  the  setting  of  the  scene  of 
activity.  The  background  feature  in  this  study  may 
be  used  in  the  introduction  or  in  the  body  of  the  story. 

2.  The  characters  are  the  actors,  furnishing  the  ac- 
tivity which  is  the  basis  of  the  plot  and  therefore  be- 
come a  part  of  the  plot.  They  are  the  searchers,  as 
the  woods  form  the  location.  The  scene,  which  is  the 
plot,  is  made  up  of  the  actors  in  the  field,  that  is,  you 
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are  to  see  in  your  mind  the  flower-gatherers  in  the  field. 
It  is  this  feature  of  the  study  that  furnishes  you  with  a 
plot. 

Keep  these  points  in  mind  when  working  out  the  other 
subjects. 

LESSON  XV. 

STORY  (PLOT)  PROBLEMS. 
(continued.) 

Group  m. 
A  Woman  and  Placement. 

1.  A  bride  ready  for  the  marriage  ceremony. 

2.  A  mother  beside  her  baby^s  crib. 

3.  A  mother  engaged  in  hom^  duties. 

4.  A  shopper  buying  a  hat. 

5.  A  woman  in  a  box  at  the  opera. 

6.  A  woman  in  a  flower-garden. 

In  describing  human  character  do  not  omit  the  influ- 
ence of  emotion:  (i)  Elation.  (2)  Depression.  (3)  Joy. 
(4)  Sorrow.  (5)  Pleasure.  (6)  Anger.  (7)  Happiness. 
(8)  Contentment.    (9)  Discontent. 

Emotion  plays  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  affecting 
the  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  actions. 

Happiness  brings:  (i)  A  sparkle  to  the  eye.  (2)  Music 
to  the  laughter.  (3)  A  flush  to  the  cheek.  (4)  A  spring 
to  the  step.    (5)  Buoyancy  to  the  spirit. 

Li  describing  a  bride  ready  for  the  marriage  ceremony, 
you  might  describe  her  (i)  as  dressed,  (2)  as  bidding 
adieu  to  the  home,  or  any  other  incident. 
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In  writing  about  a  wedding  you  will  give  the  place- 
ment:  (i)  the  home,  or  (2)  the  church,  or  (3)  under  a 
blossoming  tree,  or  (4)  at  a  flower-embowered  altar  in  a 
garden. 

Model  Study  I:  A  Subject  Outlined. 

A  Woman  and  Action  (the  Mother  Is  beside  Her  Baby's 

Crib). 

I.    The  placement — can  be  used  as  the  introduction: 

1,  Time — at  night,  or  when  the  child  is  taking 
a  morning  or  afternoon  nap. 

2,  Place — a  pretty  nursery  where  every  pi^ce  of 
furniture  suggests  daintiness — or  a  sick-room 
— a  hospital. 

n.    The   characters — actors   in   the   scene   (place- 
ment) : 

1.  The  mother. 

2.  The  baby. 

Decide  which  character  (person)  you  will  make 
the  more  prominent. 

EQ.    The  plot  (action) — the  mother  beside  the  crib: 

1.  Praying. 

2.  Watching. 

3.  Listening  to  the  child.  ♦ 

The  reason  for  her  presence  beside  the  crib  will 
decide  the  kind  of  action  (plot),  whether  (i) 
iappy  or  unhappy,  (2)  calm  or  excited. 

IV.    The  climax  or  sequel. 

This  will  depend  upon  what  material  you  have 
used  and  how  you  have  used  it. 
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1.  The  mother  may  be  overjoyed  at  her  baby's 
recovery  (if  iUness)  or 

2.  She  may  be  led  away  from  the  crib — a  scene 
of  sorrow. 

This  gives  you  a  few  of  the  many  view-points 
from  which  the  subject  may  be  studied. 

Collateral  Reading. 

'^My  Mother"  (a  series  of  descriptive  details),  by 
Pierre  Loti. 

"Richard  Carr's  Baby,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
"Somebody's  Mother." 

Model  Study  11:  A  Woman  in  a  Flower- Garden. 

I.    Placement: 

1.  The  garden  is  the  scene  of  action.    Why? 

2.  The  woman  is  the  character  and  the  central 

figure  in  the  garden. 

II.    Description : 

1,  Of  a  flower-garden. 

(a)  Think  of  the  season — spring,  summer,  or 

fall. 
(6)  Think    of    the    day — ^mild,   with    a   soft 

breeze,  or  hot,  with  a  scorching  sim,  or 

cool,  with  the  "chill  of  autumn. 
(c)  Think  of"  the  type  of  garden — ^large  or 

small,  conventional  or  wild. " 

2.  Of  the  woman. 

The  kind  or  type  of  clothing  will,  in  part,  deter- 
mine the  description.    For  instance,  the  woman 
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may  be  rich  or  poor,  so  deciding  the  character 
of  her  garments.  If  rich  she  may  be  gowned 
in  white  flowing  robe  of  silk  or  satin,  a  trim, 
smart  street  gown,  or,  if  the  hour  is  evening 
and  the  garden  flooded  with  the  silver  sheen  of 
a  full  moon,  in  filmy  lace  with  a  colored  scarf 
over  her  shoulders. 

The  view-point  (the  position  or  idea  from  which  a 
subject  is  studied)  determines  these  points  and  others. 

The  features  of  description  include  the  time  of  the  year, 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  the  kind  of  day  or  night,  the 
kind  of  garden  and  the  flowers  in  the  garden. 

Decide  these  points,  then  use  flowers  and  characters 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  plot. 

You  can  devise  a  plot,  or  action,  when  these  points 
are  determined. 

Model  Study  HI:  A  Shopper  Buying  a  Hat. 

Scene : 

The  woman  in  a  shop  (store)  looking  over  the  hats, 
trying  on  first  one  and  then  another,  and  viewing  her- 
self in  the  mirror.  She,  or  the  clerk,  may  make  com- 
ments (speak,  converse).  This  may  be  a  humorous 
scene  determined  (decided)  by  the  type  of  woman  rep- 
resented in  the  shopper  and  the  selections  she  is  making. 

The  scene  may  furnish  the  plot,  and  out  of  it  may 
grow  an  introduction,  a  plot,  and  a  climax. 

For  instance,  you  may  introduce  (present  and  describe) 
the  buyer.  Then  you  may  bring  out  some  point  or 
feature  of  comparison  between  the  buyer  and  the  sur- 
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ronndings.    (The  surroundings  refer  to  the  room  where 
the  hats  are  shown,  its  furniture  and  furnishings.) 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  view-points  of  the  sub- 
ject 

LESSON  XVI. 

STORY  (PLOT)  PROBLEMS. 
(continued.) 

Group  IV. 

Scenes. 

I.  A  sewing-drcle. 

II.  A  picnic. 

III.  A  parade. 

IV.  Afire. 

V.  A  festival. 

Here  a  scene,  not  a  character,  is  the  subject. 

Study  I. 
I.    Each  subject  in  this  lesson  is  a  composite  scene — 


a  combination  of  several  separate  units  in  a  big 
unit. 

11.    The  lesson  gives  an  opportimity  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Placement — where  the  incident  occurs. 

2.  People  (characters) — the  actors — those  taking 

part  in  the  scene. 

3.  Incidents — the  things  which  occur  or  have  a 

relation  to  the  scene  described. 
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4.  Situation — the  feature  point  or  points,  or  pivot, 
on  which  the  scene  depends  or  turns — the 
controlling  element. 

Study  n. 

Each  scene  has  (i)  an  introduction,  (2)  a  plot,  (3)  a 
clim£Lx. 

Outline  each  of  the  above  subjects. 

(i)  Select  the  subject  theme.  (2)  Decide  how  you 
will  introduce  it.  (3)  Decide  how  you  will  describe  it. 
(4)  Decide  how  you  will  end  it. 

Model  Study:  A  Scene  at  a  Festival. 

Decide  (i)  where  the  festival  is  to  take  place;  (2)  its 
object;  (3)  its  special  features;  (4)  the  kinds  (types) 
of  people  assembled;  (5)  the  points  of  interest — amuse- 
ments, etc. 

These  points  being  decided  upon,  you  will  be  able  to 
outline  the  festival  scene  on  the  following  lines: 

I.    Placement — where  located. 
II.    Plot — scene  (action). 
III.     Climax — results. 

The  same  general  plan  is  to  be  followed  in  other 
scenes. 

In  the  scene  you  collect  people  and  describe  activities. 
There  must  be  a  pivot  (central)  idea.    Why? 
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LESSON  XVII. 

STORY  (PLOT)  PROBLEMS. 

(continued.) 

Group  V. 

A  Character  with  Its  Placement  or  Settmg. 
I.    A  captain  on  the  bridge  or  a  ship  on  the  ocean. 

II.    A  miner  in  a  coal-mine. 

The  placement  and  setting  of  a  ship  is  on  the 

ocean. 
The  placement  and  setting  of  a  miner  is  under 

the  earth. 
Why  this  difference  ?     How  do  you  reason  it 

out? 

III.    A  cowboy  on  the  prairie  (or  ranch). 
Why  on  the  prairie  or  ranch? 
How  did  you  learn  to  know  the  natural  place- 
ment? 

First  you  have:  (i)  A  definite  person.  (2)  A  natural 
placement.    (3)  An  accurate  location. 

Second:  (i)  In  describing  a  captain  you  will  think  of 
a  telescope.  Why?  (2)  In  describing  a  miner  you  will 
think  of  the  lamp  fixed  in  his  cap.  Why?  (3)  In  de- 
scribing a  cowboy  you  will  think  of  a  lariat.    Why? 

I.  In  describing  a  captain  (on  duty)  you  think  of  his 
cap  with  the  word  '^captain"  on  it. 

You  associate  the  captain  with  the  bridge — the  bridge 
with  the  ship — the  ship  with  the  ocean — one  imit  grow- 
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ing  out  of  another  unit  and  closely  associated  with  (re- 
lated to)  it. 

Why  is  the  ocean  the  setting? 

Here  you  have  a  definite  type  of  character  as  the 
principal  figure  in  a  scene.  The  scene  must  describe 
or  suggest  the  setting  of  the  chief  figure.  That  is,  it 
must  place  the  character  in  natural  (appropriate)  sur- 
roimdings. 

Naturally  the  captain  will  be  on  the  bridge  and  the 
steersman  at  the  wheel. 

II.  Naturally  a  miner,  if  on  duty,  would  be  in  a  mine, 
although  you  could  write  about  him  in  his  home,  on  the 
street,  or  any  other  place.  But  you  fix  in  your  mind 
an  image  of  a  miner — the  lunch-box,  the  lamp  on  the 
cap,  the  pick  and  shovel — the  points  which  distinguish 
him  as  a  type — a  miner. 

III.  In  describing  a  cowboy  (in  action)  you  think  of 
his  broad-brimmed  soft  felt  hat,  his  earth-colored  clbthes, 
his  trappings,  his  pistol  at  his  side,  and  his  lariat.    Why  ? 

1.  What  is  a  cowboy?    What  is  a  lariat? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  of  a  cowboy  as  out  on  the 
prairie  or  on  a  large  ranch? 

3.  Why  is  the  cowboy  a  distinct  type  of  character? 
Is  it  the  tnan?  or  the  occupation?  or  the  manner  of  dress? 

The  study  of  a  cowboy  in  a  Buffalo  Bill  show,  or  in 
a  circus,  or  in  some  fiction  stories  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  type  of  man  and  his  Ufe. 

In  writing  about  a  cowboy  and  his  work  you  must 
select  a  natural  setting.  This  setting  is  the  broad  acres 
over  which  the  cattle  roam.  Picturesqueness  will  be 
added  if  you  describe  the  sky  above  it. 
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Model  study:  A  Subject  Outlined. 

A  Captain  on  the  Bridge. 

I.    The  captain: 

Name  and  describe  him. 
II.    The  bridge: 

Give  its  position  and  some  points  of  description. 

III.  The  captain  and  the  bridge: 

Blend  the  ideas — ^picturing  the  captain  on  the 
.    bridge. 

IV.  Action  (plot): 

Bring  out  the  reason  why  the  captain  is  on  the 
bridge.  Here  you  could  have  him  sight  a  ship 
ahead,  or  an  iceberg,  or  have  a  fog  slowly  en- 
veloping his  ship.  In  the  last  case  emphasize 
the  constant  sound  of  the  fog-horn.    Why? 

or 
•    Bring  in  a  storm — a  gale  of  wind  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain,  or  snow,  or  sleet. 
Devise  an  original  scheme  for  the  subject;  that  is, 
think  of  an  idea  of  your  own. 
Bear  in  mind  the  unwritten  law  that — 

a  captain  never  deserts  his  ship. 

Collateral  Reading. 

Collateral  reading  enables  you  to  look  at  a  subject 
from  another's  view-point  and  suggests  details. 

Read  any  one  of  the  following  subjects  and  write  a 
composition  upon  it: 

I.  A  ride:  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  H.  W.  Longfellow 
(poem);  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  George  William  Curtis. 
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2.  A  journey:   ''Tom  Harrod's  Difficult  Journey," 
George  Gary  Eggleston. 

3.  A  fire:  "The  Burning  of  Moscow,"  J.  T.  Headley. 

4.  Preparing  for  battle:  ''The  Eve  of  Waterloo,"  Lord 
Byron. 

5.  Battle:  "Waterloo,"  Victor  Hugo. 

6.  A  battle-ship:   "Old  Ironsides,"  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

7.  A  ship:  "The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. 

8.  "The  Ship  Builders,"  J.  G.  Whittier. 

9.  "The  Shipwreck,"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

10.  "A  Visit  to  the  Wreck,"  Johann  Rudolph  Wyss. 

(From  Swiss  Family  Robinson.) 

11.  "O  Captain!    My  Captain,"  Walt  Whitman. 

LESSON  XVIII. 

A  WORKER  AND  AN  INDUSTRY. 

Pegging  Away. 

There  was  an  old  shoemaker,  sturdy  as  steel, 

Of  great  wealth  and  repute  in  his  day, 
Who,  if  questioned  his  secret  of  luck  to  reveal, 

Would  chirp  like  a  bird  on  a  spray, 
"It  isn't  so  much  the  vocation  you're  in. 

Or  your  liking  for  it,"  he  would  say, 
"As  it  is  that  forever,  through  thick  and  through  thin, 

You  should  keep  up  a-pegging  away. 

"I  have  found  it  a  maxim  of  value,  whose  truth 

Observation  has  proved  in  the  main; 
And  which  well  might  be  valued  a  watchword  by  youth 

In  the  labor  of  hand  and  of  brain; 
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For  even  if  genius  and  talent  are  cast 

Into  work  with  the  strongest  display ^ 
You  can  never  he  sure  of  achievement  at  last 
Unless  you  keep  pegging  away. 

"There  are  shopmen  who  might  into  statesmen  have  grown, 

Politicians  for  handiwork  made. 
Some  poets  who  better  in  workshops  had  shone. 

And  mechanics  best  suited  in  trade; 
But  when  once  in  harness,  however  it  fit, 

Buckle  down  to  your  work  night  and  day, 
Secure  in  the  triumph  of  hand  or  of  wit, 

If  you  only  keep  pegging  away. 

"There  are  times  in  all  tasks  when  the  fiend  Discontent 

Advises  a  pause  or  a  change, 
And,  on  the  field  far  away  and  irrelevant  bent, 

The  purpose  is  tempted  to  range; 
Never  heed,  but  in  sound  recreation  restore 

Such  traits  as  are  slow  to  obey. 
And  then,  more  persistent  and  stanch  than  before, 

Keep  pegging  and  pegging  away. 

"Leave  fitful  endeavors  for  such  as  would  cast 

Their  spendthrift  existence  in  vain. 
For  the  secret  of  wealth  in  the  present  and  past, 

And  of  fame  and  of  honor,  is  plain; 
It  lies  not  in  change,  nor  in  sentiment  nice, 

Nor  in  wayward  exploit  and  display. 
But  just  in  the  shoemaker's  homely  advice 

To  keep  pegging  and  pegging  away." 

— New  York  Press, 

Exercise. 

1.  Find  the  lesson  taught  by  the  poem. 

2.  Why  is  it  inspirational? 

*   3.  How  could  you  apply  it? 
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Study  I:  The  Shoemaker. 

Outline  of  poem: 
I.    Introduction:  The  placement  of  the  shoemaker 

and  a  description  of  him. 
II.    Plot:  Showing  how  the  shoemaker  worked  and 

especially  his  mood  of  mind. 
III.     ClimgLx:    (i)    Comparison   made   between    the 
shoemaker  and  men  of  fame.   (2)  The  advice 
given  by  the  shoemaker. 

The  introduction  describes  a  happy,  cheery  man.  The 
plot  describes  a  man  happy  in  his  vocation  and  "peg- 
ging away  "  at  his  work — ^making  shoes. 

Write  a  composition  describing  a  man  at  work.  Give 
your  composition  an  introduction,  plot,  and  climax. 

Study  n. 

UNITS   FOR  COMPOSITION  WORK. 


An  old  shoemaker. 

Shopmen. 

On  the  field. 

A  bird  on  the  spray. 

Statesmen. 

Recreation. 

A  vocation. 

Politicians. 

Traits. 

Pegging  away. 

Handiwork. 

Purpose. 

A  maxim. 

Workshop.  . 

Endeavor. 

An  observation. 

Poets. 

Secret  of  wealth 

A  watchword. 

Mechanics. 

Fame. 

Labor. 

In  harness. 

Home. 

Genius. 

Time. 

Sentiment. 

Talent. 

Triumph. 

Exploit. 

Achievement. 

A  friend. 

Exercise. 

Advice. 

1.  Study  the  poem  carefully  and  see  how  these  units 
have  been  used. 
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2.  Select  one  or  more  of  the  units  and  outline  them 
in  order  to  find  what  interesting  feature-points  each 
contains. 

3.  Use  the  unit  ideas  for  compositions. 

4.  Determine  how  each  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
a  story. 

5.  Write  the  story  of  the  shoemaker. 


LESSON  XIX. 

THE  HERO. 

Unhonored  Heroism. 

In  the  awful  heat  and  torture 

Of  the  fires  that  leap  and  dance 

In  and  out  of  the  furnace  doors  that  never  close. 

On  in  silence  he  must  work, 

For  with  him  there's  ne'er  a  chance 

On  his  brow  to  feel  the  outer  breeze  that  blows. 

For  they  Ve  locked  him  in  a  room 

Down  below, 
In  a  burning,  blazing  tomb, 

Down  below, 
Where  he  cannot  see  the  sky. 
Cannot  learn  in  time  to  fly. 
When  destruction  stalketh  nigh, 

Down  below. 

Though  his  name  is  never  mentioned, 
Though  we  see  or  know  him  not. 
Though  his  deeds  may  never  bring  him 

Worldly  fame. 
He's  a  man  above  the  others 
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And  the  bravest  of  the  lot — 
And  the  hero  of  the  battle 
Just  the  same. 

He*s  the  man  who  does  the  work 

Down  below, 
From  the  labor  does  not  shirk, 

Down  below. 

He  is  shovelling  day  and  night, 

Feeding  flames  a-blazing  bright, 

Keeping  up  a  killing  flght, 

Down  below. 

— Anon. 

Study. 

I.  The  location  of  the  story  is  a  ship  on  the  sea. 

II.  The  placement  of  the  plot  is  the  furnace  hold. 

III.  The  character  is  the  stoker, 

TV,  The  plot  is  the  life  story  of  the  stoker. 

V.  The  climax  is  the  result  of  his  work. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Describe  (i)  the  placement  of  the  scene.  (2)  The 
conditions  under  which  the  stoker  works.  (3)  The  tnoral 
or  lesson  of  the  poem. 

2.  Construct  a  story  from  the  material  afforded  by 
the  poem. 

First  outline  the  introduction,  plot,  climax. 

Exercise  U. 

(i)  Make  a  Ust  of  other  unhonored  heroes.  (2)  Then 
a  list  of  honored  heroes.  (3)  Divide  the  list  according 
to  land  and  sea.  (4)  Divide  the  Ust  according  to  home 
and  business  life.  (5)  Divide  the  list  according  to  youth 
and  maturity. 
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LESSON  XX. 

THE  LEAK  IN  THE  DIKE. 
A  Story  of  Holland. 

BY  PHCEBE  CARY. 

A  Constructive  Outline  for  a  Story. 

Introduction  : 

I.    Peter's  errand. 

1.  Peter  sent  to  the  hut  of  the  old  blind  man. 

2.  Peter's  words  to  his  brother  and  sister  as 

he  starts. 

The  body  of  the  story: 

II.    Peter's  arrival  at  the  hut. 

I.  He  reaches  the  hut  and  gives  cheer  and 
comfort  to  the  blind. 
III.    The  anxiety  of  Peter's  mother. 

1.  The  mother  prepares  for  the  father's  supper. 

2.  The    mother's    anxiety    as    the    darkness 

gathers. 

rV.    Peter's  return. 

I.  On  his  homeward  way. 
V.    Peter's  discovery. 

I.  The  leak  in  the  dike. 
VI.    Peter's  presence  of  mind. 

I.  He  realizes  the  awful  danger, 
(a)  But  he  cannot  get  help. 
VH.    Peter's  personal  effort. 

I.  He  thrusts  his  arm  into  the  opening. 
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VIII.    Peter's  fortitude. 

I.  He  remains  all  night. 

Climax: 
DC.    Peter  saves  the  land. 

Sequel : 

X.    He  is  found  in  the  morning.    Carried  home  in 
triumph. 

Inspirational  Thought. 

What  a  boy  can  do — ^who  is  brave  and  true. 

Exercise. 

Write  the  story  from  the  outline. 

LESSON  XXI. 

THE  DELL  AND  THE  BROOK. 

At  noon  a  merry  party  of  boys  and  girls  assembled  in 
a  dell  through  the  depths  of  which  ran  a  little  brook. 

The  dell  was  narrow  and  its  steep  sides,  from  the 
margin  of  the  stream  upward,  were  thickly  set  with 
trees,  chiefly  walnut  and  chestnut,  among  which  grew 
a  few  oaks  and  maples. 

Note  the  assemblage  of  units.  Trace  the  order  of  their 
arrangement.     See  how  they  complete  the  description. 

Study  I. 
The  Dell. 

Placement  or  setting: 

1.  Season — summer. 

2.  Hour — ^noon. 

3.  Locality — on  the  farm. 
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Descriptive  points : 

1.  It  is  narrow. 

2.  Its  sides  are  steep. 

3.  A  stream  runs  through  it. 

4.  It  is  thickly  set  with  trees: 
(a)  Walnut. 

(6)  Chestnut. 
Ic)  Oak. 
(d)  Maple. 

Exercise. 

Describe  the  dell,  only  mentioning  the  brook. 

Study  n. 

The  Brook. 

We  will  now  make  a  study  of  the  brook,  and  the  les- 
son will  apply  to  any  brook,  although,  in  this  instance, 
it  refers  to  a  specified  (definite)  brook. 

The  subject  is  the  shadow  brook,  in  the  dell,  on  the 
farm. 

A  brook  is  a  progressive  study.    Why  ? 

The  Brook  in  Summer. 

The  shade  made  by  many  clustering  vines  and  over- 
reaching branches,  which  meet  and  intermingle  across  the 
small  stream,  produces  a  noontime  twilight,  from  which 
the  brook  receives  its  name. 

The  Brook  in  Autumn. 

After  summer,  autumn  spreads  over  the  stream  a  car- 
pet of  bright  red  and  yellow  leaves.    Enough  leaves  have 
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fallen  to  strew  the  margin  of  the  brook  and  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  purple  and  gold,  that  seem  like  reflec- 
tions of  the  setting  sim. 

N  Here  on  an  autumn  day  children  are  gathered  for  a 
feast  and  a  play — a  picnic  in  the  ddl  beside  the  shadow 
brook.  Their  voices  mingle  in  song  and  laughter  and 
lively  chatter  as  they  listen  to  the  brook  running  onward 
with  haste  and  keeping  up  a  continual  talking  to  itself. 

I.    The  Brook  Outlined. 

Placement  or  setting : 

1.  The  season. 

2.  The  location. 

3.  Its  course. 

Descriptive  points: 

1.  Its  placement  is  the  dell, 
{a)  The  dell  is  on  the  farm. 

2.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  trees,  heavy  with  foliage. 
How  do  you  know  this  to  be  a  fact  ? 

3.  The  brook  is  described  as  seen  in  both  summer  and 
autumn. 

4.  A  scene  is  suggested  along  its  banks.     Children 
gather  there. 

5.  Sound  is  brought  into  the  description — the  mur- 
mur of  the  brook  and  the  voices  of  the  children. 

These  points  refer  to  the  features  belonging  to  the 
brook  in  the  dell. 

II.    A  Brook  Outlined. 

Any  other  brook  may  be  taken  as  a  subject  and  stud- 
ied according  to  the  outline  which  follows. 
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In  yoiir  description  of  a  brook  in  general  introduce  (i) 
sound,  (2)  fragrance,  (3)  sunshine  or  clouds,  (4)  and  any 
other  features  which  make  the  brook  scene  realistic, 
that  is,  true  to  nature. 

The  feature-points  are:  (i)  Its  source.  (2)  Its  course. 
(3)  Its  banks.  (4)  The  flowers  or  trees  that  grow  along- 
side of  it.  (s)  The  purpose  it  serves,  that  is,  its  useful- 
ness. (6)  The  sentiment  it  inspires.  (7)  The  picturesque 
effect  it  produces  on  a  landscape. 

Exercise. 

"i.  Write  a  description  of  a  brook.  Select  any  brook, 
but  follow  the  feature-points  given  above. 

2.  Do  not  write  the  description  until  you  have  ac- 
quired a  vocabulary  that  will  enable  you  to  present  a 
vivid  impression  of  a  brook. 

3.  You  can  bring  out  the  part  a  brook  plays  in  help- 
ing to  form  a  river,  or  make  it  a  feature  of  active  in- 
terest, that  is,  showing  cattle  drinking,  a  boy  fishing, 
or  even  showing  its  life  in  the  fishes  and  minnows 
darting  in  the  clear  crystal  stream.  These  are  only 
suggestions.    You  are  to  follow  a  plan  of  your  own. 

4.  In  writing  your  composition  you  wiU  add  pic- 
turesque effects  by  describing  (i)  cloud  effects,  (2)  the 
glint  of  the  sunlight  on  its  surface,  (3)  color  effects,  by 
describing  the  various  flowers  that  grow  along  its 
banks,  and  this  will  lead  you  to  (4)  the  fragrance  of 
flowers. 

5.  There  are  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  over  which 
the  water  tumbles,  and  perhaps  an  old  log  projects  out 
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of  its  bed  above  the  stream,  or  birds  may  drink  from 
its  fountain  or  twitter  or  sing  above  it. 

6.  Try  to  imitate  some  of  the  bird  soimds,  either 
what  you  have  heard  or  read  about  or  imagined.  That 
is,  try  to  find  words  that  interpret  the  soimds.  For 
instance,  '*Tree-ee-ee,"  *'per-fute,"  "cre-break'-'ing.'' 

Note  the  close  sequence  of  ideas — the  progressive 
steps — onward  to  an  outlet. 

Write  a  description  in  which  you  construct  a  word- 
picture  of  a  brook. 

LESSON  XXII. 

A  RIVER. 

A  river  is  a  study  in  progress  and  continuity.  You 
should  know  (from  geography)  what  it  is — what  it  was — 
what  it  will  become  a  part  of. 

That  is,  you  are  to  think  of  its  source,  its  course, 
and  its  end. 

Here  you  have  the  introduction,  the  plot,  and  the 
cUmax — the  divisions  of  a  story. 

Study  I. 

1.  A  raindrop  falls  from  the  sky;  another  follows,  and 
another — until  thicker  and  faster  they  fall  upon  the 
house  roof,  upon  the  trees  and  the  grass. 

2.  The  clouds  form  the  raindrops. 

3.  The  raindrops  form  the  springs. 

4.  The  springs  form  the  brooks. 

5.  The  brooks  form  the  rivers. 

6.  The  rivers  flow  into  the  ocean. 
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Rivers  coxirse  (run)  through  valleys.  Valleys  are 
cuts  between  hills.    Hills  are  the  steps  to  mountains. 

Study  n. 

A  study  of  the  river  leads  naturally  to  a  study  of 
mountains,  clouds,  and  the  ocean.  The  mountain 
springs  and  melting  snow  and  ice  are  the  source  (the 
introduction).  The  valleys  and  plains  are  the  course — 
the  track,  the  bed — along  which  it  pursues  its  active, 
progressive  way.  Land  is  the  river's  road-bed  and  forms 
the  banks  between  which  it  flows.  A  river  represents 
action,  furnishing  a  plot. 

Thus,  to  go  back  in  the  study,  you  find  that  its 
source  is  the  spring  in  the  earth.  To  this  must  be  added 
another  fact:  the  earth  and  the  sky  have  a  connecting 
link  in  the  raindrop.  So  the  river  leads  also  to  a  study 
of  the  clouds  and  their  formation  and  use. 

Associated  studies:  (i)  A  lake.  (2)  A  pond.  (3)  A 
brook.  (4)  Mountains.  (5)  Valleys.  (6)  Plains.  (7) 
Springs.    (8)  Rivulets.    (9)  The  ocean.    (10)  Clouds. 

How  a  river  may  be  used  in  a  story:  (i)  As  a  river — 
its  source  and  course.  (2)  The  Ufe  on  its  banks.  (3)  As 
a  home  site.  (4)  As  a  means  of  travel.  (5)  As  a  means 
of  trade  by  river  boats. 

Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  tell  the  life 
story  of  a  river. 

2.  Write  a  story  in  which  a  river  appears  as  a  feature- 
point. 
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LESSON  XXIII. 
THE  STORY  OF  "PEEPSY  AND  THE  MOON." 

Study  I. 

Girl  Peepsy  to  the  baby  sang 

A  drowsy  little  tune; 
But  all  the  while  the  baby  lay 

And  whimpered  for  the  moon. 

"Dear  little  baby!"  Peepsy  said, 
"Don't  reach  your  anns  out  so ! 

But  shut  your  eyes,  and  right  away 
To  fetch  the  moon  I'll  go." 

Study  n. 
Her  resolution: 

"  Now  breaking  promises  is  bad. 

As  bad  as  telling  lies," 
Said  Peepsy,  for  the  babe  in  sleep 

That  instant  closed  his  eyes. 

"And  I  must  go  and  fetch  the  moon 

Before  my  brother  wakes: 
He  shall  not  say  that  Peepsy  girl 

Her  promise  ever  breaks." 

Study  m. 

She  looks  into  the  night  sky,  then  leaves  the  cottage 
to  keep  her  word,  saying: 

"And  there  the  moon  hangs  on  the  hill 
Our  cottage  door  close  by. 
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I  must  run  fast,  or  it  will  slip 
Out  into  the  deep  sky." 

The  crickets  chirped,  "Quick!  Peepsy!  quick!" 

"Quick !  quick ! "  the  katydid 
Called  from  the  elm-tree  by  the  gate: 

Down  from  the  chair  she  slid. 

She  could  not  reach  her  broad-brimmed  hat; 

Upon  the  peg  it  hung. 
She  shut  the  cottage  door;  the  gate 

Behind  her  softly  swung. 

Study  IV. 
The  journey  for  the  moon: 

The  rippling  brook  laughed  up  at  her, 

With  all  its  twinkling  eyes; 
The  rustling  leaves  to  forest  birds 

Were  whispering  lullabies. 

And  trees  and  rocks  were  fast  asleep, 

Folded  in  shadows  black, 
As  little  Peepsy  trudged  along 

The  ferny  mountain  track. 

The  whippoorwills  went  gossiping 

From  silent  tree  to  tree. 
Among  the  gray  eavesdropping  bats; 

So  strange  it  was  to  see 

A  little  girl  at  nightfall  climb 

The  steep  and  lonesome  hill  I 
But  bravely  Peepsy  hastened  on, 

Beneath  the  starlight  still. 
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Study  V. 

Peepsy  continues  her  journey.    See  what  happens: 

A  wind  came  rushing  down  the  rocks 
And  sighed,  "Where,  Peepsy,  where?" 

"After  the  moon ! "     The  light  wind  laughed, 
And  lifted  Peepsy's  hair, 

• 

And  kissed  her  forehead,  and  went  on. 

An  owl  caUed,  "Who,  child,  who?" 
"  My  name  is  Peepsy,  if  you  please. 

May  I  just  pass  by  you  ? 

"I'm  only  going  to  get  the  moon. 

You're  willing,  Mr.  Owl?" 
Poor  Peepsy  trembled; — such  a  laugh ! 

It  sounded  like  a  howl. 

And  all  the  forest  rang,  "  Hoo — hoo ! " 

The  like  was  never  heard ! 
Ten  owls  flew  down  and  stared  at  her; 

But  she  said  not  a  word. 

Study  VI. 

Nearing  the  journey's  end,  and  the  quest  in  sight: 

For  now  the  moon  seemed  close  at  hand; 

But  oh !  she  almost  cried: 
It  was  too  large  for  her  to  lift 

Down  to  the  baby's  side. 

If  she  could  only  reach  its  edge, 

So  even  and  so  round. 
And  send  it  trundling  like  a  hoop 

Along  the  mossy  ground ! 
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Alas !  it  was  too  far !  too  far ! 

Though  she  on  tiptoe  stood. 
"Oh,  pretty  stars !"  she  called  aloud, 

"Will  you  be  very  good, 

"And  give  the  moon  a  push  this  way?" 

The  silly  stars,  they  wink. 
But  will  not  budge.     She  sits  her  down 

Upon  a  rock  to  think. 

Study  Vn. 
What  the  moon  says: 

"Tell  him  not  to  cry  for  me, 
Since  I  must  walk  my  roimd 

Through  the  great  nursery  of  stars: 
So  let  his  sleep  be  sound ! 

"And  I  will  kiss  him  every  night 

As  I  am  passing  by: 
And  you,  too,  in  your  silver  sledge 

May  chase  me  through  the  sky." 

Study  Vin. 
Peepsy  wakes  from  the  dream: 

Girl  Peepsy  rubbed  her  dazzled  eyes; 

"I  thank  you,  Lady  Moon ! 
I  think  the  baby's  not  awake, 

I  have  come  back  so  soon ! " 

She  rubbed  her  eyes:  the  baby  slept. 

A  strange  thing  does  it  seem 
That  Peepsy  went  and  brought  the  moon  ? 

She  did  it  in  a  dream. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 
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Outline. 

PeEPSY  and  THE   MOON. 

I.    Characters : 

1.  Peepsy. 

2.  The  baby. 

n.    Central  idea: 

The  moon. 

III.    Action  or  plot : 

The  search  for  the  moon. 

IV.    Climax: 

Peepsy  getting  the  moon  in  a  dream. 
Peepsy's  awakening. 

Feature-Points. 

1.  The  baby  being  put  to  sleep. 

2.  Peepsy  singing  to  the  baby. 

3.  The  baby  whimpering  for  the  moon. 

4.  Peepsy's  promise  of  the  moon. 

5.  Peepsy's  description  of  the  moon. 

6.  Description  of  the  crickets. 

7.  Preparation  for  the  search. 

8.  The  search. 

(a)  Encounter  with  an  owl. 

(b)  What  the  owl  said. 

(c)  The  effect  produced  by  the  owl. 
{d)  The  echo  in  the  forest. 

(e)  Belief  that  the  moon  was  found. 

(/)  The  disappointment. 

(g)  Peepsy's  attempt  to  reach  up  for  the  moon. 

(A)  The  failure. 
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(i)  The  moon  talks  to  Peepsy. 
(J)  Peepsy  talks  to  the  moon. 
9.  Peepsy  awakening. 

10.  Peepsy  awake. 

11.  Climax:  In  a  dream  Peepsy  fulfilled  her  promise. 

In  writing  the  story  keep  in  mind  the  story  divisions: 

1.  What  you  will  use  in  the  introduction. 

2.  What  you  will  use  in  the  plot. 

3.  What  you  will  use  in  the  climax. 

Exercise. 

Application  of  the  Study. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  units,  big  and  small. 

2.  What  divisions  are  made  in  the  story? 

3.  What  is  the  moral  of  the  poem? 

4.  Is  the  poem  based  on  a  fact  or  is  it  imaginative  ? 

5.  Did  Peepsy — (i)  Really  go  out  into  the  night? 
(2)  Talk  to  the  moon? 

6.  Did  the  moon  talk  to  Peepsy? 

7.  Did  the  insects,  owls,  and  stars  talk  to  her? 

8.  Hpw  are  the  moon,  stars,  birds,  and  insects  given 
personality? 

9.  What  is  the  setting  of  the  poem? 

10.  Analyze  and  interpret  the  poem. 

11.  Divide  the  story  by  outUne  divisions. 

In  preparing  this'outline  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  exact 
phrasing  adopted  in  the  poem.  It  is  better  to  exercise  your 
own  ingenuity  in  thinking  of  a  brief  form  expressive  of  the  idea. 
In  all  cases  follow  a  definite  and  well-proportioned  outline. 


12.  Write  the  story  poem  in  prose. 
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LESSON  XXIV. 

THE  SEASONS. 

Grouping  scenes: 

I.  A  spring  scene:  Sowing  seed  in  field  and  gar- 
den. The  awakening  of  life  in  leaf  and  bud 
and  grass. 

n.  A  summer  scene:  Men  in  the  fields.  Every- 
thing growing.  Flowers  blooming.  Grain  and 
fruits  ripening. 

III.  An  autunm  scene:   Harvest — reaping  by  hand 

or  machinery;  bundles  or  sheaves  of  grain 
waiting  for  wagons  to  carry  them  to  the 
barns.    Garnering  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

IV.  A  winter  scene:    The  ground  brown  and  dull. 

Fields,  valleys,  and  hills  clad  in  sombre  hues 
or  draped  with  spotless  snow. 

Each  landscape  scene,  in  each  season,  includes  bright 
skies  and  dull  skies,  sunshine  and  shower;  in  spring  and 
summer  are  storms  of  wind  and  rain;  in  autunm  and 
winter,  cold  sleet  and  snow. 

Exercise. 

1.  Think  of  a  landscape  according  to  season — (i)  as 
you  viewed  it,  or  (2)  read  of  it,  or  (3)  imagined  it. 

2.  Write  a  landscape  scene  typical  of  (i)  Springtime. 
(2)  Summer.    (3)  Autunm.    (4)  Winter. 

3.  Use  your  own  knowledge  in  describing  (i)  a  sun- 
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shiny  day.    (2)  A  cloudy  day.    (3)  A  rainy  day.    (4)  A 
heavy  storm. 

4.  Make  each  of  the  above  units  the  subject  of  a 
composition. 

5.  Give  each  a  definite  placement. 

LESSON  XXV. 

Study  I. 

To  THE  Dandelion. 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold, 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold. 

— James  Russell  LawdL 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Why  is  the  dandelion  a  "common  flower"? 

2.  Why  use  the  placement,  "a  dusty  road"? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "harmless  gold"? 

4.  Why  is  it  termed  a  ''first  pledge  of  May"? 

5.  Where  does  it  grow? 

6.  What  purpose  does  it  fulfil  in  nature? 

7.  To  what  character  could  it  be  compared? 

(a)  Where  would  the  character  be  found  or  placed  ? 

(b)  What  would  be  its  features  ? 

Study  n. 

Apple-Blossoms. 

Apple-blossoms,  budding,  blowing, 

In  the  soft  May  air: 
Cups  with  sunshine  overflowing, — 
Flakes  of  fragrance,  drifting,  snowing. 

Showering  everywhere ! 
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Fairy  promises,  outgushing 

From  the  happy  trees ! 
White  souls  into  love-light  blushing, — 
Heavenly  thoughts  to  utterance  rushing, — 

Are  ye  not  like  these? 

Such  an  overflow  of  sweetness 

Needs  the  heart  of  spring; 
In  her  wealth  of  bloom  is  meetness, 
Though  to  the  ripe  fruit's  completeness 

All  she  may  not  bring. 

Words  are  more  than  idle  seeming; 
Blossoms  of  good-will. 

— Liicy  Larcom, 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Study  the  progressive  arrangement.  See  how  one 
idea  grows  out  of  another. 

2.  Why  are  dandelions  and  apple-blossoms  placed  on 
the  same  page?  What  differences  exist?  What  do 
they  suggest  as  to  season? 

3.  Analyze  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  subjectSi 
then  make  a  list  of  the  vitalized  words. 

4.  Write  a  composition  on  each  subject. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

Purple  Sandwort. 

(Usually  called  red  sandwort »  although  its  color  is  pale 

amethyst-purple.) 

'Tis  a  little  roadside  flower, 
Glad  of  leave  to  live  an  hour, 
Just  to  wonder  and  to  doubt 
What  the  world  can  be  about. 
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Tiniest,  rosy-purple  stars 
Strewn  beneath  the  pasture-bars, 
Or  along  the  path,  so  small, 
Few  perceive  a  flower  at  all. 
...... 

Opal  rays  it  gathers  up 

In  its  tinted  baby  cup. 

Drinks  and  gives  its  draught  of  sun, 

Then  its  pleasant  life  is  done. 

•  ••••• 

Pretty  sand-stars !  ye  have  wrought 
'Round  our  feet  a  mesh  of  thought: 
Clinging  to  the  wagon's  track, 
Finding  there  no  loss  nor  lack: 

Happy  in  your  patch  of  sand 
As  the  rose  in  gardens  grand; 
Happier,  since  a  spot  so  bare 
Feels  your  life,  your  tints  can  wear. 

•  ...•. 

— Lucy  Larcom, 

Ethical  Centre. 

Just  to  live  is  joy  enough  when  that  living  brings 
joy  and  cheer, — this  is  a  lesson  learned  from  the  simple 
little  flower. 

Exercise. 

1.  Analyze  the  poem  by  outline:  (i)  Placement — 
''roadside.''  (2)  Character — "flower.'*  (3)  Descrip- 
tive points— ''little,"  "tiniest,"  "opal,"  "pretty,"  etc. 
(4)  Moral  lesson ? 

2.  Think  of  a  type  of  character  fitting  the  poem  or 
suggested  by  it. 
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3.  Think  of  other  commonplace  flowers,  or  of  some 
flowering  weed,  and  use  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Write  a  composition  on  your  favorite  flower. 

LESSON  XXVII. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Here  are  sweet  peas 

on  tiptoe 

for  a  flighty 
With  wings 

of  gentle  flush 

o'er  delicate  white; 
And  taper  fingers 

catching 

at  all  things 
To  bind  them 

all  about, 

with  tiny  rings. 

— John  Keats. 

Exercise. 

I.  Note:  This  poem  is  an  example  of  vitalized  English, 
that  is,  English  made  to  appear  descriptive  of  a  living 
thing.  The  flower  is  described  as  if  it  were  a  living 
thing.  The  parts  which  show  this  are  indicated  by 
the  different  type.  Find  thes^,  and  then  explain  the 
poem  through  them. 

Vitalized  English  is  English  infused  with  vitality, 
that  is,  life.  From  this  flows  action.  The  point  to  be 
considered  is  this:  If  the  flower  were  a  human  being, 
or  had  the  consciousness  of  a  human  being,  but  still 
retained  its  own  nature  and  characteristics,  it  would  act 
precisely  as  the  poem  describes. 
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2.  After  your  study  of  the  poem  as  directed,  proceed 
to  analyze  it  and  draw  up  a  topic  outline. 

3.  You  can  associate  a  beautiful  sentiment  with  this 
flower.  You  know  that  it  is  a  popular  flower  and,  during 
its  season,  multiplies  its  growth  the  more  it  is  gathered. 
This  thought  may  furnish  you  with  ideas  to  be  worked 
out  in  a  character  study. 

4.  Think  of  a  person  who  might  be  compared  to  this 
flower. 

This  study  is  an  example  of  developing  thoughts;  also  of 
poetic  similes. 

5.  Describe  a  row  of  sweei  peas. 

LESSON  XXVIII. 

The  Bluebell's  Reward. 

Two  little  bluebells,  growing  side  by  side, 
Talked  to  a  stinbeam  out  for  a  ride; 
One  thought  the  sunbeam  rude  in  his  way, 
While  the  other  one  listened,  but  little  to  say. 

The  floweret  complained  that  the  sunbeam  did  wrong 
In  making  his  calls  so  exceptionally  long; 
Declared,  "if  he  dared  stay  as  long  next  day. 
She  would  close  up  her  house,  and  go  far,  far  away. 
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The  dear  little  floweret  which  silently  stood, 
And  quietly  fastened  her  quaint  dainty  hood. 
Was  wooed  by  the  sunbeam  and  changed  to  a  flower 
Of  exquisite  beauty  high  up  on  a  bower. 

Exercise  I. 

!•  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  first  and 
the  second  flowers? 
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2.  How  do  these  characteristics  display  themselves? 

3.  What  do  you  imagine  became  of  the  first  flower? 

4.  What  became  of  the  second  flower,  according  to 
the  poem? 

5.  Trace  step  by  step  how  the  first  was  left  without 
any  good  from  the  simbeam,  and  how  the  second  was 
benefited  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Exercise  n. 

1.  Analyze  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem. 

2.  Interpret  and  apply  the  line  of  thought. 

3.  Outline  the  poem  for  the  purpose  of  story-com- 
position work. 

Exercise  m. 

1.  What  characters  among  human  beings  are  sug- 
gested by  these  "two  little  bluebells"? 

2.  Outline  a  story  composition  describing  the  char- 
acters. 

3.  Write  your  story.  Use  imagination,  but  do  not 
go  beyond  what  is  probable. 

4.  Remember  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  your 
work.    Obey  the  rules. 


LESSON  XXIX. 

Violets. 

They  neither  toil  nor  spin; 

And  yet  their  robes  have  won 
A  splendor  never  seen  within 

The  courts  of  Solomon. 
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Tints  that  the  cloud-rifts  hold, 

And  rainbow-gossamer, 
The  violet's  tender  form  enfold; 

No  queen  is  draped  like  her. 

All  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 

Have  wrought  with  subtlest  power 

That  clothed  in  purple  she  might  be — 
This  little  fading  flower. 

— Liicy  Larcom, 

Exercise  I. 

1.  What  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  violet? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  points  in  the  poem? 

3.  What  are  ''cloud-rifts"? 

4.  How  could  you  use  these  feature-points  in  the 
portrayal  of  personal  character? 

Exercise  n. 

Tell  how  you  found  a  violet  and  describe  it. 

Outline  Study. 

The  violet — cultivated  and  wild. 
Placement: 

1.  Time— the  spring. 

2.  Locality — (a)  In  the  woods — a  wild  flower.  (6)  In 
the  garden — a  cultivated  flower,  {c)  In  the  hothouse — 
all  the  year  roimd. 

Descriptive  points : 

1.  Size. 

2.  Color. 

3.  Fragrance  or  non-fragrance. 

4.  Usefulness. 
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1.  Write  from  outline  a  coiD|>osition  on  the  vioIeL 

2.  You  may  personify  this  flower — that  is,  make  it 
like  a  person. 

3.  You  may  write  a  character  sketch  in  which  you 
liken  the  person  to  the  flower  or  the  flower  to  the  person. 

Other  flowers  may  be  studied  in  the  same  way. 

Collateral  Reading. 
"The  YeUow  Violet,"  by  William  CuUen  Bryant. 

Is  "yellow"  the  usual  color  of  this  flower? 


LESSON  XXX. 

The  Water-Lily. 

In  the  slimy  bed  of  a  sluggish  mere 
Its  root  had  humble  birth, 

And  the  slender  stem  that  upward  grew 
Was  coarse  of  fibre  and  dull  of  hue, 
With  naught  of  grace  or  worth. 

The  gelid  fish  that  floated  near 

Saw  only  the  vulgar  stem. 
The  clumsy  turtle  paddling  by, 
The  water-snake  with  his  lidless  eye, — 

It  was  only  a  weed  to  them. 

But  the  butterfly  and  the  honey-bee, 

The  s\m  and  sky  and  air. 
They  marked  its  heart  of  virgin  gold, 
In  the  satin  leaves  of  spotless  fold, 

And  its  odor  rich  and  rare. 
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So  the  fragrant  soul  in  its  purity,  ""•. 

To  sordid  life  tied  down, 
May  bloom  to  heaven,  and  no  man  know, 
Seeing  the  coarse,  vile  stem  below. 

How  God  hath  seen  the  crown. 

— James  Jefry  Roche. 

Exercise. 

1.  What  lesson  does  the  poem  teach? 

2.  Write  a  composition  using  the  poem  as  material. 

3.  Write  an  original  story,  likening  a  person  to  a 
water-lily,  and  use  the  unit  ideas. 

*  Study. 

"The  Water-Lily." 

I.    Humble    birth    (its    roots    in    slimy,    sluggish 
waters). 

11.    Its  form: 

1.  Slender  stem. 

2.  Coarse  fibre. 

3.  Sombre  (dull)  color. 

4.  Heart  of  gold. 

5.  Satin  leaves. 

6.  Spotless — except  for  faint  tints  of  pink  and 

green. 

ni.    Its  influence : 

1.  Beauty. 

2.  Fragrance — rich  and  rare. 

rV.    Its  moral,  that  is,  the  lesson  it  teaches: 

A  humble  birth,  a  life  lived  amid  poor  and 
humble  circumstances.    Home  life.    A  char- 
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acter  may  bloom  in  the  home,  grow  to  beauty, 
and  attain  a  position  of  value  to  the  world, 
a  life  crowned  with  success. 

V.    Note  how  the  following  points  are  brought  out 
in  this  poem-story: 

1.  The  gelid  fish. 

2.  The  climisy  turtle. 

3.  The  water-snake  with  his  lidless  eye. 

4.  The  butterfly. 

5.  The  honey-bee. 

6.  The  sun. 

7.  The  sky. 

8.  The  air  (atmosphere). 

Mark    carefully    how    all    these    feature-points    are 
brought  together — ^woven  into  the  story. 

Exercise. 

1.  First  find  the  subject;  then  the  descriptive  words. 

2.  Think  of  a  character  (person)  represented  by  the 
flower,  and  write  about  it. 

LESSON  XXXI. 

A  Song  of  Clover. 

I  wonder  what  the  clover  thinks, 
Intimate  friend  of  Bob-o '-links, 
Lover  of  daisies  slim  and  white, 
Waltzer  with  buttercups  at  night; 
Keeper  of  inn  for  travelling  bees. 
Serving  to  them  wine-dregs  and  lees, 
Left  by  the  royal  humming-birds, 
Who  sip  and  pay  with  fine-spun  words; 
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Fellow  with  all  the  lowliest, 
Peer  of  the  gayest  and  the  best; 
Comrade  of  winds,  beloved  of  sun, 
Kissed  by  the  dew-drops,  one  by  one, 
Prophet  of  good-luck  mystery 
By  sign  of  four  which  few  may  see; 
Symbol  of  nature's  magic  zone. 
One  out  of  three,  and  three  in  one; 
Emblem  of  comfort  in  the  speech 
Which  poor  men's  babies  early  reach; 
Sweet  by  the  roadsides,  sweet  by  rills. 
Sweet  in  the  meadows,  sweet  on  hills. 
Sweet  in  its  white,  sweet  in  its  red, — 
Oh,  half  its  sweetness  cannot  be  said; — 
Sweet  in  its  every  living  breath. 
Sweetest,  perhaps,  at  last,  in  death ! 
Oh !  who  knows  what  the  clover  thinks? 
No  one !  unless  the  Bob-o '-links ! 

—''Saxe  Holm:' 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  lesson. 

2.  Write  a  composition  about  the  clover  blossom. 
Use  the  ideas  of  the  poem  and  originate  some  ideas  of 
your  own. 

LESSON  XXXII. 

THE  VINE. 

Consider  the  various  kinds  of  vines: 

(i)  Where  they  are  found.  (2)  Their  uses.  (3)  Those 
with  flowers.  (4)  Those  without  flowers.  (5)  The  strong. 
(6)  The  fragile.  (7)  Those  growing  on  the  ground. 
(8)  Those  requiring  support. 
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Some  of  the  most  common  vines  are  the  following: 

1.  The  honeysuckle — a  common  shrub,  but  one  of 
the  most  fragrant,  adorning,  with  its  beautiful  wild 
flower,  the  simple  porch  of  the  cottage,  the  hedgerows  of 
the  country  lane,  and  the  walls  of  palaces. 

2.  The  clematis,  or  traveller's  joy — ^with  its  purple 
or  violet  flower  climbing,  like  the  honeysuckle,  over 
fences  and  hedges,  beautifying  every  object  it  embraces. 

3.  The  wistaria — feather-leafed  and  cluster-flowered 
in  bluish-purple,  rising  thirty  feet  from  some  marshy 
spot — fragrant  as  well  as  beautiful. 

4.  The  wine-yielding  vine — clustered  over  with  purple, 
or  red,  or  golden-green  and  yellow  grapes,  the  wealth 
of  many  lands. 

These  are  suggested  points  to  be  supplemented  by 
your  own  studies. 

Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  composition  along  the  following  lines: 

(i)  Give  the  life  story  of  a  vine — ^any  vine  you  may 
select, — one  of  a  season's  growth  or  one  of  many  years.' 
growth. 

(2)  Locate  the  vine  on  some  definite  spot. 

(3)  Write  progressively,  making  one  sentence  follow 
another  in  such  close  sequence  and  natural  order  as  will 
indicate  how  the  vine  is  creeping,  that  is,  making  an 
advance  movement  as  time  goes  on. 

(4)  Then  show  the  vine  at  its  glory,  that  is,  when  it 
has  attained  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  planted. 

2.  How  could  a  human  being  be  likened  to  a  vine? 
Name  some  instances  of  a  Kke  comparison. 
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LESSON  XXXIII. 

THE  TREE. 
Mark  the  difference  between  the  following  trees: 

1.  The  oak.  ii.  The  birch. 

2.  The  chestnut.  12.  The  willoW. 

3.  The  ash.  13.  The  walnut. 

4.  The  maple.  14.  The  hemlock. 

5.  The  locust.  15.  The  spruce. 

6.  The  poplar.  i6.  The  pine. 

7.  The  cherry.  17.  The  holly. 

8.  The  elm.  18.  The  balsam. 

9.  The  hickory.  19.  The  sycr  more. 
10.  The  beech.  20.  The  cottonwood. 

Exercise. 

1.  Which  tree  would  you  select  as  a  type  of  strength 
in  character? 

2.  How  could  you  use  a  tree  as  the  basis  of  a  story 
plot? 

3.  What  tree  would  be  most  useful  in  a  Christmas 
story,  and  why? 

4.  Which  trees  are  productive  of  foods  ? 

5.  Point  out  the  differences  in  the  above-mentioned 
trees. 

Use  your  general  studies  for  suggestions  when  writ- 
ing about  trees;  for  instance,  the  studies  about  birds, 
insects,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  etc. 

When  a  tree  is  the  basis  of  a  story  composition,  you 
should  make  use  of  a  background,  appropriate  and 
realistic;   for  instance,  a  lake,  or  river,  or  mountain 
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stream,  a  snow-clad  hill,  or  old  church,  or  mansion- 
house,  etc. 

You  might  endow  the  tree  with  personal  character- 
istics— ^personify  it — and  then  for  the  plot  make  it  think, 
reason,  and  speak; 

or 

Think  of  a  character  typified  by  a  tree,  as,  for  example, 
under  the  following  terms:  sturdy  as  an  oak — straight  as 
a  pine  or  a  poplar — strong  as  a  walnut — drooping  like  a 
ynWoy^— fragrant  as  a  balsam. 

How  to  Study. 

I.     Find  where  the  tree  is  found. 

II.    Note  how  the  tree  grows,  whether  tall   and 

straight    or  thick    and    gnarled;  whether 

the  bark  is  smooth  or  knotted,  thick  or 
rough. 

III.  Note  why  the  tree  is  useful,  that  is,  what  pur- 

pose it  serves. 

IV.  Study  (i)  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  (2)  whether 

it  grows  in  a  clump  or  group  or  stands  alone — 
a  prominent  feature  in  a  landscape,  one  apart 
from  all  others. 

V.  Study  how  its  branches  grow,  (i)  whether 
straight  or  irregular,  (2)  upward  or  out- 
ward. 

VI.    Study  the  kajj  its  size,  shape,  and  color. 
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VII.  Study  (i)  its  bud,  (2)  its  bloom,  (3)  its  fruit. 
Study  the  transformation  that  takes  place 
from  the  time  the  sprout  or  bud  appears  up  to 
the  time  of  full  growth.  Each  section  of  the 
country  furnishes  diflFerent  species  for  study. 

Exercise. 

Write  an  original  composition  on  how  you  discovered 
a  bud,  how  the  bud  developed  into  bloom,  how  the 
bloom  became  fruit. 

This  is  not  a  scientific  study,  but  it  will  show  whether 
you  have  been  observing  intelligently,  and  whether  you 
have  the  ability  to  express  on  paper  what  you  have 
thought  out  on  the  subject. 

LESSON  XXXIV. 

Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not ! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea — 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  downf 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 
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Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak, 
Now  towering  to  the  skies  I 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand ! 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  I 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brave ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  chance  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 

— George  P.  Morris, 

Exercise  I. 

1.  How  do  you  know  that  a  person  is  speaking? 
— there  is  no  mention  of  a  person  in  the  poem. 

2.  Why  have  trees  value?    What  are  their  values? 

3.  Have  trees  a  place  in  the  world's  industries? — 
in  a  landscape? — ^in  nature's  realism? — ^in  human  af- 
fection? 

4.  Write  a  description  of  a  clump  of  trees,  or  a 
forest, 

5.  Write  an  original  composition  on  a  character  typ- 
ified by  some  tree. 
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Study  I. 

How  would  a  character  typified  by  a  tree  differ  from 
one  typified  by  a  vitie?  Note  that  one  represents  a 
type  of  character  and  the  other  qualities  of  character. 

A  tree  stands  alone,  supported  by  its  roots,  its  branches 
spreading  out  unsupported.  (2)  A  vine  clings,  but  it 
also  climbs. 

Can  you  think  of  some  person  who  shows  the  same 
characteristic  or  tendency? 

As  some  trees  in  a  forest  dominate  others  in  height 
and  wide  expanse  of  branches,  so  in  every  age  of  the 
world's  history  conspicuous  characters  arise  who  im- 
press their  powers  and  personalities  upon  the  world's 
history.    Name  some  men  who  would  fit  this  study. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Write  a  story  in  which  you:  (i)  Describe  a  man 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  a  tree,  and  compare  his  am- 
bition to  the  climbing  vine.  (2)  Describe  a  man  whose 
character  may  be  compared  to  a  kind  of  tree,  and  com- 
pare his  love  of  home  and  his  success  to  the  qualities 
of  the  vine. 

2.  What  is  the  lesson  the  poem  teaches? 

Exercise  n. 

1.  Read  "The  Fir  Tree,"  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

2.  See  how  a  tree  may  be  given  personality,  how  it 
may  be  made  to  tell  its  life-story. 

3.  After  the  collateral  reading  and  the  study  of  the 
lesson,  then  apply  all  that  you  know  on  the  subject  by 
writing  two  stories,  (i)  on  the  tree,  (2)  on  the  vine. 

In  some  form  give  the  subject  personality. 
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Study  n. 
A  TREE  AND  VINE  CALENDAR. 


Name 


Feature- 
Points 


Where 
Grown 


How 
Found 


Additionals 


The  Story  of  Its  Finding 


A  brief  description. 


This  outline  filled  in  may  be  used  when  writing  a  story. 
It  will  give  you  a  logical  fund  of  material.     Complete  the  cal- 
endar by  filling  in  the  information. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a  "fund  of  material"? 
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LESSON  XXXV. 

Robert  of  Lincoln. 

Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 

Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain  side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name: 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 

Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers, 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dressed. 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 

Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note — 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Look  what  a  nice  coat  is  mine. 

Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings. 
Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she. 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note, 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 

Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat — 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Exercise. 

Use  of  the  English,  or  any  other,  language  has  one 
main  purpose,  namely,  making  a  subject  plain  and  easily 
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iinderstood.  Words  are  not  merely  sounds,  but  they 
have  meanings;  therefore,  they  interpret  thoughts 
through  sight  and  sound.  By  their  means  you  interpret 
the  voice  of  the  bird,  its  intonations  and  changes;  you 
picture  the  bird,  its  form,  its  color,  its  habits,  its  hab- 
itation. 

1.  Analyze  the  verses.  Why  are  they  given  as  a 
lesson?  Because  of  the  value  of  the  poem?  Or  because 
it  illustrates  a  lesson  in  language? 

2.  Outline  the  verses:  placement,  characters,  inci- 
dents, plot,  climax. 

3.  Write  a  story  about  a  bobolink. 

Collateral  Reading. 

''The  Maryland  Yellow-Throat,"  by  Henry  van  Dyke. 
"A  Song,"  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
A  Sxmday  in  Australia,"  by  Charles  Reade. 

LESSON  XXXVI. 

To  THE   CuCKOO. 

1.  O  blithe  newcomer!  I  have  heard, 
I  hear  thee  and  rejoice; 

O  cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

2.  While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear; 

From  hill  to  hiU  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  of  and  near, 

3.  Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
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Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

4.  Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery; 

5.  The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listened  to;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways, 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

6.  To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
Still  long'd  for,  never  seen  I 

7.  And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

8.  O  blessed  bird !  the  earth  we  pace, 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place. 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee ! 

— WiUiam  Wordsworth. 

Exercise. 

1.  The  cuckoo  is  called  ''blithe  newcomer."    Why? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ''heard,''  "hear,"  and 
*' rejoice"?    How  are  the  three  related? 

3.  See  how  a  person  is  suggested  by  the  second  verse. 
Explain  how.  Note  the  placement  of  the  person — "on 
the  grass." 
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4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "from  hill  to  hill''?  To 
what  does  it  refer? 

Explain  "it  seems  to  pass.''  Can  you  think  of  an 
echo  in  connection  with  "at  once  far  ojff  and  near"? 

Consider  the  connection  and  note  if,  in  imagination, 
you  can  hear  the  cuckoo's  voice.    Describe  it. 

5.  How  could  the  cuckoo  "babble"  only  to  the  vale 
of  sunshine  and  flowers? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "babble"? 
Explain  how  song  is  associated  with  sunshine,  with 
flowers. 

6.  How  could  the  cuckoo  bring  a  tale  to  any  one? 
How  could   the   tale   (story)    be   that   of   visionary 

hours? 

Can  you  think  of  a  memory  that  can  be  called  a  talc  ? 
What  is  it?    How  is  it  visionary? 

7.  Why  is  the  cuckoo  thrice  welcome  ? 
Why  is  it  called  "darling  of  the  spring"? 

8.  Who  is  the  person  suggested  as  being  impressed  by 
the  cuckoo? 

Note  the  reference  to  schoolboy  days  and  connect 
the  thought  with  the  particular  time  when  the  person 
wrote  his  impressions.     Give  details. 

Explain  how  the  person  thinks  of  the  cuckoo  as  "no 
bird." 

Explain  why  the  cuckoo  is  spoken  of  as:  {i)  Pm  in- 
visible thing.    (2)  A  voice,    (3)  A  mystery. 

How  are  these  points  connected  with  Question  4  ? 

9.  Interpret  th.t  first  two  lines  of  Verse  5. 

ID.  Why  should  the  person  look  a  thousand  ways — in 
bush,  in  tree,  etc.  ? 
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Is  '^a  thousand  ways "  an  exaggeration?  What  is  it 
intended  to  imply  ? 

11.  Note  the  connection  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
verses.  Why  did  he  ^^rove  through  woods  and  on  the 
green ''  ?  Is  there  a  connection  between  this  last  sen- 
tence and  looking  **a  thousand  ways"? 

12.  How  can  a  bird  be  associated  with  the  ideas  of 
'^a  hope," '^ a  love '7 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "still  longed  for,  never 
seen"? 

14.  Interpret  Verse  7. 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "an  unsubstantial,  fairy 
place"?  Why  the  last  lines?  Why  apply  them  to 
bird  life? 

Application  in  General. 

Consider  how  the  cuckoo,  a  frail,  little  bird,  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  narrative  and  of  thoughtful  meditation. 

LESSON  XXXVII. 

SOME  SONG-BIRDS. 

I.  The  canary.  A  popular  favorite  because  of  its 
domestic  character.  Its  voice  tones  and  song 
vary  with  the  individual  bird. 

II.  The  lark.  A  favorite  bird  in  country  districts 
where  he  makes  his  home  in  the  fields  and 
meadows.  He  sings  as  he  flies  and  soars. 
His  exquisite  treble  is  heard  during  an  up- 
ward flight  until  he  is  little  more  than  a 
speck  against  the  sky;  then,  again,  as  he  de- 
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scends  lower  and  lower  his  notes  grow  in 
strength  imtil  he  reaches  the  nest  among  the 
grass  where  his  mate  is  sitting. 

in.  The  thrush.  One  of  the  sweetest  of  songsters, 
finding  his  reward  in  feasts  of  strawberries 
and  currants  and  other  such  fruit — ^might  be 
described  as  a  vegetarian  type. 

IV.    The  wren.    A  tiny,  modest,  brown  bird  with 

tilted  tail  standing  straight  up  over  his  back. 

.    He  has  great  power  of  song,  especially  for  so 

small  a  creature. 
What  peculiar  points  can  you  bring  out  regard- 
ing the  wren? 

V.  The  robin.  Best  known  as  an  early  spring 
songster,  seeming  to  greet  the  world  with  a 
cheery  ''good  morning"  in  song.  (Other 
details  studied  under  the  heading  thrush.) 

VI.  The  linnet.  Nesting  in  the  prickly  furze  bushes 
out  on  the  commons.  His  song  is  not  loud, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  sweet.  The  linnet  is  often 
caught  and  caged.  This  point  may  serve  as 
the  pivot  or  the  base  of  a  story  plot. 

Exercise. 

1.  Analyze  your  subject  by  outline. 

2.  Write  a  composition  on  one  of  these  birds. 
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LESSON  XXXVIII. 

SOME   SONG-BIRDS. 

(continued.) 

I.    Talking  birds: 

1.  The  parrot  species. 

2.  The  magpie. 

U.    Calling  birds: 

1.  The  bobolink. 

2.  The  bob-white. 

3.  The  whippoorwill. 

4.  The  cuckoo. 

All  heralds  of  spring. 

UI.    Sounding  birds: 

1.  The  woodpecker  tapping  a  tree. 

2.  The  humming-bird  making  a  humming  sound 
with  the  rapid  movements  of  its  wings  when 
the  creature  is  self-poised  in  the  air. 

{a)  It  darts  about  in  the  sunshine  looking  like 
a  streak  of  brilliant  gems. 

(b)  Its  size  is  small. 

(c)  Its  covering  is  like  a  glittering  mantle  of 
ruby  and  topaz,  emerald  and  gold. 

((/)  Its  motions  are  swift  and  gliding,  as  it 
flits  from  flower  to  flower  sipping  the  honey- 
dew. 

(e)  A  diminutive  architect  in  building  its  neat 
and  pretty  nest  covered  with  moss  and 
lichen. 
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Exercise. 

Write  a  story  composition  on  the  humming-bird. 

The  entire  world  of  birds  is  a  fascinating  subject  of 
study  and  affords  unsurpassed  material  for  the  writing 
of  story  compositions.  The  variety  of  the  bird  family  is 
so  large  that  it  offers  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
interesting  study  of  color  tones,  sound  tones,  habits,  and 
a  bewildering  display  of  the  most  graceful  motions. 

Your  time  will  be  well  spent  studying  these  subjects 
and  exercising  upon  them  your  abilities  in  story  com- 
position. 

Analyze  and  outline  largely  every  subject  you  select. 


LESSON  xxxrx. 

THE  MAGPIE. 

Special  features: 

Color — ^black  and  white. 

Traits — ^mischievous,  inquisitive,  a  marauder,  a  chat- 
terer. 

The  magpie  is  impopular  among  his  kind,  because  he 
not  only  plays  pranks  upon  other  birds,  but  also  pokes 
his  inquisitive  beak  into  other  birds'  nests  when  their 
owners  are  away  and  steals  their  eggs. 

His  mischievous  nature  and  talent  as  a  chatterer 
make  him  popular  with  people. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  short  composition  on  the  magpie,  using  traits 
which  are  not  unlike  those  found  in  boys  and  gifls. 
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A  Suggestion  for  a  Plot. 

A  magpie  once  stole*  a  necklace  and  stored  it  away  in 
a  nest.  A  maid  was  accused  of  its  theft  and  discharged. 
Years  afterward  the  necklace  was  found. 

How  to  Use  the  Incident. 

1.  Describe  the  bird  in  general. 

2.  Describe  it  as  a  prowler  seeking  an  opportunity. 

3.  Describe  it  as  stealing  the  necklace.  This  will  fur- 
nish the  plot. 

4.  Describe  the  scene  following  the  loss  of  the  neck- 
lace. 

5.  Describe  the  finding  of  the  necklace. 

• 

A  Composition  Plan. 

I.    The  introduction,  introducing  the  bird  and  its 

preparation  for  the  action. 
II.    The  plot,  introducing  the  scene  following  the 

discovery  of  the  loss  and  the  outcome. 
III.    The  climax,  finding  the  necklace  in  after  years 

and  relating  the  vain  search  for  the  maid. 
What  is  the  lesson  taught? 

LESSON  XL. 

THE  ROOK. 

Special  features: 
Appearance — ^big  and  black. 
Traits — talkative;  friendly  with  its  kind. 
Evidently  fond  of  companionship,  it  builds  its  nest 
close  to  those  of  other  birds,  and  places  it  in  tall  tree-tops. 
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Its  call  is  a  "caw,"  like  that  of  the  crow.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  a  party  of  rooks  cawing  (talking) 
together  far  up  among  the  tree-tops.  The  rook  is  a 
busy  bird. 

Exercise. 

1.  Think  how  it  may  be  compared  with  other  birds. 
How  is  it  similar?    How  is  it  different? 

2.  What  type  of  man  and  what  vocation  in  life  are 
suggested  by  the  feature-points  given? 

The  rook  may  be  used  in  connection  with  other  bird 
studies  or  for  composition  assignment. 

LESSON  XLI. 

THE  CROW. 

The  crow  has  been  called  a  cousin  of  the  rook.  He  is 
like  him  in  color  and  general  habits;  unlike  him  in  that 
the  rook  loves  companionship  while  the  crow  prefers 
to  be  alone.  He  allows  no  other  birds  to  perch  or  build 
a  nest  near  him.  He  is  a  clever  sportsman,  catching 
birds  and  rabbits  for  food  and  through  love  of  destruc- 
tion. 

"Black  as  night,"  often  applied  to  the  crow,  is  a  com- 
mon phrase,  but  not  strictly  accurate.  Night  black  13 
sombre,  dull,  dead.  The  feathers  of  the  crow  are  a  shiny 
black  as  if  polished.  Its  caw,  caw,  caw  is  a  familiar 
sound  in  the  country,  but  not  welcome  to  the  farmer, 
because  the  bird  is  more  destructive  to  the  grain  fields 
than  other  birds.    It  comes  in  great  crowds,  digging  out 
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the  seed  from  the  ground  in  the  spring  and  stealing  the 
ripened  grain  in  the  faU. 

Exercise. 

1.  From  the  descriptive  points  given  find  the  follow- 
ing: (i)  What  type  of  mankind  would,  or  might,  the  crow 
be  likened  to?  Why?  (2)  In  what  other  point  is  the 
crow  to  be  likened  to,  or  compared  with,  mankind? 

2.  Write  a  composition  emphasizing  these  facts. 


LESSON  XLII. 

SOME  BIRDS  THAT  FISH. 

The  kingfisher,  like  the  crow,  is  a  "sporting ''  bird,  not 
as  a  himter  but  as  a  fisher.  He  likes  to  sit  upon  a 
branch  overhanging  a  stream  to  watch  for  fish.  When 
he  spies  one  he  plunges  into  the  water  and  catches  his 
victim  with  his  long  beak.  He  has  a  beautiful  coat  in 
colors  of  blue,  black  and  white,  and  chestnut. 

The  pelican  is  also  a  fisher.  He  uses  his  long,  flat 
bill  not  only  for  fishing  but  as  a  pouch  from  which  the 
fish  cannot  escape  when  once  caught. 

The  heron  is  also  a  fisher.  He  stands  quite  still  with 
his  long  legs  in  the  water  waiting  for  his  prey.  When  a 
fish  swims  by  he  catches  it  in  his  long  bill  and  swallows  it. 

The  sea-gull  is  another  fisher  type.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  by  the  sea,  where  he  catches  small  fish.  When 
the  weather  is  stormy  he  flies  inland,  living  upon  grubs, 
snails,  and  worms,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  for  he  is  not 
particular. 
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Sea-gulls  might  be  compared  to  tramps  in  human 
life,  except  that  the  birds  have  beautiful  white  plumage, 
while  tramps  are  not  noted  for  cleanliness  of  habits  or 
neatness  of  appearance.  Sea-gulls  take  a  position  near 
or  upon  the  water,  with  patience  awaiting  the  sight  of 
fish. 

During  a  sea  voyage  and  approaching  land,  voyagers 
are  entertained  with  flocks  of  sea-gulls,  which  fly  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea  a  few  feet  above  the  snowy-capped 
waves,  or  ride  upon  the  billows,  or  dive  in  pursuit  of  a 
fish  or  some  article  flung  from  the  ship. 

Exercise. 

I.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  kingfisher?  If  so,  describe 
his  appearance. 

II.  Write  a  composition  about  the  pelican  or  the 
heron* 

III.  Write  a  composition  about  the  sea-gull,  compar- 
ing it  to  a  fisherman. 


LESSON  XLIII. 
THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

This  bird  has  been  used  in  story  form  under  the 
name  '^Mother  Carey's  Chicken.''  It  may  be  further 
used  in  other  kinds  of  stories. 

It  is  the  terror  of  the  sailor,  who  considers  it  the 
precursor  of  a  storm.  Few  storms  are  violent  enough 
to  keep  the  curious  little  bird  from  wandering  over  the 
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waves,  searching  for  food  cast  to  the  surface  by  the 
disturbing  tempest. 

It  is  the  smallest  of  the  web-footed  birds. 

It  is  exceedingly  oily  in  texture.  For  that  reason 
the  inhabitants  of  Ferro  Island  draw  a  wick  through  its 
body  and  use  it  for  a  lamp. 

These  points  might  be  made  the  basis  of  your  story- 
plot. 

Exercise. 

I.  Write  a  story  based  upon  the  stormy  petrel. 
In  writing  on  this  bird  you  may  liken  it  to: 

1.  The  sailor  who  wanders  over  the  seas  in  search  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  defies  the  fiercest  storms  so 
long  as  his  ship  is  storm-proof. 

2.  The  weather  prophet  who  forecasts  the  weather. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  fearlessness. 


LESSON  XLIV. 
THE  OWL. 

The  owl  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  sleeping  during  the  day 
and  pursuing  its  prey  by  night.  It  makes  an  interest- 
ing study  for  story-composition  work. 

Study  I:  Types. 

I.    The  snowy  owl: 

I.  Found  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  North 

America. 
Why  are  these  points  mentioned? 
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2.  Makes  its  nest  on  the  ground. 

3.  Its  claws,  or  talons,  are  its  weapons.    It  is  a 

good  fisher,  snatching  its  prey  from  the 
water  by  a  sudden  grip  with  its  claws.    In 
the  chase  for  prey  on  land  it  strikes  its 
victim. 
II.    The  great  homed  owl: 

1.  Found  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

2.  Makes  its  home  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  in 

hollow  trees. 

3.  In  size  it  is  the  largest  of  the  family  and  is 

very  powerful. 

4.  It  boldly  attacks  hares,  rabbits,  and  even 

small  deer. 
III.    The  bam  owl: 

1.  Its  characteristics:  (a)  Of  small  size,  although 

its  thick,  loose  plumage  gives  it  a  decep- 
tive appearance.  In  what  way  and  why? 
(6)  When  irritated  or  alarmed  it  snaps  its 
beak  loudly  and  makes  a  hissing  sound. 
{c)  Its  face  is  round,  and  soft  in  expression. 

2.  Its   color   scheme:     (a)   A  yellowish  brown 

marked  with  dots  and  lines  of  various 
tints,  the  Unes  being  generally  dark  and 
the  dots  light.     (J)   The  feathers  may  be 

.  pure  white,  or  grayish  white  sprinkled  with 
dots,  {c)  Sometimes  the  white  is  unmarked 
and  sometimes  only  slightly  so. 

Why  are  these  points  made  ? 

3.  Its  usefulness:  //  destroys  great  numbers  of 

rats  and  mice,  making  it  especially  useful 
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on  a  farm  where  grain  attracts  the  destruc- 
tive creatures. 
4.  Its  method  of  defense:  When  threatened, 
frightened,  or  attacked  it  will  often  throw 
itself  on  its  back  and  fight  vigorously  with 
daws  and  beak. 

Exercise. 

Choose  which  owl  you  will  use  as  a  subject  for  your 
composition  or  story  work.  Outline  the  facts  you  have 
learned  from  this  lesson. 

Study  n:  Descriptive  Features. 

• 

I.    The  eyes: 

The  eyes  are  the  most  characteristic  and  striking 
feature  of  the  owl.  They  are  enormous,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  bird,  and  very  promi- 
nent. They  seem  to  show  an  imcanny  in- 
telligence, an  effect  that  is  heightened  by  a 
habit  of  winking,  or  blinking. 

Note  the  size  and  distinctive  features,  and  ex- 
plain why. 

1.  Eyes  large  and  prominent ,  to  catch  all  the 

rays  of  light  that  exist  even  in  the  deepest 
darkness  and  thereby  to  discover  food 
and  prey. 

2.  The  wink,  or  blink,  is  a  peculiarity — a  dis- 

tinctive mark.    Do  any  other  birds  so  use 
their  eyes? 
What  is  peculiar  about  the  arrangement  of  the 
feathers  about  the  eyes? 
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n.    The  head: 

Ordinarily  in  a  description  the  head  would 
be  first  considered,  but  in  outline  work  we 
take  as  a  first  study  the  most  striking  and 
significant  feature — the  eyes. 

The  head  is  round  and  fluffy  with  abundant 
loose  feathers.  What  other  feature  could  be 
used  in  describing  the  head?  Is  it  like  that 
of  a  song-bird,  or  an  eagle,  or  a  dove,  or  any 
animal  such  as  the  horse? 

III.  The  beak,  or  bill: 

Small  and  peculiarly  formed,  hooked  and  sharply 
pointed.  The  mouth  is  broad  and  large  when 
opened. 

IV.  The  claws: 

Large  and  bent  inward,  like  the  talons  of  an 
eagle.    Why? 

V.    The  throat: 

Is  its  throat  defined?    What  distinguishes  it? 

VI.    The  plumage: 

//  is  thick  and  soft — thick  as  a  protection  from 
cold;  soft  to  admit  of  noiseless  flight.  Are 
the  feathers  as  fine  as  those  of  a  song-bird? 
Why? 

What  is  there  significant  about  the  color  of  the 
feathers?  Is  it  their  harmony  with  the 
darkness  of  night  to  enable  the  bird  to  ap- 
proach its  prey  without  detection  ?  Describe 
the  contrast  between  them  and  those  of 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
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Vn.    Habits: 

1.  Nocturnal.    The  owl  is  a  creature  of  the 

night.  That  being  so,  what  impropriety 
and  absurdity  is  there  in  saying  night  owl  ? 

2.  Slow  in  movement  when  compared  with  the 

lark,  swallow,  hawk,  or  eagle.  It  might 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  patience — in 
waiting. 

3.  Sleuth-like — detective-like — during  the  night 

season  it  is  always  alert,  watching,  wait- 
ing, ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  its  prey, 
which  it  does  stealthily  and  silently. 

4.  Noiselessness  is  an  important  feature — ^it  is 

part  of  the  bird's  equipment  for  its  pur- 
pose in  life.    You  find  the  same  quality 
in  animals  of  the  cat  species. 
The  owl  is  typical  of  closeness,  reticence,  secre- 
tiveness,  secrecy. 

Exercise. 

1.  What  new  words  have  you  learned  in  this  study? 

2.  What  lesson  do  you  learn  from  the  owl?  Is  it  a 
virtue? 

3.  Is  this  an  interesting  subject  for  a  story  composi- 
tion?   Why? 

4.  Use  your  imagination  in  weaving  the  material  into 
story-composition  form. 

In  writing  about  the  owl  be  sure  to  give:  (i)  The  cor- 
rect placement.  (2)  The  correct  description.  (3)  The 
natural  habits.    (4)  Such  other  features  as  are  essential. 
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LESSON  XLV. 

THE  EAGLE. 
Study  I:   Descriptive  Points. 

1.  The  eagle's  beak  is  curved  like  a  Turkish  sword, 
and  sharply  pointed. 

2.  Its  talons  (claws)  are  sharp-pointed  and  very 
strong. 

3.  Its  wings  are  large,  broad,  slightly  rounded,  and 
powerful. 

Why  are  these  points  to  be  noted  for  composition 
work? 

Li  flight  this  magnificent  bird  is  peculiarly  impress- 
ive. In  its  native  element — the  air — it  is  imposing  and 
graceful,  but  on  the  ground  its  gait  is  awkward  and 
cumbersome.    Why? 

4.  Its  eyes  are  so  constructed  that  they  can,  with 
equal  ease,  see  objects  that  are  close  and  those  that  are 
far  distant.  Their  glance  is  remarkably  keen  and  pene- 
trating, and  so  strong  that,  it  is  said,  they  can  gaze  into 
the  sun  without  blinking. 

They  are  protected  by  projecting  eyebrows.  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  the  eyes  of  the  owl,  and  some 
naturalists  declare  that  they  wink  (nictitate)  like  those 
of  the  owl. 

However,  there  is  a  distinct  difference,  in  that  the 
owl  cannot  see  by  daylight  and  the  eagle  cannot  see 
well  in  the  darkness. 

Why  is  this  point  used  as  a  lesson  in  composition 
work? 
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Exercise. 
Write  a  description  of  an  eagle.    Do  not  copy. 

Study  n:  Material  Afforded  by  the  Eagle. 

1.  Its  local  habitation  is  among  the  rocks  and  crags 
of  hills  and  mountains.  It  builds  its  aerie  (nest)  in 
inaccessible  spots  with  sticks  of  wood  and  with  grass. 

2.  It  usually  hunts  in  company  with  another  eagle. 
One  of  the  two  watches  from  some  lofty  elevation,  the  other 
courses  through  the  air,  high  and  low,  or  near  the  ground. 

3.  It  is  a  treacherous  and  dangerous  bird,  and  seeks 
its  food  among  such  animals  as  it  is  able  to  encounter 
with  success.  It  can  carry  off  a  lamb,  and  has  been 
known  to  seize  and  bear  away  a  child:  (i)  Exciting 
stories  are  told  of  its  stealing  young  children,  bearing 
them  away  in  its  talons  to  its  aerie  in  the  far-off  moun- 
tains. Some  children,  thus  carried  off,  have  been  re- 
covered and  found  uninjured.  Usually  the  eagle  has 
been  either  killed,  or  severely  wounded,  or  successfully 
driven  away,  before  it  could  injure  the  stolen  child. 
(2)  When  it  is  defending  its  eaglets  (yoimg  eagles),  or 
its  rights  to  the  prey  it  has  caught,  it  is  a  fierce  and 
dangerous  fighter.  With  its  sharp  beak  and  terrible 
talons  it  becomes  an  enemy  not  to  be  despised.  Its 
ability  to  manoeuvre  quickly  and  skilfully  in  the  air 
gives  it  an  advantage  over  any  attack  from  the  earth, 
except  when  firearms  are  used. 

Exercise. 

Recall  some  circumstance  met  with  in  your  reading 
or  experience,  or  from  hearsay,  respecting  the  eagle  and 
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write  a  composition,  in  story  form  if  you  wish,  using 
as  material  the  foregoing  points. 
First,  however,  write  out  an  outline  of  your  theme. 

Study  in :   Story  Divisions. 

The  Eagle. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  worldj  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  faUs. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson, 

I.    Placement : 

1.  Li  a  lonely  land,  suggesting  a  wild  country. 

2.  On  a  crag  in  a  lonely  land. 

In  the  first  instance  a  definite  locality  is  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  second  place  a  definite 
place  in  a  locality.  The  placement  is  further 
described  by  the  phrases  "close  to  the  sun" 
and  "ring'd  with  the  azure  world,"  that  is, 
surrounded  by  the  blue  sky. 

II.    Character: 

« 

The  eagle.    Not  named,  how  is  he  suggested? 
III.    Incidents: 

1.  "Clasps  the  crag."    What  does  that  sug- 

gest to  your  mind? 

2.  "With  hooked  hands."    To  what  does  the 

phrase  refer?     How  are  points  i  and  2 
associated? 
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3.  "Sea  beneath  him."    Why  is  the  sea  "wrin- 

kled '' ?    Why  does  the  sea  "crawl/'  or  seem 
to? 

4.  "He   watches   from   his   mountain   walls." 

What  picture  have  you  in  your  mind? 

5.  ^'Like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls ^     Can  you 

imagine  it,  and  explain  the  movement? 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  on  the  eagle,  using  the  poem 
and  following  the  explanations  and  suggestions. 

Carefully  study  each  line. 

Find  out  why  the  lines  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
vitalized  English. 

LESSON  XLVI. 

BUILDING  A  NEST. 
(like  a  human  being  building  a  house.) 

See  that  the  twigs,  fibres  of  roots,  cord,  papers,  any- 
thing that  a  bird  can  carry  away,  are  used  in  describing 
the  building  of  the  nest. 

Remember  that  a  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  secluded 
spot;  yet  there  are  instances  when  the  bird  builds  his 
home  and  rears  his  family  amid  scenes  of  activity  and 
noise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  little  creatures  are 
governed  by  differing  instincts  in  their  selection  of  a 
home  placement. 

A  robin  once  made  his  home  in  the  interior  of  a 
university  building,  choosing  a  corner  of  the  window 
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near  the  top  and  in  full  view  of  the  students  and  the 
faculty. 

The  cardinal  sometimes  makes  his  home  in  the  sweet- 
scented  honeysuckle. 

Find  out  all  that  you  can  about  nest  btiilding.  Make 
it  not  only  a  lesson  in  selection  but  a  lesson  in  in- 
dustry. 

The  bunting:  (i)  snow-bunting,  (2)  corn-bunting.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Exercise. 

1.  Did  you  ever  find  a  bird's  nest?    Describe  it. 

2.  Write  a  composition  on  birds,  using  the  material 
afforded  by  the  lesson. 

3.  Read  "Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest,''  by  L.  M. 
Child,  and  "Sparrow's  Nest,"  by  Wordsworth, 
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A  Wren^s  Nest. 

Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds 
In  fidd  or  forest  with  nice  care, 

Is  none  that  with  the  little  wren's 
In  snugness  may  compare. 

No  door  the  tenement  requires. 
And  seldom  needs  a  labored  roof; 

Yet  is  it  to  the  fiercest  sun 
Impervious  and  storm-proof. 

So  warm,  so  beautiful  withal, 
In  perfect  fitness  for  its  aim, 
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That  to  the  kind  by  special  grace, 
There  instinct  surely  came. 

And  when  for  their  abodes  they  seek 

An  opportune  recess, 
The  hermit  has  no  finer  eye 

For  shadowy  quietness. 

These  find,  'mid  ivied  abbey  walls, 
A  canopy  in  some  still  nook; 

Others  are  pent-housed  by  a  brae 
That  overhangs  a  brook. 

There  to  the  brooding  bird  her  mate 
Warbles  by  fits  his  low,  clear  song; 

And  by  the  btisy  streamlet  both 
Are  sung  to  all  day  long. 

Or  in  sequestered  lanes  they  build. 
Where,  till  the  flitting  bird's  return, 

Her  eggs  within  the  nest  repose. 
Like  relics  in  an  urn. 

But  still,  where  general  choice  is  good, 

There  is  a  better  and  a  best; 
•  And,  among  fairest  objects,  some 
Are  fairer  than  the  rest; 

This,  one  of  those  small  builders  proved 
In  a  green  covert,  where,  from  out 

The  forehead  of  a  pollard  oak. 
The  leafy  antlers  sprout; 

For  she  had  planned  the  mossy  lodge. 

Mistrusting  her  evasive  skill. 
Had  to  a  primrose  looked  for  aid 

Her  wishes  to  fulfil. 
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High  on  the  trunk^s  projecting  brow, 
And  fixed  an  infant's  span  above 

The  budding  flowers,  peeped  forth  the  nest, 
The  prettiest  of  the  grove ! 

The  treasure  proudly  did  I  show 

To  some  whose  minds  without  disdain 

Can  turn  to  little  things;  but  once 
Looked  up  for  it  in  vain: 

'Tis  gone — a  ruthless  spoiler's  prey, 
Who  heeds  not  beauty,  love,  or  song, 

'Tis  gone  (so  seemed  it) !  and  we  grieved 
Indignant  at  the  wrong. 

— William  Wordsworth, 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  on  the  wren's  nest.  Bring  into 
your  work  the  various  places  where  birds  build  nests. 
Apply  your  lesson  on  building,  that  is,  note  the  order  of 
arrangement. 


LESSON  XLVIII. 

THE  USEFULNESS  OF  BIRDS. 

Loss  of  bird  life  in  coimtry  districts  means  loss 
of  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  country. 
This  loss  is  due  to  the  killing  or  frightening 
away  of  birds  by  loud  noises. 

This  is  owing  to  ignorance.  It  is  assumed  that 
birds  are  more  of  a  nuisance  than  anything 
else  and,  therefore,  must  be  destroyed. 
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II.  Loss  of  bird  life  also  means  loss  of  one  of  the 
farmer's  best  friends.  They  do  destroy,  but 
they  save  more  than  they  destroy. 

1.  There  are  forty-three  kinds  (species)  of  birds 

that  destroy  the  boU-weevil. 

2.  There  are  fifty-seven  kinds  that  destroy  in- 

sects that  attack  fruit-trees. 

3.  Cuckoos  and  orioles  destroy  leaf-eating  cater- 

pillars. 

4.  Hawks  and  owls  destroy  grasshoppers  and 

mice. 

5.  Woodpeckers  destroy  the  larvae  (yoimg)  of 

wood-boring  insects. 
It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  majority  of  birds  are  more 
of  a  benefit  than  an  injury. 

Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  composition  based  on  the  points  brought 
out  in  the  lesson.  Bring  out  the  following  ideas:  (i)  Of 
birds  furnishing  music  to  the  world.  (2)  Of  birds  as 
friends  or  companions  in  the  home  and  in  the  woods. 
(3)  Of  birds  as  destroyers  of  insects.  (4)  In  your  cli- 
max show  the  wrong  of  killing  the  beautiful  creatures 
of  the  air. 

2.  Devise  an  original  way  of  presenting  your  subject. 
Write  your  composition  interestingly,  that  is,  make  it 
more  than  a  statement  of  facts. 
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LESSON  XLIX. 
A  BIRD  AND  A  BUTTERFLY. 

The  Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterply. 

(observed,  as  described,  in  the  then  beautiful  ORCHARD, 

TOWN-END,  GRASMERE.) 

Art  thou  the  bird  whom  Man  loves  best, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast, 

Our  little  English  Robin; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  doors 
When  Autumn  winds  are  sobbing  ? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  Boors  ? 

Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inland? 
The  bird,  that  by  some  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  brother, 
The  darling  of  children  and  men? 
Could  Father  Adam  open  his  eyes 
And  see  this  sight  beneath  the  skies, 
He'd  wish  to  close  them  again. 
— If  the  butterfly  knew  but  his  friend, 
Hither  his  flight  he  would  bend; 
And  find  his  way  to  me. 
Under  the  branches  of  the  tree: 
In  and  out,  he  darts  about; 
Can  this  be  the  bird,  to  man'so  good. 
That,  after  their  bewildering. 
Covered  with  leaves  the  little  children, 

So  painfully  in  the  wood  ? 
What  ailed  thee,  Robin,  that  thou  could'st  pursue 

A  beautiful  creature. 
That  is  gentle  by  nature  ? 
Beneath  the  summer  sky 
From  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly; 
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'Tis  all  that  he  wishes  to  do. 
The  cheerer  Thou  of  our  indoor  sadness, 
He  is  the  friend  of  our  summer  gladness: 
What  hinders,  then,  that  ye  should  be 
Playmates  in  the  sunny  weather, 
And  fly  about  in  the  air  together ! 
His  beautiful  wings  in  crimson  are  drest, 
A  crimson  as  bright  as  thine  own: 
Would'st  thou  be  happy  in  thy  nest, 
O  pious  Bird !  whom  man  loves  best, 
Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone  I 

— William  Wordsworth, 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  unit  ideas  in  the  poem. 

2.  Find  a  plot  element  in  the  poem.    What  is  it? 

3.  Write  a  composition  on  what  you  have  learned 
from  the  poem  or  select  some  feature  of  the  poem  and 
write  about  it. 

LESSON  L. 

THE  BUTTERFLY. 

Study  I:    The  Butterfly  as  a  Type  of  Beauty  and 

Grace. 

The  butterfly  may  be  likened  to  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  girl  or  woman. 

I.  The  butterfly  as  an  object  of  admiration: 

Its  distinguishing  features  are  beauty  and  grace. 

(i)  It  has:  (a)  Brilliant  coloring.  (6)  Delicate  lines  of 
tody  and  wings,    (c)  Grace  of  movement. 

(2)  It  has  exquisite  color  schemes:  (a)  Crimson  and 
gold.     (6)  Lavender  of  the  wistaria,     (c)  Yellow  of  the 
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buttercup,  {d)  Black  of  the  crow,  {e)  Specks  of  white, 
(/)  Veinings  of  soft  brown  Imes. 

(3)  Li  form  it  is:  (a)  Dainty  and  well  proportioned. 
(b)  Its  filmy  wings  are  richly  decorated. 

2.  The  butterfly  in  action: 

(i)  Flying  into  a  garden,  hovering,  dancing,  courtesy- 
ing,  settling.  (2)  Gyrating  (moving  round  and  round), 
then  drifting  out  into  the  fields.  (3)  Parading  its  wonder- 
ful colors.     (4)  Folding  and  unfolding  its  gauzy  wings. 

(5)  With  fluttering  movements,  causing  color  changes. 

(6)  With  their  fast-receding  splendors  gold-brightening 
the  areas  of  their  flight. 

Exercise. 
Write  an  original  composition  on  the  butterfly. 

Study  n :   Outlines  for  a  Story. 

Scene  I. 

I.  A  butterfly  flew  into  the  garden,  hovered  near 
me,  then  danced  a  stately  minuet  in  mid-air, 
courtesied,  and  settled  on  the  edge  of  an 
ivory-tinted  rose.  Not  contented  there,  it 
fluttered  its  wings,  touched  one  blossom  after 
another,  and  at  length  Ut  on  the  top  rail  of 
an  old  rustic  fence. 
II.  A  second  butterfly  flew  into  the  garden,  imi- 
tated the  gyrations  of  the  first  comer,  and  then 
drifted  out  into  the  fields  of  alfalfa. 
ni.  A  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fiJth  butterfly  passed 
me,  fluttering  hither  and  yon  as  if  parading 
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their  wonderful  colors  before  me.  Then  I  dis- 
covered that  one  of  them  was  the  leader.  He 
finally  settled  on  the  rail  fence  and  the  others 
fell  together,  huddled  in  an  odd  little  bimch, 
animated,  varicolored,  as  they  folded  and  un- 
folded their  gauzy  wings.  Then,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  the  imp  of  restlessness,  they  rose  and 
sailed  away — out  among  the  flowering  plants 
across  the  lawn,  into  the  shady  orchard, 
abroad  over  the  sunny  meadows — the  deli- 
cate hues  of  their  filmy  wings  fitting  well  the 
summer  scene. 

Scene  II. 

I.  As  if  a  breath  of  air  had  borne  them  hither,  a 
cloud  of  butterflies  appeared,  drifting  con- 
tentedly among  the  autumn  leaves — ^floating 
on  the  invisible  breeze — soaring,  curving, 
dropping— again  soaring,  circhng  higher  and 
yet  higher  to  the  very  tree-tops — tumbling 
back  again  among  the  leaves — settling,  stir- 
ring, and  resettling,  airily,  noiselessly,  daintily, 
and  with  dignity.  One  beauty  appeared 
like  a  fringe  of  gold  and  cream  on  a  green- 
and-purple  leaf,  as  if  purposely  blending  its 
colors  with  her  own. 
II.  Once  more  in  flight,  the  pretty  wanderers  seemed 
bent  on  nothing  more  purposeful  than  merry- 
making— now  indolently  drifting  at  ease — 
now,  as  if  by  common  impulse,  rising  rapidly 
with  many  convolutions  and  floating  tree-top 
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high — now  falling  like  animated  thistledown 
back  to  their  resting-places,  wings  folded, 
wings  fluttering  in  cascades. 

Scene  III. 

On  the  twigs  the  butterflies  strung  themselves  like 
bees,  one  after  another.  Their  coloring  was  as  the 
wistaria,  their  yellow  as  the  heart  of  a  buttercup,  their 
black  as  that  of  a  crow,  with  here  and  there  a  white 
speck  like  a  minute  cloud  of  delicate  tracery.  The  pale 
buff  did  not  differ  from  pale  orange  when  the  wings  were 
folded;  but  when  they  spread  for  flight  the  orange  took 
a  deeper  shade.  A  wide  black  margin  edged  both  wings, 
while  the  snow-white  dots  were  vpined  with  lace-like 
lines  in  a  soft  shade  of  brown. 

Scene  IV. 

Lightly  poised  on  a  single  pine  needle,  erect,  as  if  in 
deep  thought,  one  dashing,  brilliant  butterfly  presented 
a  marvellous  picture.  Its  uneasy  movement,  as  at  length 
it  prepared  for  flight,  only  added  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  attitude — ^wings  fluttering,  kaleidoscopic  in  the  be- 
wildering maze  of  their  color  changes.  Then,  swaying 
lazily  in  the  evening  breeze,  it  floated  away  and  away, 
blending  its  own  glory  of  purple  and  gold  with  that  of 
the  simset. 

Scene  V. 

(Conclusion  of  Scenes  I,  II,  III,  IV.) 

Like  a  myriad  of  infinitesimal  fans  appeared  the  cloud 
of  butterflies  as  it  passed  through  the  sim-warmed  at- 
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mosphere  across  the  emerald  fields,  brightening  the  areas 
of  their  flight  with  their  fast-receding  splendors. 

Exercise. 

1.  Use  any  one  of  these  scenes  as  the  basis  of  a  plot, 

2.  Outline  the  plot. 

3.  Write  a  story,  making  sure:  (i)  That  the  story  is 
a  complete  unit.  (2)  That  you  xmderstand  the  pro- 
portion of  story  divisions. 

Study  in :   Mid-September. 

1.  A  cloud  of  butterflies  appear,  drifting  contentedly, 
floating,  soaring,  curving,  dropping,  stirring,  settUng 
and  resettling,  their  wonderful  colors  radiant  in  the 
sunlight. 

2.  They  are  seemingly  bent  on  merrymaking;  indo- 
lently drifting;  rising  with  many  convolutions  {convolu- 
tion jneans  rolling  together),  floating  tree-top  high,  then 
low  as  the  green  grass. 

Exercise  I. 

Outline  a  description: 

1.  Of  one  butterfly. 

2.  Of  a  butterfly  in  action. 

3.  Of  a  group  of  butterflies. 

4.  Of  a  cloud  of  butterflies. 

After  outlining,  write  out  a  full  description  of  one  or 
more  butterflies. 

Collateral  Reading. 

''The  Butterfly  Hunters/'  by  Eugene  Murray- Aaron. 
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Exercise  n. 

1.  Outline  "The  Butterfly  Hunters,"  or  some  other 
selection. 

2.  From  the  outline  and  your  knowledge  gained  from 
the  lesson  write  a  story. 

Exercise  in. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  your  vocabulary,  find 
unusual  words,  phrases,  'and  sentences.  Add  them  to 
your  present  store  and  find  their  meaning. 

For  example: 

1.  What  is  represented  (or  suggested)  in  "a  cloud"? 
"drifting  contentedly"? 

2.  What  is  represented  (or  suggested)  in  "floating"? 
"soaring"?  "curving"?  "droppmg"?  "stirring"?  "set- 
tUng " ?  " resettHng " ?  "convolutions " ? 

3.  Find  two  other  words  that  give  the  same  meaning 
as  "radiant." 

4.  Find  words  meaning  the  same  thing  as  "bent  on." 

5.  Find  words  meaning  the  same  things  as  "strung 
themselves,"  "lightly  poised,"  "indolently,"  "pictur- 
esqueness." 

6.  Consider  the  meaning  of  "a  breath  of  air,"  "borne 
hither,"  "of  purpose  blending,"  "bent  on  naught  more 
purposeful." 
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LESSON  LI. 

THE  ANT  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

A  Fable — Personifying  Insects. 

I. 
Presentation  of  Subject. 

A  silly  young  cricket,  accustomed  to  sing, 
Through  the  warm  months  of  gay  summer  and  spring. 
Began  to  complain ^  when  he  found  that  at  home 
His  cupboard  was  empty  and  winter  was  come. 

Note  contrast: 

Not  a  crumb  to  be  found 
On  the  snow-covered  ground; 
Not  a  flower  could  he  see; 
Not  a  leaf  on  a  tree. 
"Oh!  what  will  become,"  said  the  cricket,  "of  me?" 

Study  the  words  in  italics.    Explain  what  they  mean 
and  how  they  are  used. 

11. 

At  last,  by  starvation  and  famine  made  bold. 
All  dripping  with  wet,  and  trembling  with  cold, 
Away  he  set  off  to  a  miseriy  ant, 
To  see,  if  to  keep  him  alive,  she  would  grant 

Him  shelter  from  rain — 

A  mouthfid  of  grain; 

He  wished  only  to  borrow — 

He'd  repay  it  to-morrow; 
If  not,  he  must  die  of  starvation  and  sorrow. 

Study  as  in  Part  I. 
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III. 

Said  the  ant  to  the  cricket,  "l*m  your  servant  and  friend, 

But  we  ants  never  borrow,  we  ants  never  lend; 

But  tell  me,  dear  cricket,  did  you  nothing  lay  by 

When  the  weather  was  warm?"    Quoth  the  cricket,  "Not  I ! 

My  heart  was  so  light. 

That  I  sang  day  and  night; 

For  all  nature  looked  gay." 

"You  sang,  sir,  you  say? 
Go  then,"  said  the  ant,  "and  dance  winter  away," 

See  the  change  of  thought  brought  out  in  Part  III. 

The  Climax. 

Thus  ending,  he  hastily  lifted  the  wicket, 
And  out  of  the  door  threw  the  poor  cricket. 

See  how  one  thought  grows  out  of  another. 

Final  Thought. 

Some  call  this  a  fable!     I'll  warrant  it  true. 

Some  crickets  have  four  legs,  and  some  have  but  two. 

Exercise. 

1.  Find  the  plot.    Find  the  moral.    Analyze  by  out- 
line. 

2.  Write  a  story  composition  on  an  ant  and  a  cricket. 
Outline  the  poem  for  story  work  as  follows: 

Study  I. 

I.    The  placement. 
II.    The  characters. 

III.    The  basis  of  the  plot  (the  action  of  the  story) 
or  main  point. 
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rV.    The  special  features,  which,  in  this  case,  furnish 
the  situation,  or  the  event,  on  which  the  plot 
is  based. 
V.    The  motif  (the  reason  for). 
VI.    The  moral  or  lesson. 

Under  each  heading  write  out  briefly  all  that  belongs 
to  it. 

Study  II:  Outline  of  the  Characters. 

Here  the  insects  are  personified  (given  personality — 
likened  to  human  beings). 
The  characters  are: 

I.    The  cricket: 

1.  Silly. 

2.  Lazy. 

3.  Improvident. 

4.  Singing  when  he  should  work. 
II.    The  ant : 

1.  Wise. 

2.  Industrious. 

3.  Prudent  (taking  care  of  himself). 

4.  Happy  in  providing  for  the  present  and  against 

a  "rainy  day."    Why  "rainy  day ''? 

Study  m. 

Two  situations: 

I.    The  cricket  made  no  provision  for  the  long  winter 

days  and  nights. 
II.    The  ant  provided  for  the  winter  season. 
On  these  two  facts  or  situations  a  plot  has  been  built. 
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Study  IV:  Story  Divisions. 
Place  under  each  division  the  facts  briefly  stated. 

I.    Introduction. 
II.    Plot. 
III.    Climax. 

Collateral  Reading. 

''The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket,"  by  John  Keats. 
''The  Cricket,"  by  William  Cowper. 

LESSON  LII. 

THE  ANT. 

Study  I. 

Take  the  ant  as  a  subject  for  a  story  composition. 

I.  Study  your  subject  carefully.  Find  out  what 
thoughts  it  suggests  to  your  mind.  Those 
thoughts  will  be  the  material  with  which  you 
will  work,  and  you  must  think  how  you  can 
best  use  that  material. 
II.  After  this,  think  out  a  plan  for  your  story 
composition,  and  decide  what  thought  shall  be 
the  main  point  or  centre  of  the  plot. 

Understand  that  your  plot  is  to  be  your  start- 
ing-point. 

This  does  not  mean  that  your  plot  is  the  intro- 
duction in  your  composition,  but  that  your 
plot  of  action,  that  is,  the  particular  thing  or 
point  you  have  in  your  mind  in  writing,  must 
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be  dear  to  you  before  you  can  think  of  an 
introduction. 

When  you  know  the  point  you  wish  to  bring 
out  in  the  plot  then  you  can  plan  your  story 
composition  so  as  to  divide  your  material 
into:  (i)  introduction,  (2)  plot,  and  (3)  cli- 
max. 
III.  Each  division  of  the  story  composition  must  be 
given  its  proper  amount  of  material. 

This  is  to  be  governed  and  guided  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  divisions  themselves. 

Keep  these  divisions  in  mind;   we  shall  come  back 
to  them. 

Exercise. 

What  have  you  learned  from  this  lesson? 

LESSON  LIII. 

THE  ANT. 

(continued.) 

Taking  the  ant  as  your  theme  or  subject  (the  basis)  of 
the  story  composition,  notice  the  following  points: 

I.    The  ant  is  an  insect. 

II.  It  may  be  studied  as  you  would  study  a  human 
being,  as  a  person.  That  is  why  we  say  that 
the  ant  has  personality. 

1.  It  lives. 

2.  It  seems  to  think  and  reason. 

3.  It  acts. 
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ni.    It  must  live  or  it  could  not  even  move  its  body. 

It  works  with  system  and  precision. 

We  know  that  it  builds;  communicates  with  its 
ant  relations  and  friends;  knows  fear,  pleas- 
ure, and  anger. 

In  this  way  it  can  be  compared  to  a  human 
being.    These  are  the  marks  of  its  personality. 

We  will  now  see  how  it  can  be  used  in  story  form. 

Study. 
The  Ant  Compared  to  a  Human  Being. 

If  you  were  going  to  write  about  a  man,  woman,  or 
child,  you  would  first  notice,  or  imagine,  how  the  per- 
son looked  or  acted,  or  both.  These  points  would  help 
you  to  form  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  that  person. 
The  picture  would  be  a  definite  type  of  what  you  think 
persons  of  that  kind  would  or  should  be. 

In  story-composition  work  the  word  type  means  sqm£- 
thing  like  other  things  of  the  same  class — an  image  or 
representation  of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  now  is  this: 

The  ant  has  special  marks  which  distinguish  it  among 
insects  and  other  living  creatures  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  which  give  it  personahty — a  personality  all  its 
own. 

It  is  a  type  or  image  of  all  other  ants  so  far  as  its 
body  is  concerned,  and  of  all  other  animals  so  far  as 
life,  intelligence,  and  activity  are  concerned. 
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A  wise  man  once  said:  **Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
consider  her  ways  and  be  wise.'' 

Which  means  that  the  ant  is  a  type  of  that  which  a 
sluggard  is  not,  that  is,  a  type  of  energy,  industry,  in- 
telligent activity. 

Now  note: 

1.  The  ant  is  a  type  belonging  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, (i)  A  type  of  the  smallest  animals.  (2)  A  type 
of  insect. 

2.  It  is  a  type  of  best  qualiiieSy  even  in  men  and 
women,  (i)  It  is  an  early  riser.  (2)  It  is  an  untiring 
worker,  (3)  It  is  an  intelligent  worker.  (4)  It  is  an 
orderly  worker. 

Exercise. 

1.  Note  the  feature-points  brought  out  in  this  study. 

2.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  use  a  character 
serving  to  illustrate  the  working  qualities  of  the  ant. 

3.  Follow  an  outline  in  which  you  de^gnate  the  type 
of  character,  the  qualities  of  character,  and  the  indus- 
try in  which  the  person  is  engaged. 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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LESSON  LIV. 

THE  ANT. 

(continued.) 

A  Study  in  Analysis. 

A  yet  closer  study  of  the  ant  as  a  subject  is  necessary. 
The  ant  has  been  shown  to  be,  in  some  respects,  like  a 
human  being,  and  so  to  possess  a  personality  of  its  own. 
This  likeness  is  centred  in  certain  facts  which  may  be 
called  features  or  points,  by  means  of  which  the  insect 
may  be  correctly  described. 

Study  I. 

I.    Form.    It  has  a  body  composed  of  head,  tnmk, 
and  legs.    It  has  a  heart,  eyes,  mouthy  some- 
thing that  answers  to  teeth. 
II.    Size.    It  is  one  of  the  most  diminutive,  that  is, 
one  of  the  smallest  (tiniest)  of  living  crea- 
tures. 
Look  at,  or  think  of,  an  ant.      Is  its  size  a 
measure  of  its  ability? 
HI.    Temperament.    By  this  is  meant  how  the  crea- 
ture is  made  up,  especially  in  its  mind  and 
souly  as  we  should  say  of  a  human  being. 
It  is  quiet  and,  yet,  excitable.    It  is  very  in- 
telligent, earnest,  and  energetic.     It  is  easily 
alarmed  and  very  brave. 
IV.    Habits.    Watch  an  ant  move.    See  how  quickly 
it  moves,  as  if  in  a  hurry,  having  no  time  to 
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waste.  Time  is  money,  as  we  should  say, 
even  to  an  ant,  if  by  money  we  mean  some 
particular  object  it  has  in  view  as  it  runs 
hither  and  thither,  stopping  now  for  an  in- 
stant, then  starting  off  again,  repeating  those 
movements  again  and  again. 
Can  you  imagine  an  ant  as  being  practical? 
Well,  it  is.  It  is  always  busy,  that  is,  when 
awake.  Busy  doing  something  useful  and  nec- 
essary. Everything  it  does  has  an  aim — it 
means  something  real. 

Exercise. 

What  have  you  learned  from  this  lesson? 

Study  II. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  an  ant  is  a  domestic  animal? 
Well,  it  is,  for  it  has  a  home  which  it  loves  as  truly  as 
you  have  a  home  and  love  it.  The  ant's  home  may  be 
in  and  among  the  roots  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  ground  under 
a  rock  or  the  footpath,  or  in  what  is  known  as  an  ant- 
hill. And  inside  that  home  which  it  has  dug  out  or 
built  there  are  passages  like  streets  full  of  little  rooms 
in  which  the  members  of  the  family  and  tribe  live. 
Yes!  ants  are  home  makers. 

Did  you  ever  know  that  an  ant  is  a  social  animal? 
It  is  so,  indeed.  You  have  noticed,  have  you  not?  what 
a  swarm  of  ants  will  rush  out  if  their  home  is  in  any 
way  disturbed.  These  insects  live  in  groups,  or  tribes, 
and  seem  very  happy  in  the  social  life  they  live.  If 
you  have  ever  seen  just  one  ant  all  alone  away  from 
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home,  it  has  looked  a  very  lonely,  discouraged,  and  un- 
happy little  thing,  has  it  not? 

Can  you  fancy  an  ant  being  a  traveller^  going  about 
the  earth  like  a  gypsy?  That  is  just  what  he  is  and 
does.  The  insects  travel  in  great  crowds.  One  cannot 
be  very  sure  why  they  wander  away  like  that,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  is  because  of  the  want  of  food,  or 
because  another  tribe  of  ants  has  driven  them  away  by 
force  of  greater  numbers,  or  because  the  ground  where 
their  home  was  has  been  used  for  some  purpose  by  the 
owner  and  their  home  destroyed. 

These  various  features  or  points  blended  in  a  natural 
and  ordinary  way  show  that  the  insect  lives  and  how  it 
lives. 

Here,  then,  you  have  material  for  a  picture  of  the 
ant  and  its  life. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  based  upon  these  feature-points. 

LESSON  LV. 

STORY  FEATURES  AFFORDED  BY  THE  ANT. 

Just  think  how  you  would  bring  the  features  you  have 
studied  into  a  descriptive  picture. 

I.    Describe  the  ant's  body: 

1.  Its  size. 

2.  Its  different  parts. 

n.    Describe  how  it  makes  its  home: 
I.  Underground;  or  as 
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2.  An  ant-hill. 

Showing:  (i)  How  it  gathers  material.    (2)  How 
it  puts  the  material  together. 

in.    Describe  an  ant  at  work: 

1.  Following  a  trail  or  path. 

2.  In  gangs  or  companies. 

3.  In  relays,  that  is,  gangs  (companies),  turn 
by  turn. 

IV.    Describe  the  outside  of  an  ant's  home. 

What  lessons  can  be  learned  from  a  study  of  an  ant? 

1.  That  the  smallest  living  creature  is  none  too  small 
to  illustrate  life:  (i)  Its  habits.  (2)  Its  spirit.  (3)  Its 
possibilities.      (4)  Perseverance.      (5)   Industry. 

2.  That  rightly  directed  effort  will  bring  results. 

3.  That  the  smallest  living  creatures  can  teach  grown 
men  and  women  how  to  live  and  make  the  best  of  their 
lives. 

Exercise. 
Write  a  story  composition  describing  an  ant  at  work. 

LESSON  LVI. 

SCENES  OF  ANT  ACTIVITY. 

Do  you  ask,  *^How  shall  I  find  the  material  for  a 
story  composition  on  the  ant?"  Note  carefully  the 
answer. 

I.    Find,  say,  an  old  tree  where  you  can  See  some 
ants  moving  about.    You  may  be  sure  that 
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down  among  the  roots  is  an  ants'  home. 
Now,  disturb  the  earth  about  the  roots  and 
mark  the  result. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  groxmd  will  be  almost  cov- 
ered with  the  little  creatures  running  about 
in  the  most  excited  manner,  sometimes  stop- 
ping in  front  of  one  another  waving  their 
tiny  feelers  as  if  marking  their  discussion  of 
what  had  disturbed  them.  By  and  by  they 
nearly  all  disappear — ^just  a  few  remaining 
outside. 

Can  you  guess  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Does 
it  not  mean  that  all  the  crowd  turned  out 
to  see  what  had  shaken  their  imderground 
castle,  and  prepared  to  fight  the  enemy  if 
they  could  find  him,  or  else  run  off  to  find 
another  place  for  a  home?  Their  running 
about  was  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance, and  their  stopping  and  waving  their 
feelers  was  their  way  of  talking  about  it.  At 
last,  when  they  could  not  find  any  explana- 
tion, and  the  cause  was  not  repeated,  they 
retired  to  their  home  and  left  some  of  their 
companions  to  keep  watch. 
II.  It  may  be  a  different  scene  that  you  behold, 
really  a  scene  of  peaceful  industry, — the  ants 
moving  briskly  about  an  ant-hill.  Look 
closely  and  you  will  see  that  some  are  car- 
rying or  dragging  little  burdens,  that  some- 
times more  than  one  ant  is  struggling  with  a 
burden.     Perhaps  it  is  a  tiny  leaf,  or  splinter 
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of  wood,  or  a  big  crumb  of  earth.  Notice 
how  hard  they  pull  and  push,  till  they  get  it 
to  the  little  hole  which  is  the  entrance  to 
the  cave  where  their  home  is.  They  manage 
to  get  it  down  out  of  sight,  and  you  are  left 
to  guess  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it. 
You  will  be  quite  near  the  truth  if  you  guess 
that  they  are  trying  to  improve  their  home 
in  some  way.  Or  the  burden  may  be  a  dead 
fly,  or  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  grain  of  wheat. 
They  are  taking  food  home  from  the  market. 
in.  You  have  sometimes  seen  ants  busy  running 
about  the  pavement,  but,  perhaps,  have  never 
taken  special  notice  of  what  they  were  do- 
ing. Now,  do  take  special  notice  and  you 
will  see  something  worth  seeing.  If  the 
ant  could  understand  you,  you  might  say: 
*' Little  ant,  what  are  you  so  busy  about?" 
*'Look,"  replies  the  ant,  "I  have  a  grain  of 
sand"  (or  earth)  "in  my  hands,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  leave  it  on  this  big  flat  stone."  "What 
for?"  "What  for?  Why,  to  get  rid  of  it." 
"Why?"  "Because  I  am  helping  to  dig  out 
a  home  for  my  family  imder  this  pavement, 
and  this  is  the  only  place  where  I  can  dump 
the  sand"  (or  earth).  "And  all  these  other 
ants,  are  they  doing  the  same?"  "Yes,  we 
are  all  working  together.  We  are  a  tribe, 
and  we  make  our  homes  near  each  other  for 
the  sake  of  protection.  We  have  found  the 
ground  under  this  big  flat  stone  a  good  place 
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for  our  little  city  and  are  now  la5dng  it  out 
and  making  our  family  homes." 
IV.    In  these  three  illustrations  you  have: 

1.  What  is  called  the  placement.     By  this  is 

meant  the  locality  or  spot  or  place  where 
you  set  the  subject  of  the  story. 
In  the  first  illustration  it  was  the  roots  of  an 
old  tree;  in  the  second  it  was  an  ant-hill; 
in  the  third,  a  particular  spot  under  the 
pavement  on  which  you  were  walking. 

2.  What  is  called  the  plot.    This  "h'ttle  army 

of  busy  workers,"  running  about  like  an 
animated  crazy  quilt,  is  doing  something 
definite,  with  a  well-understood  purpose. 
There  is  a  home  to  be  protected.  (First 
illustration.)  There  is  a  home  to  be  built.* 
(Third  illustration.) 

In  the  one  case  they  are  plotting  to  protect 
their  homes;  in  the  other  case  they  are 
plotting  to  build  their  homes. 

Thus  you  have  the  plot  of  your  story. 

3.  What  is  called  the  action.    This  means  the 

movements  of  the  actors  in  the  composi- 
tion scene,  or  the  progress  of  the  thoughts 
that  are  being  written  down  from  point  to 
point  and  conclusion. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  based  upon  this  study. 
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LESSON  LVII. 

ANTS  AS  ACTORS. 

1.  All  are  workers — individual  workers.  Each  ant 
has  its  particular  place  to  fill. 

2.  They  are  collective  workers.  They  work  together 
in  gangs  or  companies  or  armies  when  necessary. 

3.  They  work,  seemingly,  according  to  rule  and  order. 
This  is  shown  by  the  result  obtained  when  they  work 
together  for  some  common  object,  like  the  defeat  of  an 
enemy  or  the  making  of  an  ant  village  or  ants'  home. 

4.  They  are  earnest  and  diligent  workers.  Watch 
them  as  they  pass  and  repass,  appear  and  disappear, 
assemble  and  scatter,  as  it  seems,  in  utter  disorder,  but 
really  with  a  wonderful  regularity  and  persistency,  each 
one  attending  to  its  own  part  of  the  great  plan,  as  if 
the  successful  result  depended  entirely  on  its  own  in- 
dividual efforts,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  any  work  in  which  several  people  are  united. 

5.  They  are  workers  moved  by  one  common  impulse 
and  motive.  All  their  eforts  are  directed,  at  any  par- 
ticidar  time,  to  the  one  thing  to  be  done.  This  is  called 
concentration  of  effort, — an  effort  on  just  that  one  matter 
of  the  existing  moment. 

You  can,  of  course,  choose  any  placement  for  your 
story  composition  on  the  ant.  Indeed,  it  will  help  you 
greatly  if  you  do  choose  one  that  is  different  from  one 
of  the  illustrations  used  in  Lesson  LVI.    For  instance: 

1.  A  niche  in  a  stone  wall. 

2.  The  earth  around  a  fence  post. 
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3.  The  space  between  a  street  curbstone  and  the 
pavement. 

4.  A  crack  in  an  asphalt-laid  street  or  sidewalk. 

5.  A  piece  of  fruit  or  bread  thrown  carelessly  away. 

6.  The  inside  of  a  sugar-barrel. 

Exercise. 

Describe  some  ants  building  a  home. 


LESSON  LVm. 
AN  ANT  COMPARED  TO  A  HUMAN  BEmO. 

From  two  illustrations  in  the  preceding  lesson  you 
learned  how  to  place  the  scene  of  your  story  composition 
(placement) ;  how  to  define  the  motive  or  object  of  the 
story  (plot);  how  to  express  action  or  movement,  that 
is,  how  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  subject  from  one 
point  to  another. 

We  now  come  to  the  study  of  characters.  Instead 
of  studying  the  ant  as  a  class,  we  shall  study  a 
particular  or  individual  ant,  and  we  shall  try  to  draw 
as  interesting  a  picture  as  possible.  In  Lesson  LIII  it 
was  said  that  the  ant  may  be  studied  as  you  "study  a 
human  being."  So,  also,  the  ant  may  be  written  about 
as  you  would  write  about  a  human  being. 

In  a  story  composition  on  human  life  we  call  the  men, 
women,  and  children  characters.  In  the  same  way,  in 
your  story  composition  on  the  ant,  the  insects  used  may 
be  called  characters. 
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Just  as  one  person  in  a  story  of  human  life  is  known 
as  the  central  figure  around  which  all  other  persons 
revolve,  so  in  an  ant  story  one  ant  or  particular  group 
of  ants  must  be  the  central  figure  or  figures. 

Characters  are:  (i)  Principal.    (2)  Minor. 

The  principal  or  chief  character  is  the  one  to  be 
always  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  story. 

Study  I, 

Imagine  a  war  between  two  tribes  of  ants.    You 
must  naturally  confine  yourself  to  one  side  of  the  quar- 
rel, since  you  can  have  only  one  chief  character. 
You  can  make  whom  you  like  this  chief  character. 
He  may  be  a 

General, 

Colonel, 

Major, 

Captain, 

Lieutenant, 

Sergeant-Major, 

Sergeant, 

Corporal, 

Private,  or, 
the  one  above  all — the  King  or  President. 

Do  you  understand  that  around  the  chief  character, 
whomever  you  choose  for  the  position,  all  the  other 
necessary  characters  revolve?  Even  if  it  is  a  private- 
soldier  ant  acting  as  a  sentinel  at  the  little  hole  or 
entrance  to  the  ants'  village,  //  must  be  first  all  through 
the  story.  Every  part  of  the  story  must  depend  upon 
the  sentinel  ant,  even  the  king  ant's  part. 
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'study  n. 

Imagine  a  domestic  scene,  father  and  mother  ants,  boy 
and  girl  ants,  and  a  baby  ant  {grub).  In  this  case  you 
can  make  any  one  of  the  family  the  leading  character, 
even  the  wee  baby  ant.  You  know  that  the  baby  of 
a  family  is  very  often  the  central  figure,  or  chief  char- 
acter, in  that  family.  Everybody  and  everything  have 
to  give  way  to  it.  So,  if  you  like,  make  the  baby  ant  in 
your  story  the  chief  character. 

If  you  make  the  father  ant  the  principal  (chief)  char- 
acter, write  about  his  making  a  home  for  his  family, 
searching  for  food  for  them,  defending  them  against 
danger,  chastising  the  children  when  they  are  naughty, 
and  anything  else  you  can  think  of. 

Always  remember  that  you  must  first  know  clearly  what 
you  are  going  to  write  about,  whether  it  is  a  person  or 
thing,  something  living  or  not  living.  Be  sure  you 
know  just  what  you  want  to  bring  out.  When  that  is 
clear  and  settled,  you  will  at  once  know  what  must  be 
your  chief  character.  Then  get  to  work  and  say  all 
that  you  know  or  can  imagine  about  your  subject. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  from  this  lesson.  First  outline 
your  feature-points  under  story  divisions. 
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LESSON  LrX. 
HOW  TO  WRITE  THE  STORY  COMPOSITION. 

m 

Making  Use  of  the  Preceding  Studies 

ON  THE  Ant. 

I. 

In  order  to  know  what  material  to  use  in  a  story 
composition,  it  is  necessary  first  to  understand  clearly 
what  material  is  to  be  used  in  the  divisions  of  the 
story,  that  is,  what  may  be  included  in: 

1.  The  introduction. 

2.  The  plot. 

3.  The  climax. 

These  three  story  divisions  include  the  placement,  or 
location,  or  setting  of  the  story  composition;  the  action 
and  actors;  and  the  point  where  the  story  reaches  its 
full  development — practically  where  the  chief  purpose 
and  interest  of  the  story  lies. 

Note  carefully  that  the  story  composition  must  have 
a  beginning  and  an  ending,  therefore  it  must  progress, 
that  is,  move  onward  in  the  arrangement  of  the  story 
material.    This  is  called  progressive  movement. 

Each  division  of  the  story  contains  a  specific  (or 
special)  part  of  the  material  acquired  for  use  in  the 
story  as  a  whole. 

This  material  acquired  for  general  purposes  must  be 
properly  (systematically)  and  correctly  divided. 

That  part  chosen  for  any  particular  division  must  fit 
in, — ^be  natural  to  that  division. 
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II. 

With  these  points  in  your  mind,  clear,  plain,  and  well 
understood,  consider: 

I.  Where  the  placement  shall  be,  that  is,  the  de- 
scription of  the  location  of  the  story. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  introduction,  either  as 
part  of  it  or  the  whole  of  it.  Or  it  may  form 
an  important  part  of  the  main  body  of  the 
story.  If  it  comes  in  the  latter,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  overshadow  the  chief 
object  and  subject  of  the  body  of  the  story; 
otherwise  the  balance,  or  proper  proportion,  of 
the  story  would  be  destroyed. 

Note:  However  important  the  different  divi- 
sions of  a  story  composition  may  be,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  balance,  or  proper  proportion, 
be  preserved  between  the  divisions. 

Further,  the  object  you  have  in  view  in  beginning 
to  write  must  be  kept  in  mind  all  the  time. 
It  is  the  reason  of  your  writing.  It  is  the 
proving,  or  illustrating,  or  explaining,  some 
thought  or  purpose  in  your  mind — ^the  plot 
you  are  working  out. 

II.    What  the  material  for  the  placement  may  be: 

1.  Any  actual  spot  where  the  scene  is  taking 

place,  such  as  an  ant-hill,  or  an  underground 
cave,  or  the  root  of  a  tree. 

2.  Any  one  or  all  of  the  actors  and  their  actions. 

The  working  out  of  the  plot  (the  main 
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thing  to  be  considered  and  developed)  de- 
pends on  the  actors  and  can  be  made  to  issti^ 
.  from  them,  just  as  a  river  issues  from  a 
spring  or  fountain — ^the  river  being  of  the 
greater  importance,  though  the  spring  is 
necessary  for  its  existence. 
3.  Any  circumstance  that  caused  you  to  notice 
the  ants  and  their  ways. 

III. 

Having  found,  or  decided  upon,  the  placement  (or 
setting)  of  the  story  composition,  fix  upon  the  line  you 
will  follow  afterward — whether  you  will  write  about  just 
one  ant,  or  any  number  from  two  to  a  dozen.  These  are 
to  h6  your  actors  or  characters. 

Then  decide  what  you  will  make  the  ant  or  ants  do. 
You  will  then  have  provided  for  the  main  body  of  the 
story  composition — ^the  plot. 

IV. 

You   know  now  how  to  provide  material   for   the. 
placement,  the  plot,  the  introduction,  and  the  action. 
Now  consider  the  climax. 

If  you  look  into  your  dictionary,  you  will  fijrid  that  the 
word  climax  means  summit,  and  summit  the  top,  or  high- 
est point.  Have  you  a  mountain  or  even  a  hill  in  your 
neighborhood?  The  top  of  that  hill  is,  so  to  speak,  its 
climax.  When  next  you  climb  up  the  hillside  think  that 
you  are  climbing  up  to  the  climax. 

Now,  just  as  the  hill  seems  to  grow  up  out  of  the 
body  of  the  world  to  its  very  top,  or  climax,  so  out  of 
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the  main  body  of  your  story  grows  the  exciting  finish, 
and  its  real  end — the  point,  the  thing,  you  have  been 
aiming  at  all  through  the  story — ^is  the  climax. 

For  instance,  refer  to  the  two  little  stories  imagined 
in  this  study.  In  each  one  the  story-teller  is  working 
up  to  the  discovery  of  an  ant-hill.  Each  ant-hill  is  the 
climax  of  its  own  little  story. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  climax  is  the  explanation  of 
all  that  has  gone  on  before  in  the  story.  It  might  per- 
haps be  called  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Special  note: 

The  introduction  tells  us  what  the  story  is  about. 
The  plot  shows  us  how  the  story  is  worked  out. 
The  climax  shows  us  the  end — why  the  story  was 
written. 

Exercise. 

You  have  been  writing  descriptive  features  on  the 
lessons  and  studies  of  the  ant,  and  written  compositions 
on  some  of  the  studies.  Now  you  are  required  to  com- 
bine your  knowledge  in  a  correctly  written  story.  You 
may  write  along  any  of  the  following  lines. 

I.    Make  use  of  ants,  likening  them  to  human  beings, 
or  write  about  a  human  being  studied  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  ant,  but  in  each  case  follow 
the  story  outline  divisions. 
In  outlining  your  stories: 

1.  Make  your  introduction  appropriate, 

2.  Make  your  plot  significant  and  one  of  action. 

3.  Make  your  climax  dramatic,  or,  at  least,  strik- 

ing. 
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Working  lines: 

(i)  Select  one  chief  character,  or  a  group  of 
ants. 

(2)  Give  your  story  a  location  and  an  appro- 

priate setting. 

(3)  Create  a  situation  or  scene  as  the  plot. 

(4)  Use  only  material  that  is  naturally  associ- 

ated with  your  subject. 

(5)  Your  object  is  to  produce  a  unit,  that  is, 

to  unify  all  your  material  into  a  natural 
word-picture. 

(6)  Can  you  think  of: 
(a)  A  commimity,  or 

(6)  An  industry  that  suggests  itself  to  your 
mind  after  studying  the  life  of  the 
ant? 

Collateral  Reading. 
"The  Battle  of  the  Ants,"  by  Henry  David  Thoreau. 


LESSON  LX. 
THE  BEE. 

We  will  study  the  bee,  not  only  as  an  insect  of  a 
most  interesting  kind,  but  also  as  a  type : 

1.  Of  independence  combined  with  loyalty; 

2.  Of  industry  combined  with  happiness; 

3.  Of  intelligence  combined  with  skill. 

In  these  respects  it  is  a  strikingly  instructive  type. 
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Outline  for  Study. 

I. 
I.    The  bee: 

Characteristics: 

1.  The  sound  it  makes. 

2.  The  means  of  defense  it  has — ^its  sting. 

3.  Its  industrious  habits. 
Uses: 

1.  As  a  distinctive  type,  gifted  in  a  peculiar  way. 

2.  As  an  individual  or  personal  type. 
Remember  that  type  means  hind  or  class. 

II.    The  honeycomb: 
Its  building: 
Of  what  material: 

1.  Where  found. 

2.  How  found. 

Remember  that  the  making  of  the  honeycomb  is 
the  key  to  the  bee's  activity,  and  that  the 
activities  of  the  bee  form  the  plot. 

The  bee  and  the  beehive  form  the  foundation  (the 
basis)  of  your  story  composition.  They  are  to  supply 
you  with  the  material  for  the  building  of  your  story. 
For  this  reason  you  should  know  something  about  both, 
and  how  to  use  your  material  properly, 

II. 

Fix  your  attention  upon  this  point:  the  bee  is  a 
social  being — he  Kves  in  a  community,  but  as  a  worker 
he  works  alone  outside  the  hive.  Did  you  ever  see  more 
than  one  bee  working  on  the  same  flower  at  the  same 
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time?  Other  bees  may  be  abroad  in  numbers  and  all 
as  busy  as  bees  can  be,  but  they  are  not  together  like 
the  ants.     The  worker  bee — 

1.  Is  one  of  tnany  working  for  a  common  cause. 

2.  Has  its  own  individual  work  to  do,  but  Us  work 
combines  with  that  of  others  to  bring  about  results. 

Here  you  have  the  foundatioii  of  a  plot  which  can  be 
worked  out  along  interesting  lines.  A  good  way  to  do 
this  is  to  make  the  bee  like  a  human  being  and  study 
its  life  with  that  thought  in  your  mind. 

Points  for  the  story  composition: 

1.  The  individual.  Write  about  the  bee  as  if  it  were 
a  man  or  a  woman,  but  always  remembering  that  it  is  a 
bee.  Find  out  all  you  can  that  is  interesting  about 
the  insect,  keeping  in  mind  that  you  have  to  choose 
one  as  your  chief  character  and  the  foundation  of  your 
story. 

2.  The  home.  That  is  the  hive,  usually  made  of  wood 
or  glass.  This  can  be  pictured:  (a)  as  a  big  house  with 
many  rooms;  or  (b)  as  a  dty  with  streets  and  houses; 
or  (c)  as  a  factory,  a  workshop,  a  storehouse. 

If  you  take  (6)  or  (c)  as  your  subject,  you  will  picture 
a  scene  of  industry  as  full  of  energy  and  activity  as  any 
workshop  with  hundreds  of  workmen  in  it,  or  any  city 
crowded  with  workmen  thousands  in  number. 

3.  The  out-of-door  work.  This  may  be  pictured  as 
the  harvest-time  on  a  farm,  when  the  hay  and  fruits  and 
corn  and  wheat  are  being  gathered  and  taken  to  the 
barns  for  storage.  Or  to  the  plucking  of  flowers  by  a 
florist  to  fill  his  shop.  Or  any  other  occupation  that 
can  be  used  in  a  natural  way;  but  do  not  strain  any 
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illustration.    If  you  cannot  make  one  fit  properly  do  not 
use  it. 

4.  The  results  of  the  work.  These  busy  creatures,  the 
working  bees,  do  not  work  in  vain.  The  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  their  cells  in  the  hive  supply  the  world  with  the 
best  wax.  Stored  in  those  wax  cells  is  the  pure,  deli- 
cious honey.  So  that  when  the  busy  bee  is  making  him- 
self a  home,  and  storing  it  with  the  honey,  and  making 
bread  for  the  baby  bees,  he  is  working  for  the  world 
that  he  knows  nothing  about — lie  is  working  for  you. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  story  composition  on  what  you  have  learned 
from  this  study:  (i)  Write  about  the  bee  as  a  bee.  (2) 
Write  about  the  beehive  as  a  hive.  (3)  Write  about  the 
bees  as  living  in  a  commimity.  (4)  Write  about  the 
'bees  as  industrial  factors. 

Do  not  go  beyond  these  points. 

LESSON  LXI. 

THE  BEE. 

(continued.) 

Story  Material. 
I. 

"  Oh,  busy,  busy  bee ! " 

Such  is  the  opinion  we  have  of  the  bee — that  it  is  a 
very  busy  little  creature,  always  attending  to  its  own 
business  and  having  a  most  impleasant  disposition. 
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The  bee  is  an  insect  and  belongs  to  the  great  and 
wide-spread  animal  kingdom,  and  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

Among  the  different  kinds  the  one  that  you  know 
best  is  the  honey-bee. 

Bees  will  make  their  homes  almost  anywhere:  some- 
times deep  in  the  earth  in  dry  banks,  sometimes  in  heaps 
of  stone  or  gravel,  sometimes  in  a  bed  of  dry  moss.  Per- 
liaps  you  have  heard  of  wild  honey — the  sort  that  some 
wild,  wandering  bees  have  made,  say,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree 
in  the  woods. 

II. 

The  kind  of  bees'  nest  that  you  know  most  about  is 
the  hive.  Have  you  one  in  your  orchard  or  back  yard? 
There  is  something  here  for  you  to  study.  You  know 
the  outside  quite  well.  You  have  seen  a  honeycomb, 
have  you  not?  Then  you  know  the  inside  also.  The 
honeycomb  is  just  a  lump  of  wax  full  of  little  holes 
x)r  cells,  and  in  those  cells,  or  storerooms,  the  bees  stow 
the  honey  they  make. 

If  you  could  see  inside  a  hive,  what  would  you  see? 
You  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  three  classes  of 
l)ees: 

1.  The  mother,  or  queen. 

2.  The  male  bees,  or  drones. 

3.  The  workers. 

There  is  one  queen.  There  are  from  600  to  800  males, 
or  drones,  and  from  15,000  to  20,000  workers.  What  a 
population!  From  15,000  to  50,000  bees  in  one  hive! 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  cloud  of  tiny  winged  creatures 
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pour  out  of  a  hive  at  a  swarming-time,  or  when  the  hive 
has  been  disturbed  ?  Have  you  wondered  what  it  could 
mean?  Now,  you  will  know,  and  you  will  understand 
it  better  when  you  know  that  cne  queen  or  mother  bee 
lays  about  3,000  eggs. 

Remember  the  thousands  of  workers.  These  are  the 
bees  that  you  see  flitting  from  flower  to  flower  and 
making  music  in  the  air  with  their  deep  buzz-z-z-z,  or 
hum. 

III. 

The  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  air  is  soft  and 
warm.  You  are  sitting  on  the  porch  drowsy  and  lazy, 
half -dreaming  and  half -watching  for  anything  that  may 
happen.  Something  does  happen.  It  is  a  thrumming 
sound  somewhat  like  the  bass  note  of  an  organ  heard 
at  a  distance.  Louder  and  louder  it  grows  and  becomes 
a  distinct  buzz  too  close  to  your  left  ear  for  your  com- 
fort, for  you  suspect  from  what  that  sound  comes. 
You  start  away,  but  carefully,  because  you  know  that 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  make  that  humming  thing  angry. 
What  is  it? 

Off  it  flies,  and  you  watch  till  it  drops  lightly  into  the 
heart  of  a  rose.  You  follow.  If  you  had  eyes  keen 
enough  you  would  see  the  bee  burying  its  head  in  the 
depths  of  the  flower  and  sucking  out  the  sweet  moisture, 
or  juice,  and  filling  the  little  hollows,  or  baskets,  outside 
of  its  hind  legs  with  the  fine  dust  of  the  flower  cup. 
Have  you  ever  watched  a  bee? 

By  this  time  it  has  gained  as  much  as  its  pockets 
can  hold;  so  away  it  goes  over  field  and  garden,  and  wood 
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and  stream,  humming  musically  for  very  happiness, 
perhaps  thinking  what  a  good  day's  work  it  has  done 
and  how  it  will  enjoy  its  dinner  of  delicious  fresh  honey 
when  it  reaches  home,  On  arriving  there — the  hive, 
you  know — ^it  puts  the  flower  juice  in  one  of  the  cells 
where  it  becomes  honey,  and  unloads  its  hind  legs  of 
the  flower  dust — rightly  called  "pollen  " — ^which  is  made 
into  bread  for  the  baby  bees. 

You  were  told  a  little  earlier  in  this  lesson  that  the 
honeycomb  which  is  taken  from  the  hive  is  made  of 
wax.  On  the  under  side  of  the  bee's  body  there  are 
six  small  flaps.  Between  these  flaps  a  sticky  fluid  from 
the  bee's  body  gathers  in  the  form  of  scales  which, 
mixed  with  other  scales  until  it  becomes  sufl&ciently 
stiff  and  strong  for  the  purpose  intended,  is  the  wax 
with  which  the  bee  builds  the  walls  within  which  are 
the  cells  where  the  bees  live  and  store  their  honey. 

There  is  another  class  of  the  beehive's  inhabitants 
that  we  must  not  overlook.  These  are  the  drones — 
the  males,  the  men  bees.  They  are  called  '* drones" 
because  they  do  not  work,  at  least,  they  do  not  produce 
honey.  They  seem  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  with- 
out paying  for  it,  either  by  labor  or  in  any  other  way. 

They  remind  one  of  the  stories  of  the  Indians  and 
some  other  peoples  whose  men  never  do  any  real  work, 
but  fish,  hunt,  fight,  eat,  drink,  and  smoke — live  like 
gentlemen,  while  the  women  do  all  the  field  and  farm 
work,  that  is,  all  the  real  hard  work  that  keeps  the  home 
together. 

For  this  reason  the  name  "drone"  is  used  for  lazy 
people,  not  only  men  and  women,  but  also  boys  and 
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girls.  It  is  hard  to  feel  satisfied  about  a  thing  like  that 
— ^why  some  people,  who  are  just  as  strong  and  able  to 
work  as  others,  are  allowed  to  loaf  and  idle,  eat,  drink, 
and  wear  what  others  earn  with  the  sweat  of  both  brow 
and  brain.  But  just  as  it  is  in  the  beehive,  so  it  is  in 
that  big  man-hive  called  the  "worid.'' 

IV. 

You  will  now  see  how  like  a  human  being  a  bee  is, 
and  how  a  beehive  resembles  the  worid. 

I.    The  bee  is  like  a  human  being  in  that: 

1,  It  is  an  intelligent  creature ^  as  shown  by  the 

wonderful  way  in  which  it  makes  its  home 
and  provides  all  things  necessary. 

2,  The   bee-worker   is   a  diligent  and  untiring 

worker,  as  shown  by  the  way  it  searches 
everywhere  among  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
for  the  special  kind  it  needs,  and,  when  the 
right  one  is  found,  carries  off  as  much  honey 
and  pollen  as  it  can  hold. 

3,  The  "drone,  ^^  not  a  worker,  lives  on  the  labors 

of  others  who  work. 
Can  you  think  of  human  beings,  some  par- 
ticular ones,  who  are  like  the  bee? 

II.    The  beehive  is  like  the  world. 

1.  It  is  a  busy  place.    No  city  of  18,000  or  20,000 

inhabitants  in  the  whole  world  is  a  busier 
place  than  the  hive  where  so  many  bees 
live. 

2.  It  has  a  leader,  a  queen,  whom  the  bees  follow. 
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3.  It  has   hard-working  people  in  it,  and  lazy 

ones,  though  the  hard-workers  are  most 
numerous. 

4.  It  is  a  wonderfully  built  city  inside,  with  streets 

and  homes  sufl&cient  to  house  all  the  thou- 
sands of  bees  who  live  there. 

5.  In  this  wonderful  beehive  city  the  little  in- 

habitants love  and  hate,  quarrel  and  fight, 
are  envious  and  jealous  of  one  another.  We 
know  how  revengeful  they  are  if  we  offend 
them. 

This  is  a  long  lesson,  but  it  has  been^necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  different  points  particularly,  so  that  you  may 
have  as  good  a  picture  of  your  subject  as  possible.  This 
is  the  material  with  which  you  are  to  work  up  your 
story  composition. 

Both  will  lead  you  out  into  Nature's  glorious  kingdom 
and  help  you  to  health  and  happiness. 

Exercise. 

Can  you  imagine  a  story  in  which  the  bee  or  bees 
talk?  or  one  fotmded  on  bees  swarming? 

Mark  the  fact  that  when  a  hive  of  bees  swarms  the 
whole  crowd  is  following  the  queen  bee*.  Picture  a 
farmer's  wife  rattling  a  frying-pan  to  drive  the  bees  back 
into  the  hive. 
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LESSON  LXII. 
THE  BEEHIVE. 

I.    Placement. 

Make  the  placement  (location)  of  your  story  composi- 
tion the  beehive.    It  can  be  used  as: 

1.  The  Itome  of  the  bee; 

2.  The  factory  or  workshop  of  the  bee;,  or 

3.  The  storehouse  of  the  bee. 

Any  one  of  these  features,  or  all  of  them,  may  be  used 
in  your  story  composition. 

II.    Descriptive  Points. 

The  following  points  are  essential  in  the  working  up 
of  the  general  plan  and  in  descriptive  work: 

1.  The  wonderful  way  in  which  the  inside  of  the  hive 
is  built.  It  is  said  that  the  cells,  or  little  holes  in  the 
wax,  are  made  as  correctly  as  if  measured  by  rule  and 
line  by  a  trained  architect.  Yet  the  httle  worker  is 
both  builder  and  architect,  though  it  has  never  been 
trained,  knows  nothing  of  tapes,  rules,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

2.  The  equally  wonderful  way  in  which  the  safety  of 
the  hive  is  provided  for.  At  the  entrance,  during  the  day, 
a  sentinel  or  guard  is  placed.  Nothing  is  allowed  to 
go  out  or  enter  without  his  consent,  not  even  a  native 
bee.  If  a  stranger  bee,  or  an  enemy,  such  as  the  hor- 
net, attempts  to  enter  there  is  trouble.    The  sentinel 
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raises  an  alarm  and  fights  to  keep  out  the  intruder  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  warrior  bees  come  to  his  help.  At 
night  the  guard  is  withdrawn  and  the  entrance  sealed 
up  with  a  wall  of  wax,  so  that  even  a  native  bee  out 
too  late  cannot  enter  and  must  stay  out  till  the  door  is 
opened  next  morning. 

3.  The  not  less  wonderful  way  in  which  the  bees  conduct 
themselves  as  workers.  You  might  almost  imagine  that 
they  had  a  labor  union  among  themselves,  except  for 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  need  one.  It  is  part  of  their 
nature  to  work  together  for  a  common  purpose.  Their 
instinct  guides  them  to  this  united  labor,  each  having 
in  view  the  same  object — their  home,  their  workshop, 
their  storage-room,  and  the  general  safety.  This  work- 
ing in  perfect  harmony  for  one  common  end  accounts  for 
the  perfect  correctness  and  wonderful  beauty  of  their 
work. 

III.    Scenes. 

You  will  add  to  the  interest  of  your  story  composition 
by  describing  some  scene,  one  or  more  as  your  story 
will  require.  It  will  really  be  a  word-picture  of  the 
active  life  of  the  bee  in  some  one  particular,  or  more 
than  one. 
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LESSON  LXIII. 

THE  SPIDER. 
Study. 

• 

I.    The  spider — a  most  interesting  study: 

!•  It  differs  from  the  ant  and  the  bee  in  prefer- 
ring to  live  and  work  alone. 

2.  Nature  has  endowed  it:  (a)  With  sagacity  and 
intelligence — shown  in  the  way  it  provides 
for  itself.  (6)  With  means  of  defense  and 
attack.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  soldier 
clothed  in  armor  and  provided  with  weap-- 
ons. 

The  intelligence  of  the  spider  is  in  no  degree  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  living  creature  on  earth, 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  its  place  and  op-- 
portunity  in  the  natural  world.  An  evi- 
dence of  this  exists  in: 
II.    The  web.    This  is  a  remarkable  structure. 

!•  In  artistic  appearance.  The  web  of  the  gar- 
den spider  is  said  to  be  a  model  of  mathe- 
matical correctness.  • 

2.  In  its  orderly  arrangement.    Nothing  is  lack- 

ing to  its  completeness  and  finish.  It  is  a 
perfect  thing  of  its  kind.  In  this  respect 
the  spider  is  a  builder  of  the  highest  ability. 

3,  In  the  way  it  is  built  or  woven — according  as 

the  imagination  may  suggest. 
If  we  compare  it  to  things  woven  we  must 
consider:  (a)  The  loom,  or  frame,  the  place 
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in  which  the  web  is  woven.    (6)  The  warp 
and  woof.     Find  out  what  these  mean. 

Note. — ^The  spider  both  supplies  the  material  and  iveaves 
it  into  a  web.  He  is  his  own  builder  and  his  own  architect. 
If  we  compare  the  web  to  things  built,  how  would  you  describe 
it,  taking  for  your  pattern  the  (a),  (6),  and  "note  "  of  the  last 
paragraph  on  "suggestions,"  remembering  the  difference  be- 
tween weaving  and  building  ? 

Exercise. 

X.  Outline  a  composition  on  the  spider. 
2.  Outline  a  composition  on  the  web. 


LESSON  LXIV. 
THE  SPIDER. 

(continued.) 

I.     General  Description. 

Among  insects  the  labors  of  the  bee  and  the  ant  have 
been  employed  as  representative  studies  to  win  the  at- 
tention and  interest  of  the  classroom.  Ants  and  bees 
work  together  in  colonies.     Not  so  with  the  spider. 

It  is  sagacious  almost  to  exceed  belief.  Nature  has 
formed  it  for  warfare,  not  only  on  other  insects  but  on 
more  powerful  creatures.  The  head  and  breast  are  cov- 
ered with  a  strong  natural  coat  of  mail  which  is  impene- 
trable to  other  insects.  The  soft  and  pliant  skin  is  said 
to  elude  even  the  sting  of  a  wasp. 

The  insect  has  several  eyes,  large,  transparent,  and 
covered  with  a  homy  substance  which,  however,  does 
not  impede  its  vision. 
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The  mouth  is  furnished  with  pointed  jaws  which  serve 
to  kill  or  secure  the  prey  already  caught  in  the  net. 

The  body  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquid  which  is 
spun  into  threads,  coarser  or  finer  as  may  be  chosen. 

II.    The  Weaving  of  the  Web. 

In  order  to  fix  its  thread  before  weaving,  the  insect 
leaves  a  small  drop  of  its  liquid  on  the  wall  or  other  sup- 
port, which,  hardening  by  degrees,  serves  to  hold  an 
end  of  the  thread.  Receding  from  that  point  a  thread's 
length  to  the  place  where  the  other  end  of  the  thread 
should  be  fixed,  it  gathers  up  the  thread,  which  would 
otherwise  be  too  slack.  This  it  stretches  tightly  and 
repeats  the  former  operation  by  fixing  it  to  the  next 
support. 

III.    Warp  and  Woof. 

With  the  first  threads  fastened  securely,  the  insect 
begins  to  spin.  This  consists  in  placing  several  threads 
parallel  to  each  other,  which  we  will  call  the  warp  of 
the  intended  web.  To  form  what  we  will  call  the  woof 
the  insect  spins  another  thread  and  fixes  it  across  the 
threads  already  placed.  This  is  always  the  strongest 
of  the  whole  web. 

All  of  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  stick  to  what- 
ever they  happen  to  touch.  They  are  doubled  by 
doubling  the  thread  sometimes  sixfold. 

NaturaUsts  have  written  at  length  describing  this 
common  and  unpopular  insect,  because  its  work  repre- 
sents infinite  pains,  correct  proportions,  intelligent  rea- 
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soning,  and  a  systematic  method.    (This  study  may  be 
pursued  analytically  and  interpretatively.) 

IV.    Goldsmith's  Description  of  a  Spider. 

''What  follows  is  the  result  of  my  own  observation/' 
said  Goldsmith.  ''I  perceived  a  large  spider  in  one 
corner  of  my  room  making  its  web,  and  though  the  maid 
frequently  levelled  her  fatal  broom  against  the  labors 
of  the  little  animal,  it  evaded  her  and  repaid  me  by  the 
entertainment  it  afforded. 

"In  three  days  the  web  was,  with  incredible  diligence, 
completed.  As  I  watched  it,  I  could  but  think  that  the 
insect  exulted  in  its  new  abode.  It  frequently  traversed 
it  round,  examining  the  strength  of  every  part;  then 
retired  to  its  hole  only  to  come  out  frequently.  The 
reason  of  its  coming  out  was  soon  apparent.  It  was  on 
the  watch  for  an  enemy. 

"The  first  enemy  it  had  to  encounter  was  one  of  its 
kind.  It  was  a  much  larger  spider  which,  having  no 
web  of  its  own,  and  having  probably  exhausted  all  of 
its  stock  in  its  former  labors,  invaded  the  property  of  its 
neighbor. 

"Its  welcome  was  not  forthcoming.  Almost  instantly 
a  terrible  encounter  ensued.  The  invader  seemed  to  have 
the  victory.  The  spider  who  had  labored  so  earnestly 
was  obhged  to  take  refuge  in  its  home.  Of  this  fact  the 
enemy  took  notice.  Therefore  the  intruder  exercised 
every  art  known  to  the  victor  in  drawing  the  enemy  from 
his  stronghold. 

"He  spun  along  the  web,  extricating  himself  here  and 
there,  until  lost  sight  of  on  hidden  vantage-ground. 
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A  BATTLE.      . 

"The  way  being  clear,  the  spider  came  forth,  when 
the  intruder  quickly  returned.  This  brought  another 
battle.  Again  and  again  was  this  repeated,  though  not 
always  ending  in  a  battle.  Sometimes  it  was  a  retreat, 
sometimes  a  rebuff j  sometimes  only  intrigiie, 

"Finally,  when  all  art  seemed  in  vain,  the  intruder 
attempted  to  demolish  the  new  web  without  mercy. 
This  resulted  in  the  last  battle  to  be  fought,  and,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  home  spider  became  conqueror 
— ^killing  his  antagonist  in  defense  of  his  home,  and  by 
means  called  fair  in  war. 

REPAIRING  THE  WEB. 

"When  again  in  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
justly  his  own,  the  (home)  spider  waited  three  days 
with  the  utmost  patience,  working  with  a  will  in  repair- 
ing the  breaches  of  its  web,  all  the  time  laboring  insist- 
ently without  sustenance. 

FEAR   OF   THE   STRONGER. 

"A  fly  it  would  seize,  but  when  a  bee  or  a  wasp  be- 
came entangled  in  its  net,  it  became  panic-stricken, 
realizing  the  overpowering  mastery  of  the  enemy  with 
which  it  would  have  to  deal.  In  its  frenzy  to  escape 
it  broke  all  the  bands  that  held  it  fast,  contributing 
every  effort  to  disengage  or  disentangle  what  it  regarded 
as  a  possible  formidable  antagonist.  Many  times  the 
destruction  resulting  from  the  effort  to  liberate  a  pris- 
oner meant  irreparable  mischief  to  the  web.  In  that 
case  the  old  was  forsaken  and  a  new  one  begun." 
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V.  Significant  Qualities. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  such  quaKties  of  perseverance^ 
untiring  energy,  concentrated  effort,  in  so  despised  a  crea- 
ture as  the  spider,  and  such  intelligence  and  skill  as 
to  produce  a  work  so  artistically  and  mathematically 
perfect.  The  art  it  uses  forms  a  series  of  surprises. 
It  is  an  artist  as  well  as  an  architect  and  a  builder. 

Exercise  I. 

Take  Goldsmith's  story  as  your  model  for  practise. 
Write  out  that  story: 

1.  Word  for  word;  then, 

2.  In  your  own  words;  finally, 

3.  A  complete  story  of  your  own. 

Exercise  11. 

1.  As  especially  striking  points  of  interest  you  may 
dwell  upon  the  seeming  loneliness  of  the  spider's  life 
and  his  predatory  habits — always  on  the  outlook  for 
prey. 

2.  Find  out  the  lessons  that  may  he  learned  from  this 
study  of  the  spider. 

3.  Mark  how  these  points  and  lessons  suggest  ma- 
terial and  ideas  for  a  plot. 

4.  Write  a  composition  on  the  spider,  making  sure 
that  you  bring  out  the  action  necessary  for  a  plot — 
weaving  the  web. 

Dense  an  interesting  climax. 
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LESSON  LXV. 

STORY  CONSTRUCTION  ON  THE  SPIDER. 

Study  I:  Story  Divisions. 

Recall  the  instructions  given  in  preceding  lessons. 
Outline  your  material  under  the  following  divisions: 

I.    The  placement,  that  is,  the  place  where  the 

web  is  woven — the  spider's  home  or  castle. 
II.    The   characters: 

1.  The  principal  character — ^whether  the  owner 

of  the  web  or  one  of  its  victims. 

2.  The  minor  characters — other  spiders  accord- 

ing to  the  part  they  play.     Or  a  servant- 
maid  in  a  room  where  a  spider's  web  is 
placed  may  be  a  minor   character.     Or, 
as  in  Goldsmith's  story  (given  in  the  last 
lesson),  an  interested  spectator  may  be  a 
minor  character. 
in.    The  plot.    This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon 
the  motive  you  have  in  writing  your  story 
composition.    It  might  include:  (a)  The  weav- 
ing of  the  web  as  a  home  and  as  a  trap  for 
the  obtaining  of  food.    (6)  An  attack  upon  a 
victim  caught  in  the  web.     (c)  An  invasion 
by  another  spider  resulting  in  a  battle  like 
that  described  in  the  second  study. 
IV.    The  climax — conclusion.    Make  this  what  you 
please,  but  remember  the  instruction  on  the 
climax  in  Lesson  LDC. 
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A  study  of  material  afforded  by  the  spider  wiQ  provide 
you  with  ideas. 

Study  11:   Descriptive  Points. 

I.  The  creature  rolls  itself  into  a  ball  and  lies 
motionless  for  hours  at  a  time,  cautiously 
watching  all  the  while — always  alert  to  seize 
its  prey. 

II.  Every  year  it  changes  its  skin  and  has  a  new 
set  of  legs. 

III.  Among  other  forms  of  instinct  it  shows  that  of 
protecting  its  young.  If  disturbed  in  its  lair, 
or  threatened  on  its  web,  it  will  never  attempt 
to  escape  without  carrying  its  young  brood 
within  its  jaws. 

rV.  As  soon  as  the  young  spiders  cast  off  their 
original  covering  they  begin  to  spin.  As  they 
spin  they  almost  imperceptibly  grow  bigger. 
As  they  grow  older  their  legs  become  longer, 
and  when  they  (the  spiders)  become  entirely 
stiff  through  age,  and  unable  to  hunt  their 
prey,  they  die  of  hunger. 

V.  The  experience  of  the  one  invader,  as  told  in 
Goldsmith's  story,  is  not  unusual.  Any  spi- 
der will  defend  his  home  to  the  last  limit, 
yet  will,  without  scruple,  attack  his  neighbor 
and  confiscate  his  property  if  necessary. 

These  various  features  of  the  spider  may  be  used  as 
material  for  a  story  composition. 
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Exercise. 

1.  Outline  a  plot  from  this  study. 

2.  From  this  outline  write  a  story  founded  upon  some 
one  of  the  special  points  made — for  instance,  a  batUe,  or 
a  fight  for  home. 

Collateral  Reading. 
"The  Spider  and  the  Fly/'  by  Mary  Howitt. 

LESSON  LXVI. 

THE    SNAIL. 

The  Housekeeper. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose,. 
Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes; 
Peeps  out, — and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn, — 'tis  well, — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges;  both  invites 
And  feasts  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels;  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 
And  his  sole  riches.     Wheresoe'er  he  roams, — 
Knock  when  you  will, — he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 

— Charles  Lamb, 

I.    The  snail: 

Frugal,  slow,  useful. 

11.    The  snail's  home: 
The  shell  is  the  house. 
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The  snail  is  his  own  landlord.  He  carries  his 
home  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  therefore  he 
becomes  his  own  landlord  and  his  own  teii- 
ant.  He  boards  and  lodges  himself.  He  has 
no  chattels.  He  himself  is  his  own  furniture, 
his  sole  riches.  He  is  self-supporting.  He 
is  his  own  guardsman.  In  case  of  rain,  or  a 
touch  on  his  shell,  he  immediately  curls  up 
in  his  shell.  This  might  be  likened  to  clos- 
ing the  doors  and  windows  of  a  house  and 
secreting  himself  within  its  walls, 

m.    The  snaU's  life: 

He  roams  at  will,  leaving  his  trail  wherever  he 
goes — always  at  home. 

Exercise. 

Read  the  poem  and  then  see  how  many  of  these  points 
are  contained  in  it  and  how  many  are  suggested  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  snail's  habits.  It  never  occurred  to  you 
before,  perhaps,  that  even  the  insignificant  snail  could  be 
given  a  place  in  literature — that  it  could  be  made  a  sub- 
ject for  a  story — that  it  is  capable  of  being  analyzed 
along  lines  used  in  depicting  (showing)  the  Kf  e  of  people. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  snail?  Write  a  composition 
about  one. 
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LESSON  LXVII. 

SQUIRRELS. 

"Time  Enough  I" 

I. 

Two  little  squirrels,  out  in  the  sun — 
One  gathered  nuts,  the  other  had  none; 
"Time  enough  yet,"  his  constant  refrain^ 
"Summer  is  still  just  on  the  wane." 

Listen,  my  child,  while  I  tell  you  his  fate. 

He  roused  him  at  last,  but  he  roused  him  too  late. 

Down  fell  the  snow  from  a  pitiless  cloud, 

And  gave  little  squirrel  a  spotless  white  shroud. 

II. 

Two  little  boys  In  a  schoolroom  were  placed; 

One  always  perfect,  the  other  disgraced; 

"Time  enough  for  learning,"  he  said, 

"I  will  climb  by  and  by,  from  the  foot  to  the  head." 

Listen,  my  friends !  their  locks  are  turned  gray; 

One,  as  a  governor,  sitteth  to-day; 

The  other,  a  pauper,  looks  out  at  the  door 

Of  the  almshouse,  and  idles  his  days  as  of  yore. 

III. 

Two  kinds  of  people  we  meet  every  day; 
One  is  at  work;  the  other  at  play. 
Living  uncared  for,  dying  unknown. 
The  busiest  hive  hath  ever  a  drone. 

— Anon. 
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Exercise. 

1.  Outline  the  poem,  giving  two  divisions  of   the 
subject. 

2.  Find  the  lesson  taught. 

Study  I:  Outline. 

I.    The  placement,  or  setting: 

This  will  depend  upon  your  choice  of  leading 
subject, 

1,  The  squirrels: 

The  placement  will  be  the  woods  on  a  sunny 
day. 

2,  The  boys: 

The  placement  will  be  the  schoolroom. 

II.    The  characters: 

These,  also,  will  depend  upon  which  placement 

you  choose. 
Your   principal    characters   will  depend  upon 

whether  you  choose  squirrels  or  boys. 

III.    The  incidents  forming  the  material  for  the  plot. 

1.  Squirrels  in  the  wood,  or 
Boys  in  the  school. 

2.  One  squirrel  does  not  gather  nuts,  but  says, 

''Time  enough  yet." 
The  other  collects  a  pile  of  nuts. 
One  boy  does  not  study,  but  says,  "Time 

enough  for  learning." 
The    other    studies    hard    and    becomes    a 

scholar. 
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3.  The  negligent  squirrel  becomes  snowed  under 

when  winter  comes. 
The  other  is  well  fed  in  winter. 
The  lazy  boy  is  disgraced  and  ends  his  days 

in  the  almshouse. 
The  other  becomes  governor. 

Exercise. 
Outline  the  facts  under  appropriate  headings. 

Study  n:  Working  Lines. 

This  poem-story  teaches  a  good  moral  lesson. 

Industry  is  the  only  royal  road  to  success,  no  matter 
what  your  work  in  life  is. 

Idleness  is  self-robbery.  Time  is  worth  all  that  the 
world  holds;  therefore,  to  waste  time  in  idleness  is  to 
cheat  and  rob  one's  self  of  the  greatest  values  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  writing  your  story  composition  with  the  help  of 
the  material  afforded  by  the  poem-story,  keep  this 
lesson  before  you  all  the  time.  That  means — ^make  it 
the  foundation  of  your  plot  and  build  your  plot  upon  it. 

Having  completed  the  first  study  of  this  lesson,  write 
an  outline  of  your  own  before  you  begin  to  write  your  story. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  little  story  runs  on  two 
lines:  one,  of  the  squirrels,  which  is  z,  figure,  or  metaphor; 
the  other,  of  the  boys,  which  is  based  on  fact.  You 
must,  therefore,  be  able  to  carry  these  two  lines  of 
thought  in  your  mind  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  an  instance  of  an  animal  being  used  as  a  type 
of  human  being. 
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•    Realize  the  meaning  of  the  following  sentences: 
Summer  is  still  just  on  the  wane." 
Down  fell  the  snow  from  a  pitiless  cloud." 
**A  spotless  white  shroud." 
And  the  expression: 

^'A  drone." 
In  what  study  does  it  occur  as  a  natural  fact? 

Study  ni:  Story  Outline. 

I.    The  introduction: 

This  may  be  a  short  statement  of  the  motive 
or  purpose  of  the  poem-story  and  of  your 
own  story  composition — ^how  two  boys  dif- 
fared  in  their  early  and  later  lives. 

II.    The  plot: 

Show  how  the  characters  of  the  boys  worked  out 
their  destinies,  using  the  story  of  the  squirrels 
as  illustration. 

III.    The  climax: 

This  really  means  what  becomes  of  two  boys 
in  after  life. 

For  practise,  write  this  poem  in  prose  exactly,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  language.  Then  put  the 
lesson  aside  and  write  the  story  in  your  own  language. 
After  that  write  a  story  all  your  own  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 
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INSECT  AND  ANIMAL  CALENDAR. 


Name 

Feature- 
Points 

Habits 

Where 
Found 

Where 
Seen 

Additional 
,  Points 

The  st< 
Short  c 

• 

)ry  of  the  seeing: 

lescription 

This  outline  when  filled  in  may  be  used  when  writing  a  story. 

The  teacher  will  explain  how  to  make  use  of  this  calendar  or 
memorandum.  A  trip  to  the  zoo,  a  visit  to  the  wilds,  or  your 
studies  of  animal  life  will  furnish  material  for  this  calendar* 
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LESSON  LXVm. 

THE  HORSE. 

I.  In  all  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  no  creature 
more  noble  and  beautiful  than  the  horse. 
His  well-proportioned  figure,  the  stately  poise 
of  his  head,  the  artistic  slope  of  his  neck 
with  its  flowing  mane,  his  fine,  flashing  eyes, 
his  slender,  graceful  limbs,  his  graceful  move- 
ments, whether  in  the  toss  of  his  head  or  the 
motions  of  his  limbs — all  proclaim  a  monarch 
among  animals.  Add  to  these  physical  qual- 
ities his  intelligence  and  teachableness,  his 
spirit  and  sympathy,  which  are  almost  hu- 
man. Of  all  animals  he  is  probably  the  most 
civilized. 
II.  His  native  coimtry  is  beUeved  to  be  central 
Asia,  from  which  he  has  spread  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  He  was  introduced 
into  America  by  the  Spaniards  in  1537.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  horse  has  been  a 
notable  animal.  The  Greeks  were  excellent 
horsemen,  and  trained  horses  for  service  in 
war.  Solomon,  the  King  of  Israel,  had  forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots. 
Ages  before  him  the  Eg)^tians  made  exten- 
sive use  of  the  animal.  Nearer  our  own  times 
the  Romans  knew  the  value  of  the  horse. 
Throughout  Europe  from  Roman  times  the 
horse  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
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7.  The  thoroughbred,  used  in  racing. 

8,  The  trotter,  used  in  driving  in  races  or  for 

pleasure. 

Model  Outline. 

Read  "Old  Silver,"  by  Sewell  Ford. 

I.    Subject — Old  Silver,  a  horse. 

II.    Placement  (or  location) : 

The  sky-scraper  district  of  a  city. 
What  is  a  sky-scraper? 

III.  Engine-house: 
Describe  it. 

IV.  House  and  horse: 
Connect  the  two. 

V.    Scenes: 

Describe  the  action  scenes. 

VI.    Climax: 

Describe  the  outcome  of  fighting  the  fire. 

VII.     Conclusion: 

Give  the  concluding  ideas  (thoughts). 

Exercise. 

I.  Read  "Ben-Hur,"  by  Lew  Wallace,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  chariot  race — a  demonstration  of  the  splendid 
powers  of  the  horse. 
,  2.  In  addition  to  the  material  furnished  by  this  les- 
son, read  and  study  '*  Black  Beauty,"  a  horse  story  in 
which  a  horse  is  made  the  central  or  principal  feature. 
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3.  Read  and  study  also  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  by  Tennyson;  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  by  Read; 
and  "Ivanhoe,"  by  Scott,  for  the  tournament  scene. 

4.  After  these  studies  write  a  composition  story  on 
the  horse,  possibly  some  horse  you  know  or  have  heard 
of  or  read  about.  Otherwise  write  an  imaginary  story. 
Be  sure  of  your  facts  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  natural. 

Collateral  Reading. 
*' Dying  in  Harness,"  by  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
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PART  II. 

LESSON  I. 

A  HOUSE. 

A  house  IS  a  structure — ^an  organized  unit. 

As  an  organized  unit  a  house  can  be  analyzed  (i)  as  a 
structure  in  general,  and  (2)  as  an  ideal,  or  distinctive 
t)^e  or  kind  of  house.  ' 

When  we  begin  to  study  the  house  as  a  structure  we 
find  that  it  is  a  complete  whole  made  up  of  many  parts, 
whether  it  is  a  plain,  substantial  building  or  an  artistic 
structure.  It  is  the  result  of  a  blending  or  uniting  of 
parts  and  details. 

Study  I. 

I.    As  a  structure : 

In  considering  a  house  as  a  striicture  we  think 
of  its  form  as  a  building,  after  which  we  study 
the  special  form  in  which  it  is  built  and  its 
materials. 
II.    As  an  ideal: 

As  an  ideal  we  think  of  its  individual  or  distinc- 
tive form  and  features.  It  represents  more 
than  the  mere  putting  together  of  building 
material— it  is  a  distinctive  type  or  kind  of 

house. 
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For  instance:  When  you  say,  ''I  am  going  to 
build  a  house"  or  *'I  am  going  to  look  at  a 
house/'  you  have  not  indicated  the  kind  or 
type  of  house  you  have  in  mind.  You  have 
only  suggested  a  building.  If  you  had  said, 
*'I  am  going  to  build  a  stone  house  with 
porches,  bay  windows,  and  a  mansard  roof," 
you  would  have  given  a  definite  idea  of  the 
type  or  kind  of  house.  If  you  had  added,  **I 
am  going  to  build  it  on  top  of  a  sloping  hill 
with  a  terraced  garden,"  you  would  have  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  your  hearer  a  picture  of  the 
house  which  you  have  in  mind.  You  would 
have  suggested  to  his  mind  not  only  the 
general  appearance  of  the  house  but  made 
him  see  the  house  in  its  setting.  You  would 
have  enabled  him  to  visualize  it,  or  form  in 
his  mind  a  clear  picture  of  the  object. . 

Study  11:  How  to  Build  a  Structure. 

First  decide  what  your  subject  includes.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  analysis.  Try  to  see  your  subject  as  a 
reality — a  real  thing.  You  must  know  what  you  are 
going  to  build  before  you  can  build  it. 

How  A  House  is  Analyzed. 

1.  It  has  a  base  J  or  foundation,  upon  which  it  is  built. 

2.  It  has  divisions — ^made  by  floors  and  partitions,  etc. 

3.  It  has  details  which  enter  into  its  construction, 
such  as  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  mantels,  etc. 
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These  are  the  skeleton  facts  on  which  to  base  an  out- 
line study. 

Note  the  difference  between  the  conception  of  the  idea 
that  forms  the  basis  of  the  story  structure  and  the  mechanical 
labor  required  to  construct  the  house.  One  is  the  product 
of  mental  effort  and  the  other  the  product  of  physical  effort. 

Study  ni:  The  Building  of  a  House  and  the 

BUILDLNG  OF  A   StORY. 

The  Constructive  Plan. 

I.    Preparation. 

As  a  prospective  (or  intentional)  builder  of  a 
house  you  would  not  attempt  to  prepare  a 
plan  until  you  had  decided  the  type  (or  kind) 
of  house  you  intended  to  build.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  plan  of  a  story.  You 
first  decide  what  you  are  going  to  write  about 
and  then  plan  how  you  can  write  about  it. 
n.    Plan. 

The  preparation  for  making  a  plan  is  the 
initial  or  introductory  step.  In  a  house  it 
means  you  first  think  what  you  wish  to  con- 
struct, then  how  to  construct  it.  That  is, 
you  decide  the  kind  of  house  and  the  size  of 
house,  including  the  space  to  be  covered,  the 
height  to  be  attained,  and  the  lines  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Along  the  same  general  lines  the  plan 
of  a  story  is  constructed.  You  consider  the 
scope  of  your  subject — that  is,  how  much  ma- 
terial you  will  use  and  what  kind.  To  work 
intelligently,  ask  yourself  how  much  material 
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does  the  subject  afford?  How  could  it  be 
presented  to  give  the  greatest  interest  and 
make  the  most  effective  story?  After  which 
arrange  the  material  systematically.  An  out- 
line is  the  most  effective  way  to  arrange  your 
material,  because  it  enables  you  to  see  what 
feature-points  ycur  subject  affords  and  to  see 
how  it  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  balance 
properly.  An  outline  of  a  story  is  somewhat 
like  an  architect's  plan.  As  the  builder  works 
from  an  architect's  plan,  so  you  work  from  an 
outlined  plan.  Keep  in  mind  the  correct  divi- 
sions and  arrangements  of  an  outline. 
III.    Working  out  the  plan. 

1.  The  house.     In  building  a  house,  you  use 

such  structural  material  as  timber,  brick, 
or  stone,  placing  one  board  upon  another, 
one  brick  or  stone  upon  another,  until  the 
whole  is  finished. 

2.  The  story.    In  writing  a  story  you  use  lan- 

guage as  yoiu"  structural  material — words 
that  fit  your  subject — selected  with  the 
same  care  as  was  used  by  the  btdlder  of  a 
house,  arranged  and  placed  with  the  same 
care  and  exactness. 
You  are  the  architect  as  well  as  the  builder. 
Remember  the  architect  makes  his  plan 
with  the  same  careful  exactness  as  a  builder 
exercises  when  constructing  the  building 
from  the  plan.  You  are  not  only  the  ar- 
chitect and  the  builder  but  the  mechanic. 
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and  as  .such  you  are  responsible  for  the 
entire  story  structure  from  its  idea  to  its 
completed /ofw. 
You  are  studying  now  the  mechanical  side  of 
a  story  structure,  that  is,  putting  together 
your  facts  (material)  and  finding  out  how 
they  are  to  be  used.  In  other  words,  you 
are  planning  your  work.  The  actual  work 
of  construction  has  not  begun.  The  plan 
is  the  skeleton  framework  only,  but  it  is 
important.  Your  plan  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined or  you  will  not  be  able  to  work  it 
out.  This  holds  true  in  the  plan  of  build- 
ing a  house  or  a  story. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  explain  what  you 
have  learned  from  the  lesson. 


LESSON  II. 

THE  HOUSE  SITE. 

A  Study  in  Placement. 

Give  your  house  a  good  location,  or  placement — that  is, 
select  your  site  carefully. 

A  city  house: 

If  the  house  is  to  be  in  a  city,  place  it  in  or  opposite 
a  park,  or  on  a  broad  avenue.  Line  the  avenue  with 
trees.  Make  sure  that  the  house  has  air  space  on  at 
least  two  sides. 
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A  suburban  or  country  house : 

If  the  house  is  to  be  built  in  the  suburbs  or  the  coun- 
try, there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  picturesque  loca- 
tion.   For  instance,  it  may  be: 

1.  On  a  hilltop. 

2.  On  a  high  level  between  hills. 

3.  On  a  low-lying  meadow  with  a  wooded  slope  behind. 

4.  On  a  river  front. 

5.  On  an  ocean  front. 

Any  one  of  these  locations  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tmiity  for  an  artistic,  homelike  presentation. 

Study  I:   The  Site. 

The  site  largely  determines  the  difference  between 
one  house  and  another.  A  large  estate,  a  plantation,  a 
ranch,  or  a  farm  allows  a  spacious  ground-plan  and  is 
suggestive  of  a  spacious  house.  In  a  city  the  largely 
increased  cost  necessarily  affects  the  size  and  character 
of  a  site,  whether  it  is  for  a  mansion  or  a  cottage.  Out 
on  a  plain — a  dead  level  for  scores  of  miles — ^it  would  be 
impossible  to  place  a  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Why? 
If  the  district  were  mountainous  and  the  location  of 
the  house  were  a  hilltop,  could  the  house  also  be  on  a 
river  front?    If  not,  why? 

Note  the  following: 

1.  A  small  house  in  the  country  may  be  given  bright- 
ness and  picturesqueness  through  its  placement  on  a 
hilltop,  or  a  special  individual  charm  from  its  hillside 
location.    State  the  reasons  for  this. 

2.  A  small,  low-storied  house  does  not  appear  to  ad- 
vantage on  a  river-side  or  on  the  ocean  front.  Explain 
why. 
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3.  A  house  may  be  built  on  a  lake  cr  ocean  front. 
For  example:  (i)  Some  houses  in  Chicago  are  built  on 
the  lake  front.  (2)  In  New  York  City,  Riverside  Drive 
affords  instances  of  magnificent  apartments  and  private 
residences  overlooking  the  stately  Hudson  River.  (3) 
Name  other  instances. 

In  building  a  house  by  means  of  word  construction 
keep  clearly  in  mind  all  the  points  studied. 

Study  n:  The  Site  in  Relation  to  Business  or 

Profession. 

In  writing  a  story  select  a  site  within  reasonable 
distance  from  the  place  of  business  or  the  central  point 
of  professional  activity,  or  give-  reasons  for  its  being 
outside  a  reasonable  distance.    For  instance: 

1.  A  site  for  a  manse  or  parsonage  should  be  located 
not  far  from  the  church  to  which  the  house  belongs. 

2.  A  site  for  a  house  on  a  farm,  ranch,  or  plantation 
should  be  governed  by  its  nearness  to  a  market  town. 
(Market  town  means  the  town  where  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  ranch,  or  plantation  is  sold.)  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  on  or  near  a  railroad  or  a  convenient  highroad 
suitable  for  wagon  traffic. 

Keep  in  mind  the  type  and  purpose  of  the  building 
when  selecting  a  site. 

Exercise. 

I.  Name  four  good  sites  for  a  house. 

After  each  site  give  the  location,  city  or  country;  then 
its  more  definite  placement,  as  (i)  On  a  hill.  (2)  On  a 
river  front.  (3)  In  a  park,  etc.  (4)  In  the  city,  village, 
or  country. 
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2.  Think  of  a  definite  site  suitable  for  the  building  of 
a  house  in  which  you  would  like  to  live.    Describe  it. 

Study  ni:  An  Outline. 

I.    Introduction : 

In  the  introduction  explain  that  a  site  is  a  plot 
of  ground  set  apart  for  a  specific  (special  and 
direct)  purpose.  In  this  lesson  the  site  refers 
to  a  place  on  which  a  house  is  to  be  built. 
Therefore  the  introduction  gives  the  place- 
ment of  the  house. 

II.    Plot: 

A  plot  in  a  story  is  the  plan  on  which  the  action 
is  based. 

Using  the  site  as  your  subject,  the  plot  action 
begins  (i)  when  the  buyer  is  engaged  in  the 
selection  for  purchase,  or  (2)  when  the  house 
is  built  upon  the  site.  Imagine  and  describe 
a  site  on  which  you  would  like  to  build  a 
house. 

III.     Setting  (background  or  placement) : 

The  setting  is  governed  (controlled)  by  the 
locality,  that  is,  whether  city  or  coimtry, 
level  ground  or  hill,  river-side,  ocean  or  lake 
front.  This  point  being  clear,  consider  what 
is  naturally  associated  with  the  piece  of  land 
you  are  studying.  If  it  is  located  in  the 
country,  naturalness  would  require  it  to  be 
among  trees  or  green  fields,  beside  a  brook, 
or  on  a  hill  where  one  might  obtain  a  view  of 
picturesque  scenery. 
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If  you  use  any  one  of  the  several  sites  suggested, 

you  will  naturally  describe  it  as  a  picturesque 

site. 
In  this  connection  the  setting  and  background 

have  a  sHght  difference  in  meaning  from  that 

of  placement. 

IV.    Climax  (conclusion  or  sequel) : 

As  the  site  is  your  subject,  bring  out  in  the  con- 
clusion the  purpose  for  which  it  is  secured. 
If  it  is  to  be  built  on,  the  climax  (or  conclud- 
ing idea)  will  be  the  construction  of  a  house, 
or  other  building,  upon  it. 

Suggested  Sites. 

1.  A  site  at  the  foot  of  the  low-lying  slope  of  a  hill 
and  close  beside  a  sea-fed  creek.  Can  you  picture  the 
site — that  is,  imagine  it  from  the  descriptive  points? 

2.  A  site  -high  up  on  the  mountainside.  "Any  one 
looking  down  from  its  height  on  one  side  saw  a  little 
shaded  town,  whose  good  fortune  had  been  to  stay  just 
outside  of  modern  progress,  avoiding  the  tireless  rush, 
the  show  of  fashion,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  large 
city.  Yet  it  had  many  distinguishing  features,  all  of 
which  spoke  of  wealth  and  leisure.  The  sun  never  shone 
brighter  than  on  its  greensward.  Vegetation  flourished 
in  its  rich  soil  and  the  pretty  wild  flowers  gave  it  color. 
The  one  sturdy  tree,  an  elm,  which  shaded  the  spot 
with  its  foliage-laden  branches,  had  known  two  hundred 
or  more  summers'  growth.  The  mountains  rising  behind 
and  beyond  were  robed  in  azure  hues.'' 
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Exercise  I. 
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1.  Study  the  two  examples  and  find  the  feature-pomts 
in  each. 

2.  Describe  two  land  sites  of  your  own  choosing. 


Exercise  n. 

I.  Look 

up  the  meanings 

:  of  the  following  words: 

Site. 

Location. 

Placement.         Suburban. 

Picturesque. 

Presentation. 

Vantage.             Determines 

Ranch. 

Farm. 

Spacious.            Imposing. 

Cottage. 

Mansion. 

Plain.                  VaUey. 

Charm. 

Business. 

Profession.          Manse. 

Traffic. 

Produce. 

Market.              Parsonage. 

Artistic. 

Plantation. 

Limitations.       Meadow. 

2.  Find  their  application  to  the  lesson. 


LESSON  III. 

HOW  A  HOUSE  MAY  BE  GIVEN  LIFE. 

A  house  may  be  interesting  or  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
it  cannot  reach  its  highest  degree  of  interest  imless  there 
are  people  associated  with  it.  Therefore  bring  into  your 
plan  some  action. 

Work  out  a  description  of  the  men  building  the  house, 
along  the  following  lines:  (i)  Tell  how  the  men,  carts, 
and  horses  assemble  to  begin  the  work.  (2)  Tell  how 
the  work  is  begim  on  the  foundations.  Describe  the 
greensward  being  torn  away,  trees  uprooted,  and  the 
actual  work  of  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  the 
cellar.    This  cellar  becomes  the  foimdation  of  the  house. 
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(3)  Describe  the  men  at  work  on  the  erection  of  the 
structure.  They  may  erect  a  scaffold  on  which  to  stand 
or  place  bricks  or  mortar.  (4)  Then  picture  the  struc- 
ture as  rising  story  by  story  and  develop  it  imtil  it  takes 
a  distinctive  form;  continue  this  development  until 
you  present  it  as  a  completed  structure — a  house.  Up 
to  this  point  you  have  not  been  describing  a  house  but 
the  process  required  to  build  one. 

During  the  process  of  building  the  house  you  will 
bring  into  your  descriptions  the  various  elements  in- 
dicating activity. .  You  will  describe  the  men  as  going 
back  and  forth,  or  placing  one  brick  upon  another,  or 
as  measuring  material — the  workmen  building  the  house 
with  here  and  there  men  overseeing  the  work.  In  your 
description  you  can  describe  the  noon  hour — the  quiet 
time,  the  cessation  of  labor.  Exercise  your  ingenuity  in 
creating  scenes  belonging  to  the  active  work  of  building. 
For  instance,  you  may  describe  the  sidewalks  as  piled 
high  with  bricks  or  stones,  or  piles  of  lumber  and  a  bed 
of  mortar  defacing  the  grounds  surrounding  the  site  upon 
which  the  house  is  actually  built.  You  are  to  invent 
(i)  incidents,  (2)  scenes,  (3)  types  of  people — for  instance, 
the  bricklayers,  the  carpenters,  the  masons,  the  hod- 
carriers.  Think  how  each  type  stands  out  prominently, 
is  distinctive. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  the  activ- 
ities brought  into  play  in  the  building  of  a  house  struc- 
ture. Bring  out  all  the  feature-points  relating  to  the 
structure  itself,  and  the  feature-points  relating  to  its 
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process  of  construction.  Make  your  composition  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  scenes  and  people  afforded  by 
the  subject. 

LESSON  IV. 

A  TYPE  OF  HOUSE. 

The  Lighthouse. 

The  rocky  ledge  runs  far  into  the  sea, 
And  on  its  outer  point,  some  miles  away, 

The  Lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  masonry, 
A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day. 

Even  at  this  distance  I  can  see  the  tides, 
Upheaving,  break  unheard  along  its  base, 

A  speechless  wrath,  that  rises  and  subsides 
In  the  white  lip  and  tremor  of  the  face. 

And  as  the  evening  darkens,  lo !  how  bright. 
Through  the  deep  purple  of  the  twilight  air. 

Beams  forth  the  sudden  radiance  of  its  light 
With  strange,  unearthly  splendor  in  the  glare ! 

Not  one  alone ;   from  each  projecting  cape 
And  perilous  reef  along  the  ocean's  verge. 

Starts  into  life  a  dim,  gigantic  shape. 
Holding  its  lantern  o'er  the  restless  surge. 

Like  the  great  giant  Christopher  it  stands 
Upon  the  brink  of  the  tempestuous  wave. 

Wading  far  out  among  the  rocks  and  sands, 
The  night-o'ertaken  mariner  to  save. 

And  the  great  ships  sail  outward  and  return, 
Bending  and  bowing  o'er  the  billowy  swells, 
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And  ever  joyful,  as  they  see  it  burn, 
They  wave  their  silent  welcomes  and  farewells. 

They  come  forth  from  the  darkness,  and  their  sails 
Gleam  for  a  moment  only  in  the  blaze, 

And  eager  faces,  as  the  light  unveils. 

Gaze  at  the  tower,  and  vanish  while  they  gaze. 

The  mariner  remembers  when  a  child. 

On  his  first  voyage,  he  saw  it  fade  and  sink; 

And  when,  returning  from  adventures  wild, 
He  saw  it  rise  again  o'er  ocean's  brink. 

Steadfast,  serene,  immovable,  the  same 
Year  after  year,  through  all  the  silent  night 

Burns  on  forevermore  that  quenchless  flame, 
Shines  on  that  inextinguishable  light ! 

It  sees  the  ocean  to  its  bosom  clasp 

The  rocks  and  sea-sand  with  the  kiss  of  peace; 

It  sees  the  wild  winds  lift  it  in  their  grasp. 
And  hold  it  up,  and  shake  it  like  a  fleece. 

The  startled  waves  leap  over  it;  the  storm 
Smites  it  with  all  the  scourges  of  the  rain, 

And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 

Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hurricane. 

The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the  din 
Of  wings  and  winds  and  solitary  cries. 

Blinded  and  maddened  by  the  light  within. 
Dashes  himself  against  the  glare,  and  dies. 

A  new  Prometheus,  chained  upon  the  rock. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of  Jove, 

It  does  not  hear  the  cry,  nor  heed  the  shock. 
But  hails  the  mariner  with  words  of  love. 
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"Sail  on ! "  it  says,  "sail  on,  ye  stately  ships ! 

And  with  your  floating  bridge  the  ocean  span ; 
Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse, 

Be  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto  man !" 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  a  light- 
house in  its  setting, 

LESSON  V. 

THE  HOUSE  AS  A  HOME. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  house  as  a  house  and  a 
house  as  a  home.    Did  you  ever  think  of  this  distinction? 

In  making  a  home  you  think  of  a  house,  but  a  home 
is  more  than  the  space  between  "four  walls/'  more 
than  a  mere  building.  The  house  you  are  to  build  in 
description  is  one  in  which  you  would  like  to  live  and 
make  your  home. 

Visualize  (see  with  the  imagination)  a  house  as  a 
mere  building,  cold,  austere,  forbidding,  even  if  con- 
structed at  great  cost.  Put  Ufe  (family  life)  there  and 
mark  the  difference.  That  building  without  sign  of  Ufe 
within  its  walls  teaches  a  lesson.  It  is  the  home  life 
within  that  makes  it  a  home.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  this?  Have  you  ever  reaUzed  that  a  house  can  be 
just  a  house  and  nothing  more?  that  a  home  is  a  house 
and  something  more? 

Its  Ethical  Centre. 

A  house  has  its  personal  side.  Money  may  build  it, 
but  sentiment  is  essential  for  building  (creating)  a  .homey 
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for  the  reason  that  home  represents  (stands  for)  (i) 
family  ties  and  interests,  (2)  an  abiding-place  of  life, 
confidence,  rest,  peace. 

For  the  honor  of  home  men  fight.  For  its  maintenance 
(support)  men  and  women  make  big  sacrifices.  Self- 
denial  and  labor  are  two  elemental  factors  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  home. 

Every  lad  and  maid,  sooner  or  later,  visions  (sees  in 
imagination)  a  house  as  his  or  her  future  possession, 
thinking  of  it  as  a  personal  acquisition. 

The  thought,  or  idea,  of  the  vision  is  not  only  of  an 
iron,  stone,  brick,  or  wooden  structure,  but  of  a  sublime 
sentiment — a  sentiment  heart-known  and  world-wide. 
The  material  building  of  a  home  is  an  after  (a  later) 
consideration. 

Exercise. 

Describe  the  kind  of  house  you  would  like  to  live  in, 
stating: 

1.  Whether  it  is  in  the  city  or  the  country^ 

2.  Whether  it  is  simple  or  pretentious. 

3.  Whether  it  is  the  building  itself  or  its  setting  that 
appeals  to  you. 

4.  Whether  it  appeals  as  a  whole  structure,  as  a 
home  structure,  or  because  of  its  associations. 

First  visualize  your  house  and  then  describe  it. 

The  same  thought  applies  to  story- writing. 

Be  clear  and  distinct  in  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
and  make  sure  that  all  its  features  blend  (or  associate) 
harmoniously. 
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Study. 

If  you  have  carried  out  your  instructions  correctly, 
you  have  completed  a  unit  study. 

The  main  unit  was  the  house,  and  it  was  divided  into 
feature  units,  each  of  which  was  in  itself  complete  as 
a  unit  but  which,  combined,  produced  the  main  imit. 
In  other  words,  you  have  studied  a  house  and  its  ac- 
cessories. You  have  done  more — ^you  have  given  life 
to  an  inanimate  subject. 

Your  studies  have  been  progressive  and  carried  out  in 
continuity — ^producing  a  series  of  pictures  that  have  been 
unified  in  a  whole. 

I.  You  have  been  building  a  home  with  words, 
constructing  an  ideal  picture.  You  have  exer- 
cised imagination  and  originality.  You  have 
built  your  language  structure  along  natural 
lines,  that  is,  in  the  actual  presentation  of  your 
ideals,  written  descriptions — you  have  followed 
out  a  correct  order  of  arrangement. 

II.    Do  you  realize  that  you  have  been  doing  crea- 
tive and  constructive  work? 

Exercise. 

1.  State  what  you  have  learned  from  these  studies. 

2.  What  benefit  has  this  lesson  been  to  you  in  the 
preparation  of  your  work  in  other  subjects?  And  how 
have  you  applied  it? 

3.  How  could  you  use  this  instruction  after  leaving 
school  ? 
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LESSON  VI. 

THE  ETHICAL  TEACHING  OF  BUILDING. 

The  Builders. 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  buUd. 

Truly  shape  smd  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 
Make  the  house,  where  gods  may  dwell, 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 
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Else  our  lives  are  incomplete j 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways j  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a.  firm  and  ample  base; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Exercise  I. 

The  poem  consists  of  a  series  of  word-pictures. 

1.  Name  the  words  that  stand  for  construction. 

2.  Name  the  words  that  stand  for  action  in  building. 

3.  Name  the  words  that  stand  for  the  good  building. 

4.  Apply  the  poem  to  story  building. 

5.  The  poem  presents  a  completed  structure.  It 
brings  out  the  ethical  teaching  in  building.  What  are 
the  ethical  lessons? 

Exercise  II. 

1.  How  is  the  building  of  a  character  compared  to 
the  building  of  a  house? 

2.  How  are  an  architect  and  a  builder  compared  in 
relation  to  character? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ''working  within  these 
walls"? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "massive  deeds*'? 
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5.  To  what  in  character  would  you  compare  ''orna- 
ments" as  used  in  the  poem?  How  would  you  use  or- 
naments in  the  building  of  a  house? 

6.  How  would  you  apply  to  character  the  phrase 
"nothing  useless  is"?  how  to  building?  How  is  it  as- 
sociated with  ''each  thing  in  its  place"? 

7.  Analyze  and  interpret  the  third  stanza. 

8.  Analyze  and  interpret  the  fourth  stanza. 

9.  What  is  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  fifth  stanza? 
ID.  What  is  the  moral  teaching  of  the  sixth  stanza? 

To  what  does  it  apply?    How  could  it  be  made  to  ap- 
ply to  a  house? 

11.  How  does  the  seventh  stanza  relate  to  those  be- 
fore it?  How  does  its  lesson  apply  to  a  house  as  well 
as  to  character  building  ?  What  would  make  a  Uf e  in- 
complete? what  a  house?  Why  is  there  a  reference 
to  broken  stairways  ?  To  what  in  a  character  could  it 
be  likened?  to  what  in  a  house? 

12.  Why  is  the  lesson  on  building  in  the  eighth  stanza 
appUcable  to  character-building?  What  is  the  basis  of 
a  house  ?  What  is  the  basis  of  a  character  ?  Why  must 
both  be  firm?  why  ample?  why  secure? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  "to-morrow"  in  the  poem? 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  '^  turrets"?  Why  is  the 
word  used  in  the  poem? 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "can  we  attain"?  How 
does  it  apply  to  a  character?  how  to  a  house? 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  hues  in  the 
last  stanza?  How  does  it  apply  to  word-picturing? 
Why  is  the  world  spoken  of  as  one  "vast  plain"  and 
the  sky  as  one  "boimdless  reach"? 
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Exercise  m. 

Write  a  story  based  upon  the  poem,  using  as  your  title: 
"How  to  Build  Character/' 
* 

LESSON  VII. 

A  WORD-PICTURE  OF  A  HOUSE. 

Twilight. 

The  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy, 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds 
Flash  the  whitecaps  of  the  sea. 

But  in  the  fisherman^s  cottage 

There  shines  a  ruddier  light, 
And  a  little  face  at  the  window 

Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  close  it  pressed  to  the  window, 

As  if  those  childish  eyes 
Were  looking  into  the  darkness 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman^s  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro. 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling, 

Now  bowing  and  bending  low. 

What  tale  do  the  roaring  ocean. 

And  the  night- wind,  bleak  and  wild, 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement. 
Tell  to  that  little  child  ? 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean. 

And  the  night-wind,  wild  and  bleak, 
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As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Drive  the  color  from  her  cheek? 

^— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

The  poem  consists  of  a  series  of  word-pictures.  The 
poem  shows  how  language  may  be  iised  constructively. 

Exercise. 

I.  Analyze  the  poem  according  to  the  following  unit 

ideas: 

1.  Time. 

2.  Weather  condition. 

3.  Placement  of  scene. 

4.  Characters. 

5.  Action. 

6.  Sentiment. 

7.  Suggestion  of  sequel. 

II.  Outline  the  poem  into  story  divisions  as  in  Lesson 

II,  Study  III. 

Study  I. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  pictures  given  in 
the  poem:  (i)  There  is  the  outdoor  picture.  (2)  There 
is  the  interior  picture.  Which  is  described?  Which  is 
suggestive? 

Study  11:  The  Setting  of  the  Poem. 

You  have  been  studying  a  house  as  a  structure  and 
the  ethical  teaching  of  building.  Now  you  are  required 
to  study  a  poem  where  a  house  is  given  a  setting,  show- 
ing its  environment-^a  house  as  more  than  a  form 
structure,  a  home  structure  because  it  is  peopled.     It 
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is  not  just  a  cottage  (house),  but  a,  fisherman^ s  cottage. 
Then,  too,  the  feature-points  introduced  show  that  the 
house  has  life.  It  shows  a  home  atmosphere  because: 
(i)  There  is  a  light.  (2)  There  is  a  face  at  the  window. 
(3)  There  is  a  woman  indoors. 

Study  ni:  The  Wokd-Pictures. 

1.  The  scene  described  in  the  poem  is  a  twUight  scene, 
not,  as  usually  pictiured,  in  bright,  glowing  colors,  but  in 
its  sombre  aspect.  The  winds  are  blowing,  clouds  are 
heavy. 

2.  There  are  wkitecaps  on  the  sea.  They  are  caused 
by  the  winds  which  blow  wild  and  free,  and  in  order  to 
make  you  see  the  whitecaps  in  their  realness,  or  reality, 
they  are  compared  to  the  wings  of  sea-birds.  Try  to 
see  the  comparison.  You  see  with  your  mind's  eye  the 
pictures  as  they  are  presented  by  language. 

3.  The  weather  is  clotidy. 

4.  Life  is  indicated  in  the  cottage.    How? 

It  is  not  the  building  itself  which  interests  you;  indeed, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  kind  of  structure  or  its  ma- 
terial, but  you  are  interested  in  it  because  of  its  pictur- 
esqueness  and  what  it  suggests. 

With  the  picture  of  the  cottage  clearly  defined  in  your 
mind,  you  turn  to  the  next  picture  in  the  series: 

5.  The  child  at  the  window. 

Let  us  see  what  elements  the  picture  presents.  There 
is  the  home  cheer  indicated  by  the  light  indoors  and 
the  dreary,  threatening  aspect  out-of-doors.  This  is 
the  setting  for  the  child's  face  as  it  is  pressed  against 
the  window-pane.    This  is  what  you  see  with  your 
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mind's  eye  when  you  form  a  picture  of  the  child.  To 
this  picture  is  added  an  element  of  interest  in  that  you 
realize  the  child  is  there  for  a  purpose.  The  purpose 
creates  an  interest  in  your  mind.  She  is  looking  into 
the  darkness  outside — trying  to  discover  some  one. 
Naturally  you  think  she  is  looking  for  her  father,  and 
then  your  reasoning  goes  further — ^you  imagine  that  the 
night  makes  her  fearful  for  her  father's  safety.  Why? 
Because  (a)  her  father  must  be  a  fisherman,  (b)  a  fisher- 
man earns  his  living  on  the  water,  (c)  a  storm  is  brewing, 
and  {d)  a  storm  on  the  water  means  danger.  Immedi- 
ately you  think  of  the  child  as  peering  out  anxiously. 
Yet  no  mention  is  made  of  the  father  being  away  or  of 
her  fears.    How  did  you  reach  your  conclusions? 

6.  A  woman  indoors.  You  think  of  her  as  the  mother, 
and  as  preparing  the  evening  meal.  Why?  The  poem 
does  not  say  there  is  a  woman.  It  only  states  that  a 
woman's  shadow  is  seen.  Do  you  realize  that  your 
imagination  builds  upon  what  is  stated  and  creates  in 
your  mind  a  picture  through  suggestion? 

7.  The  tale  of  the  sea.  Words  are  so  appropriately 
chosen  and  so  skilfully  put  together  as  to  suggest  to  your 
mind  a  probability.  You  see  the  ocean  as  roaring;  the 
winds  blowing  bleak  and  wild,  beating  at  the  casement 
of  the  windows.  You  feel  the  terror  in  the  little  child's 
heart  and  mind.  How  do  you  see  or  know  these  things  ? 
The  poem  does  not  tell  you,  it  only  suggests. 

8.  A  vivid  idea  of  the  night  scene.  You  know  (feel) 
the  terror  it  brings  into  that  home,  and  your  imagina- 
tion supplies  the  reason  why.  How  do  you  know  it? 
What  makes  you  feel  it? 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  imagine  the  true 
facts  if  the  words  were  not  charged  with  meaning.  From 
a  suggestion  your  mind  creates  a  picture  of  a  white- 
faced,  troubled  woman. 

Exercise  I. 

Each  feature-point  in  the  poem  is  a  imit.  Each  imit 
is  a  subject  basis  of  a  story.  All  the  imits  are  combined 
to  produce  a  word-picture. 

Name  the  imits. 

Exercise  11. 

1.  Write  an  original  story  based  upon  what  you  have 
learned  from  the  poem  and  the  lesson. 

2.  Choose  your  words  for  their  appropriateness  and 
clearness.  Write  a  clear,  vivid,  realistic  picture  of  a 
home  by  the  sea.    Suggest  the  people  and  a  scene. 

LESSON  VIII. 

THE  PEOPLE  OR  CHARACTERS. 

House  Inmates — ^How  to  Select  Them. 

Having  selected  a  site  and  built  a  house,  you  will 
naturally  select  inhabitants  (inmates)  for  it. 

Study  I. 

Think  of  some  people  whom  you  might  use  in  a  story. 
Then  consider  whether  they  will  suit  (are  associated 
with)  the  type  of  house  you  have  in  mind. 

A  house  and  its  inhabitants  must  harmonize. 

Think  of  (i)  the  location  of  your  house  from  the  view- 
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point  of  whether  it  is  in  a  residential  or  industrial 
section.  (2)  Think  of  the  kind  of  house  you  have 
selected.  (3)  Then  select  your  inmates.  Show  that  the 
people  you  have  selected  are  naturally  associated  with 
the  kind  of  house  you  have  built.  Describe  the  char- 
acters personally  or  suggest  their  characteristics,  either 
by  a  detailed  description  or  by  a  general  treatment. 
Decide  on  the  part  which  you  wish  the  inmates  to  play 
in  the  home  life. 

1.  The  principal  character.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  head  of  the  household.  It  is  the  one  in  whom  the 
story  centres,  about  whom  the  story  is  written. 

2.  The  minor  characters.  Think  of  others  who  could 
be  part  of  the  household.  Keep  in  mind  the  .t3^e  of 
people  who  would  naturally,  live  in  the  house. 

Study  n. 

I.  Rule  for  selection. 

Naturally  there  is  the  head  of  a  household.  The 
natural  head  is  the  father,  but  circumstances  may  place 
any  member  of  the  family  in  the  position  of  the  bread- 
winner (wage-earner).  For  this  reason  the  head  of  the 
home  may  be,  if  not  the  father,  (i)  the  mother,  or  (2)  the 
son  or  daughter,  or  (3)  an  imcle  or  aunt,  or  (4)  a  nephew 
or  niece,  etc. 

An  unmarried  man  or  woman  may  be  the  sole  in- 
habitant (living  alone). 

In  analyzing  the  situation  you  reason  that  the  head 
of  the  household,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  is  the  one 
who  supports  or  cares  for  the  home. 
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2.  Rule  of  association. 

In  applying  this  rule  make  sure  that  the  head  of  the 
household  fits  into  the  home  described.  That  is,  if  the 
father,  or  other  head  of  the  home,  is  working  on  small 
wages,  consider  what  he  could  afford  as  regards  a  house 
and  its  furnishings. 

As  the  lesson  is  for  a  certain  kind  of  house,  you  will 
expect  or  provide  a  certain  kind  of  tenant  (inmate,  in- 
habitant). For  a  certain  kind  of  tenant  you  will  expect 
or  provide  a  certain  kind  of  house. 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  people  whom  you  would  place  in  the 
home  you  have  been  describing. 

2.  Describe  the  people  as  principal  and  minor  char- 
acters, assigning  to  each  the  part  played  in  the  home  life. 

Study  m. 

In  selecting  characters  as  inhabitants,  in  the  home 
you  have  created  as  lesson  work,  make  a  study  of  the 
distinct  types  in  temperament.  Think  how  one  may  be 
cheerful,  jovial,  kind-hearted,  sympathetic,  contented, 
while  another  may  be  surly,  despondent,  cold-hearted, 
discontented.    Find  the  meaning  of  each  word  used. 

A  character  description: 

In  forming  a  pretty  picture  of  a  young  girl  think  of 
these  two  entirely  different  examples:  (i)  A  girl  attract- 
ive in  face  and  form,  tastefully  gowned  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  radiant  in  a  ballroom  aglow  with  many  lights; 
and  then  (2)  think  of  a  pretty,  attractive  girl,  with"  a 
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healthy  glow  on  her  cheeks  and  a  bright  light  in  her 
eyes,  gowned  in  a  sheer  dainty  musUn,  a  lace  hat  with 
a  bright  bow  of  ribbon,  under  a  full-bloomed  apple- 
tree.  Do  you  see  the  two  distinct  pictures — each  is  a 
type  of  pretty  girl,  differently  environed,  perhaps  both 
with  the  same  sweet  nature,  equally  lovable,  and  yet 
seen  from  two  distinct  view-points.  Can  you  visualize 
each — that  is,  can  you  see  (picture)  the  two  girls? 

The  same  reasoning,  the  same  building  up  of  details, 
may  be  used  in  differentiating  any  one  or  more  char- 
acters which  you  may  wish  to  describe. 

Exercise. 

1.  Have  you  discovered  the  law  of  selection,  or  the 
rule  of  association,  as  brought  out  in  the  lesson  and  the 
exercise  ? 

2.  Have  you  found  that  each  is  dependent  upon  all 
that  is  naturally  associated  with  it?  For  instance,  the 
dress  of  the  one  in  the  ballroom  woxild  have  been  out 
of  place  under  the  apple-tree,  the  dress  of  the  one  under 
the  apple-tree  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  ball- 
room. 

LESSON  IX. 

HOW  TO  DESCRIBE  PEOPLE. 

Study  I. 

I.  Name  the  characters  (people): 

Be  sure  that  the  names  are  appropriate  to  the  type 
or  lihd  of  people  you  wish  to  describe. 
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2.  Describe*  the  people: 

(i)  Whether  tall,  short,  slender,  stout.  (2)  Whether 
with  eyes  blue,  brown,  gray,  or  black.  (3)  Whether 
with  hair  black,  brown,  golden,  or  gray.  (4)  Whether 
fair  or  dark  of  complexion.  (5)  Features,  whether  com- 
mon or  unconmion,  beautiful,  handsome,  or  pretty.  (6) 
Whether  stalwart,  strong,  or  feeble.  (7)  Whether  young, 
middle-aged,  or  old. 

3.  Describe  the  dress: 

(i)  If  a  man,  his  coat,  waistcoat,  trousers,  tie,  hat, 
gloves,  shoes,  etc.  Keep  in  mind  what  and  where  he  is, 
and  how  engaged  when  you  select  his  clothes.  (2)  If  a 
woman,  or  girl  (child  or  infant),  the  texture  of  the  cloth- 
ing, whether  fine  and  dainty  or  coarse  and  heavy.  This 
will  depend  upon  the  t3^e  as  relates  (a)  to  station  in  life, 
(b)  to  kind  of  house  in  which  placed,  (c)  to  occupation, 
special  or  usual,  (d)  to  pastime  or  pleasiure.  The  gown 
and  other  accessories  are  to  be  determined  by  these  con- 
ditions. 

Study  n. 

I.  Describe  according  to  character: 

Natural  qualities.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  char- 
acters have  been  developed  imder  adverse  circumstances, 
bom  of  imdesirable  parentage,  or  handicapped  by  poor 
conditions.  From  such  environment  and  heritage  they 
have  grown  up  into  beauty  and  strength.  The  character 
may  be  typified,  or  expressed,  in  a  beautiful  life.  A 
beautiful  life  is  the  expression  of  a  beautiful  soul. 
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2.  Describe  according  to  environment:* 

Environment  has  its  influence,  but  the  individual 
makes  or  mars  his  or  her  own  character.  Every  class 
has  its  celebrities,  its  heroes,  its  heroines — ^its  men  and 
women  in  every  profession  and  industry — artists,  mu- 
sicians, writers,  etc.  However,  history  and  biography 
tell  us  that  more  men  and  women  have  risen  to  great- 
ness of  character  and  positions  of  prominence,  by  their 
own  efforts,  from  the  lowly  walks  of  life  than  from  those 
of  ease  and  luxury.     The  reason  is  not  far  to  find. 

Exercise. 

1.  Can  you  name  any  men  or  women  who  attained 
prominent  positions  in  life  imder  adverse  circumstances  ? 

2.  Can  you  name  any  President  of  the  United  States 
who  had  to  study  .by  candle-light,  or  firelight? 

3.  Can  you  name  a  President  who,  as  a  boy,  towed  a 
canal-boat? 

4.  Can  you  name  a  President  who,  as  a  boy,  was  a 
rail-splitter? 

5.  What  was  it  in  the  individual  character  that  lifted 
the  person  to  prominence? 

Study  ni:  Nature's  Mark  on  a  Human  Face. 

I  marvel  how  nature  could  ever  find  space 

For  so  many  strange  contrasts  in  one  human  face:    - 

There's  thought  and  no  thought,  and  there's  paleness  and  bloom. 

And  bustle  and  sluggishness,  pleasure  and  gloom. 

There's  weakness,  and  strength  both  redundant  and  vain; 
Such  strength  as,  if  ever  affliction  and  pain 
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Could  pierce  through  a  temper  that's  soft  to  disease. 
Would  be  rational  peace — a  philosopher's  ease. 

There's  indifferencey  alike  when  he  fails  or  succeeds, 
And  attention  full  ten  times  as  much  as  there  needs: 
Pride  where  there's  no  envyy  there's  so  much  of  joy; 
And  mildness,  and  spirit  both  forward  and  coy. 

There's  freedom,  and  sometimes  a  diffident  stare 

Of  shams  scarcely  seeming  to  know  that  she's  there; 

There's  virtue,  the  title  it  surely  may  claim, 

Yet  wants  heaven  knows  what  to  be  worthy  the  name. 

This  picture  from  nature  may  seem  to  depart, 
Yet  the  man  would  at  once  nm  away  with  your  heart; 
And  I  for  five  centuries  right  gladly  would  be 
Such  an  odd,  such  a  kind  happy  creature  as  he. 

— William  Wordsworth, 

Exercise. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  contrasting  points  in  the  one 
human  face  as  described  in  the  poem. 

2.  Make  it  a  double  list — one  point  opposite  its  con- 
trast. 

3.  Construct  a  word-picture  of  the  man  as  a  type,  or 
representative  of  a  class. 

This  lesson  will  be  referred  to  later  in  the  course. 
Keep  in  mind  its  teaching  points. 
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I 

LESSON  X. 

A  TYPE  OF  CHARACTER. 

Mother. 

Study  I. 

1.  Think  of  the  picture  the  word  brings  before  your 
mind's  eye. 

2.  Think  of  the  sentiment  it  inspires. 

3.  Think  of  the  associations  it  gathers  to  itself. 

4.  Think  of  the  part  your  mother  has  played  in  your 
Ufe. 

5.  Think  what  a  book  or  story  with  such  a  title  would 
include. 

6.  Think  how  the  story  could  be  worked  out,  where 
and  how  the  central  character  should  be  placed. 

Study  n. 

Imagine  that  you  are  painting  a  mother's  portrait. 
You  wish  to  produce  one  that  will  represent  her  as  a 
type.  You  wish  to  bring  out  the  impression  of  her 
character,  to  typify  her  as  one  upon  whose  life  is 
stamped,  with  a  reverent  touch,  a  noble  purpose  ful- 
filled in  your  life. 

You  draw  your  mental  picture — the  soft,  silken  hair, 
the  tranquil  brow,  eyes  eloquent  of  intelligence  and  ten- 
derness, mouth  mobile  but  firm,  made  to  caress  and  com- 
mand, a  face  ever  ready  to  smile  with  happiness  or  grow 
grave  with  thought  or  sadness. 

Your  word-portrait  should  be  a  revelation  of  her  char- 
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acter,  as  if  her  countenance  were  a  window.  Bring  out 
the  charm  of  her  personality,  bring  out  the  idea  that 
she  has  fulfilled  her  whole  duty  toward  you  and  the 
world. 

Exercise. 

Write  an  original  composition  on  "mother" — ^your 
mother,  or  somebody  else's  mother. 


LESSON  XI. 

CHARACTER  STUDIES. 

A  Word-Picture  of  a  Girl  Out-of-Doors. 

Setting: 

Ruth. 

I. 

She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  com, 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  mom, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

Description  of  girl: 

2. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush. 
Deeply  ripened; — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bom, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell. 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell, 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light, 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 
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And  her  hat  with  shady  brim, 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim; — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  siooks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks:— 

Ethical  teaching: 

3- 

Sure,  I  said,  heav'n  did  not  mean, 
Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean, 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come. 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 

— Thomas  Hood. 

Exercise. 

1.  Describe  the  setting,  making  a  list  of   the  de- 
scriptive points. 

2.  Describe  the  giri — after  making  a  list  of  the  de- 
scriptive points. 

3.  Name  the  ethical  teaching,  or  moral. 

4.  Write  a  composition  based  on  the  lesson. 

LESSON  XII. 
CHARACTER  STUDIES. 

(CONTINTJED.) 

The  Yankee  Girl. 

She  sings  at  her  wheel  at  that  low  cottage  door, 
Which  the  long  evening  shadow  is  stretching  before, 

With  a  music  as  sweet  as  the  music  which  seems 
Breathed  softly  and  faint  in  the  ear  of  our  dreams ! 

How  brilliant  and  mirthful  the  light  of  her  eye, 
Like  a  star  glancing  out  from  the  blue  of  the  sky ! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
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Study  I. 

In  the  above  description,  note:  (i)  the  placement; 
(2)  what  she  is  doing — the  form  of  her  activity;  (3)  what 
suggests  her  t3T)e — that  of  a  happy  giri. 

Here  you  have  a  word-pictiure. 

In  studying  the  poem  (i)  you  first  think  of  a  girl; 

(2)  you  next  think  of  the  girl  as  singing,  and  at  the  wheel; 

(3)  then  as  beside  the  door;  then  (4)  you  realize  that  the 
girl  is  in  a  cottage;  and,(s)  that  the  cottage  is  a  low  one. 

Study  carefully  the  order  of  arrangement. 

Study  n. 

With  these  featiu'e-points  definitely  clear  in  your 
mind,  you  next  find  the  setting  of  the  poem. 

It  is  evening,  probably  early  evening,  as  suggested  by 
the  "long  evening  shadow  is  stretching  before."  This 
naturally  combines  with  the  first  word-picture,  adding 
to  it.  Now,  instead  of  the  girl  merely  at  the  wheel 
before  the  door,  you  see  her  with  a  halo  of  light  beauti- 
fully tinting  the  cottage,  the  wheel,  and  the  girl  herself. 
You  instantly  imagine  her  hair  taking  on  a  bright  tint 
and  her  eyes  aglow,  while  her  whole  countenance  is  lit 
up  by  the  brightness  of  the  heavens'  glory.  In  other 
words,  your  mind  acts  upon  the  suggestion  conveyed  by 
the  words  and  forms  a  picture  of  what  the  language 
intended  you  to  see. 

Here  is  another  word-picture. 

Study  m. 

With  the  last  word-picture  vividly  in  mind,  think  how 
the  next  words  interpret  the  scene  presented. 
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In  this  picture  you  still  see  her  at  the  wheel,  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  with  the  evening  twilight  coloring 
the  picture.  Her  voice  in  song  is  Uke  the  soft,  faint 
sounds  of  music  we  hear  in  our  dreams.  But  another 
feature  is  added  to  this  picture.  You  learn  something 
definite  about  her  appearance.  Before  she  was  an  im- 
aginary figure,  described  only  by  her  environment  and 
her  singing.  Now  you  know  that  her  eyes  were  brilliant 
and  mirthful.  Then,  too,  you  learn  to  what  they  were 
compared.  The  comparison  is  to  a  star  glancing  out 
from  the  blue  of  the  sky.  These  ideas  and  ideals  could 
be  continued  at  great  length,  but  enough  has  been 
learned  to  fix  in  your  mind  a  pretty  picture. 

Exercise. 

1.  Describe  the  picture. 

2.  Write  an  original  composition  on  the  subject. 

LESSON  XIII. 

m 

WORKING  FROM  SUGGESTION. 

An  Order  for  a  Picture. 

I. 

Oh,  good  painter,  tell  me  true, 
Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw  ? 
Ay?    Well,  here  is  an  order  for  you. 

II. 

Woods  and  cornfields,  a  little  brown, — 
The  picture  must  not  be  overbright, — 
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Yet  all  in  the  golden  and  gracious  light 

Of  a  cloud,  when  the  summer  sun  is  down. 

Alway  and  alway,  night  and  morn, 

Woods  upon  woods,  with  fields  of  corn 

Lying  between  them,  not  quite  sere, 

And  not  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom, 

When  the  wind  can  hardly  find  breathing  room 

Under  their  tassels, — cattle  near. 

Biting  shorter  the  short  green  grass. 

And  a  hedge  of  sumac  and  sassafras, 

With  bluebirds,  twittering  all  around, — 

(Ah,  good  painter,  can  you  paint  sound !) — 

These  and  the  house  where  I  was  born, 

Low  and  little,  and  black  and  old. 

With  children,  many  as  it  can  hold, 

All  at  the  windows,  open  wide, — 

Heads  and  shoulders  all  outside, 

And  fair  young  faces  all  ablush: 

Perhaps  you  may  have  seen,  some  day, 

Roses  crowding  the  selfsame  way, 

Out  of  a  wilding,  wayside  bush. 

III. 

Listen  closer.     When  you  have  done 

With  woods  and  cornfields  and  grazing  herds, 

A  lady,  the  loveliest  ever  the  sun 

Looked  down  upon,  you  must  paint  for  me: 

Oh,  if  I  could  make  you  see 

The  clear  blue  eyes,  the  tender  smile. 

The  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  grace, 

The  woman^s  soul,  and  the  angePs  face 

That  are  beaming  on  me  all  the  while, 

I  need  not  speak  these  foolish  words: 

Yet  one  word  tells  you  all  I  would  say,— 

She  is  my  mother:  you  will  agree 

That  all  the  rest  may  be  thrown  away. 
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IV. 

Two  little  urchins  at  her  knee 

You  must  paint,  sir,  one  like  me, — 

The  other  with  a  clearer  brow. 

And  the  light  of  his  adventurous  eyes 

Flashing  with  boldest  enterprise: 

At  ten  years  old  he  went  to  sea, — 

God  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now, — 

He  sailed  in  the  good  ship  Commodore, 

Nobody  ever  crossed  her  track 

To  bring  us  news,  and  she  never  came  back. 

Ah,  it  is  twenty  long  years  and  more 

Since  that  old  ship  went  out  of  the  bay 

With  my  great-hearted  brother  on  her  deck: 

I  watched  him  till  he  shrank  to  a  speck, 

And  his  face  was  toward  me  all  the  way. 

Bright  his  hair  was,  a  golden  brown, 

The  time  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee: 

That  beauteous  head  if  it  did  go  down, 

Carried  sunshine  into  the  sea ! 

V. 

Out  in  the  fields  one  summer  night 

We  were  together,  half  afraid 

Of  the  corn  leaves  rustling,  and  of  the  shade 

Of  the  high  hills,  stretching  so  still  and  far, — 

Loitering  till  after  the  low  little  light 

Of  the  candle  shone  through  the  open  door, 

And  over  the  haystack's  pointed  top, 

All  of  a  tremble  and  ready  to  drop. 

The  first  half -hour,  the  great  yellow  star, 

That  we,  with  staring,  ignorant  eyes. 

Had  often  and  often  watched  to  see 
Propped  and  held  in  its  place  in  the  skies 
By  the  fork  of  a  tall  red  mulberry-tree, 
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Which  close  in  the  edge  of  our  flaxfield  grew, — 

Dead  at  the  top, — just  one  branch  full 

Of  leaves,  notched  round,  and  lined  with  wool, 

From  which  it  tenderly  shook  the  dew 

Over  our  heads,  when  we  came  to  play 

In  its  handbreadth  of  shadow,  day  after  day. 

Afraid  to  go  home,  sir;  for  one  of  us  bore 

A  nestful  of  speckled  and  thin-shelled  eggs, — 

The  other,  a  bird,  held  fast  by  the  legs, 

Not  so  big  as  a  straw  of  wheat: 

The  berries  we  gave  her  she  wouldn't  eat. 

But  cried  and  cried,  till  we  held  her  bill, 

So  slim  and  shining  to  keep  her  still. 

VI. 

At  last  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee. 

Do  you  think,  sir,  if  you  try, 

You  can  paint  the  look  of  a  lie  ? 

If  you  can,  pray  have  the  grace 

To  put  it  solely  in  the  face 

Of  the  urchin  that  is  likest  me: 

I  think  'twas  solely  mine,  indeed: 

But  that's  no  matter,  paint  it  so; 

The  eyes  of  our  mother  (take  good  heed) — 

Look  not  on  the  nestful  of  eggs, 

Nor  the  fluttering  bird,  held  so  fast  by  the  legs. 

But  straight  through  our  faces  down  to  our  lies. 

And,  oh,  with  such  injured,  reproachful  surprise ! 

I  felt  my  heart  bleed  where  that  glance  went,  as  though 

A  sharp  blade  struck  through  it. 

You,  sir,  know 
That  you  on  the  canvas  are  to  repeat 
Things  that  are  fairest,  things  most  sweet, — 
Woods  and  cornfields  and  mulberry-tree, — 
The  mother, — the  lads,  with  their  bird,  at  her  knee: 
But,  oh,  that  look  of  reproachful  woe ! 
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High  as  the  heavens  your  name  1*11  shout, 

If  you  paint  me  the  picture,  and  leave  that  out. 

— Alice  Cary, 

Study  I. 

Here  you  have  an  order  for  a  picture — a  picture  to 
be  painted  from  a  word  description.  You  imagine  the 
painter  standing  before  the  person  who  is  ordering  the 
picture.  You  see  his  intent  look,  the  interest  with  which 
he  follows  the  description  from  which  he  is  to  paint  the 
picture.  Language  images  to  his  mind's  eye  the  picture 
to  be  painted.  That  is  what  you  have  been  required  to 
do  in  these  studies — to  see  pictures  through  the  lan- 
guage, and  then  to  express  in  a  word-picture  that  which 
you  imaged  in  your  mind. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem.  Could  you  use  any 
of  the  rniits  as  independent  subjects  for  compositions? 
If  so,  state  which  ones. 

2.  Name  the  characters  of  the  poem. 

3.  Name  the  characters  referred  to  in  the  poem. 

4.  Name  the  incidents  in  the  poem. 

5.  Name  a  situation  in  the  poem. 

6.  What  is  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  poem  ?  Is  there 
inore  than  one  lesson  to  be  learned? 

Exercise  II. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  the  per- 
son to  be  painted.  Nature  is  to  form  the  setting  of  the 
picture,  and  you  are  to  state  what  elements  of  nature 
are  to  be  used  by  the  painter. 
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Exercise  in. 

Write  a  composition  based  upon  an  incident  where 
the  mother  is  the  central  figure  in  a  scene. 

LESSON  XIV.    . 

A  HOUSE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

The  Fire  of  Driftwood. 

We  sat  within  the  farmhouse  old, 

Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town, 

The  lighthouse,  the  dismantled  fort, 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 

Descending,  filled  the  little  room; 
Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight. 

Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 
Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  as  died  the  words  upon  our  lips, 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire 
Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendor  flashed  and  failed, 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main. 
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Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames, 
The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach, 
'  The  gusty  blast,  the  bickering  flames, 
All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 
Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain. 

The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 
That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

O  flames  that  glowed !     O  hearts  that  yearned ! 

They  were  indeed  too  much  akin, 
The  driftwood  fire  without  that  burned, 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Exercise. 

1.  Why  is  this  an  assemblage  of  units? 

2.  How  does  the  poem  tell  a  story? 

3.  Outline  the  subject-matter  before  attempting  to 
make  use  of  it  in  story  form. 

Study  I:  How  to  Study  the  Poem. 

1.  Visualize  the  scenes  pictured  as  a  whole — ^in  their 
completeness. 

2.  Then  separate  the  poem  into  Jeature-poinis  with 
the  idea  of  finding  out  the  following:  (i)  The  kind  of 
scene  presented.  (2)  The  placement^  background,  atmos- 
phere, reason  and  motive  of  the  poem,  and  the  people. 

As  ^ou  study  the  poem  you  should  gradually  see  each 
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unit  group  as  a  group,  then  the  associated  (related)  de- 
taDs  (named  or  suggested). 

This  is  picturing  to  yourself. 

You  see  a  gathering  of  persons.  You  know  that  some 
matter  of  importance  is  forcing  their  thoughts  beyond 
their  immediate  surroundings.  An  imusual  air  of  in- 
terest shows  this. 

Note  the  following  feature-points: 

The  window  overlooking  the  hay;  the  port  not  far 
away;  the  town,  strange  and  old-fashioned;  the  light- 
house, a  beacon  for  seamen;  the  fort,  dismantled;  the 
wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown.  Then  consider  the 
interesting  significance  of  the  pictured  scene. 

Exercise. 

1.  Imagine  the  people  you  would  place  at  the  fireside. 

2.  Find  the  motive  thought  of  the  plot — ^perhaps  a 
sailor  son:  (i)  in  danger  on  the  sea,  or  (2)  lost  at 
sea. 

The  poem  is  a  big  unit  composed  of  a  series  of  grouped 
units. 

Study  II:  Outline  by  Story  Divisions. 

Places  (descriptive  points): 

1.  The  farmhouse  (old  and  near  the  bay). 

2.  The  port  (near  by). 

3.  The  town  (strange,  old-fashioned,  silent). 

4.  The  lighthouse. 

5.  The  fort  (dismantled). 

6.  The  wooden  houses  (quaint  and  brown). 
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Plot  (characters  are  suggested) : 

I.  Sitting  in  the  dark  and  awe-inspiring  room — evi- 
dently facing  an  impending  tragedy  of  the  sea — the  very 
tones  of  voice  in  speech  showing  stress  and  strain  of 
feeling — living  the  awful  moment  of  disaster. 

2^  How  this  is  suggested:  they  see  by  the  inner  eye 
(the  eye  of  the  mind)  the  wreckage  of  stranded  ships — 
dismasted  ships — ships  failing  to  answer  signals. 

Such  is  the  scene  furnished  by  the  imagination  and 
supplying  the  plot  of  the  poem. 

NiGHT-TlME. 

Setting  (placement  or  background) : 

A  fireside.  The  logs  burn,  splutter,  blaze,  throw  off  a 
cloud  of  sparks,  die  out  and  leave  only  cold,  gray  ashes. 

This  is  an  interior  scene.  To  it  are  added  the  shadows 
and  creeping  darkness  of  a  wild  and  stormy  night: 
(i)  The  windows  rattle.  (2)  The  ocean  roars.  (3)  The 
fierce  gusts  excite  a  draft  which  makes  the  fire  brighten. 

Climax  (concluding  ideas): 

Continuing  memory,  thoughts  of  the  present ,  and  an- 
ticipations of  the  future. 

Study  DI:  Pictured  Scenes. 

The  Farmhouse. 
Picture  I: 

1.  Windows:  (a)  Overlooking  the  bay.  (6)  Through 
which  the  breezes  play. 

2.  Prospect:  (a)  The  port  not  far  away,  {h)  The  towfiy 
strange,  old-fashioned,  silent,    {c)  The  lighthousey  beacon 
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for  seamen,     {d)  The  fort,  dismantled,     {e)  The  wooden 
houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

Picture  II: 

1.  Windows,  rattling  in  their  frames. 

2.  Ocean,  roaring  on  the  beach. 

3.  Gusty  blasts,  flickering  flames. 

4.  Out  of  the  fire  flames  leap  and  then  expire. 

5.  Fancies  floating  through  the  brain. 

6.  Thoughts  gone  forth  and  become  like  wrecks  upon 
the  main,  like  ships  dismasted  and  sunk  into  the  deep, 
returning  not  again. 

7.  Hearts  responding  to  the  thoughts  defined,  and 
feeling  a  kinship  to  the  driftwood  that  burns  and  glows, 
then  dies. 

Study  IV:   The  FiREsmE  Scene. 

I.    Characters : 

Not  named,  but  suggested  through  the  place- 
ment. One  can  feel  in  a  general  way  the  type 
of  character;  or,  at  least,  feel  the  impulse 
that  moves  them  at  the  time. 

n.    Placement: 

1.  They  sat, 

2.  They  talked  until 

3.  Night  descended, 

4.  Darkness  filled  the  room,  and 

5.  Faces  faded  from  view. 

Scene  suggested  by  associate  circumstances. 
In  the  night,  in  a  dark  room,  you  realize  that 
the  faces  are  only  hidden. 
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m.    Action : 

Voices  only  broke  the  gloomy  silence,  tones  were 
grave,  showing  the  character  of  their  thoughts, 
perhaps  fearful.  A  sense  of  awe  restrains 
them;  words  cease.  The  flood-gates  of  thought 
open.    Their  minds  are  overwhelmed. 

IV.    Climax: 

Waves  of  memory  overcome  them. 
Here  you  draw  a  mental  picture  of  a  scene,  of 
people,  of  a  condition. 

V.    Atmosphere: 

1.  A  feeling  of  awe. 

2.  The  suggestion  of  a  tragedy. 

LESSON  XV. 

THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  LAND. 

My  Farm:    A  Fable. 

I. 

Within  a  green  and  pleasant  land 

I  own  a  favorite  plantation, 
Whose  woods  and  meads,  if  rudely  planned, 
Are  still,  at  least,  my  own  creation. 
Some  genial  sun  or  kindly  shower 
Has  here  and  there  wooed  forth  a  flower, 
And  touched  the  fields  with  expectation. 

II. 

I  know  what  feeds  the  soil  I  till, 
What  harvest  growth  it  best  produces: 

My  forests  shape  themselves  at  will, 
My  grapes  mature  their  proper  juices. 
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I  know  the  brambles  and  the  weeds, 
But  know  the  fruits  and  wholesome  seeds, — 
Of  those  the  hurt,  of  these  the  uses. 

III. 

And  working  early,  working  late, 

Directing  crude  and  random  nature, 
'Tis  joy  to  see  my  small  estate 

Grow  fairer  in  the  slightest  feature. 
If  but  a  single  wild  rose  blow. 
Or  fruit-tree  bend  with  April  snow, 
That  day  am  I  the  happiest  creature ! 

— Bayard  Taylor, 

Exercise  I. 

Here  you  have  a  word-picture  of  a  farm  or  small  plan- 
tation and  a  suggested  picture  of  the  owner.  How  is 
one  definite  and  the  other  suggestive? 

Exercise  II. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "wooed  forth  a  flower"? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "touched  the  fields  with 
expectation"? 

3.  How  is  the  influence  of  the  sun  shown? 

4.  Have  you  caught  the  idea  that  the  owner  of  the 
farm  is  telling  the  story? 

5.  Explain  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

6.  What  indicates  the  owner's  love  of  nature? 

7.  Is  he  a  worker  or  an  idler?    Explain  your  answer. 

8.  Does  he  take  pride  in  the  "plantation"? 

9.  Make  a  list  of  the  word-pictures  you  find  in  the 
poem. 
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Exercise  III. 

In  former  lessons  you  took  up  the  study  of  a  house, 
people,  and  their  qualities.  Then  you  had  a  lesson  on 
the  setting  of  a  house — ^The  Cottage — and  in  the  same 
lesson  you  learned  how  to  place  people  in  a  house  and 
how  to  suggest  feeling. 

In  the  cottage  scene  you  had  a  word-picture  of  life 
and  its  environment.  The  placement  of  the  word-pic- 
ture was  beside  the  sea,  and  that  was  all  you  knew  about 
the  setting.  But  the  setting  of  the  home  scene  was  a 
storm. 

Now  you  are  required  to  study  a  farm  and  its  feature- 
points.  In  the  former  study  you  imagined  the  fisherman 
out  on  the  sea.  In  this  lesson  you  are  told  how  the 
owner  was  employed.  This  is  suggestive  and  the  other 
one  direct. 

Having  begun  a  study  of  the  farm  and  the  farmer, 
write  a  composition  in  which  you  use  every  unit  idea 
given  in  the  poem.  Outline  the  story,  before  beginning 
to  write,  under  the  following  heads: 

(i)  Placement. 

Descriptive  points. 

(2)  The  character. 
Descriptive  points. 

Then,  before  beginning  to  write,  outKne  your  composi- 
tion material  imder  the  following: 

1.  The  introduction. 

2.  The  plot  or  main  feature. 

3.  The  climax  or  concluding  ideas. 

In  this  instance  your  introduction  will  include  the 
setting  of  the  scene. 
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Exercise  IV. 

1.  Bring  into  your  composition  the  influences  of  sun 
and  showers,  and  show  that  you  are  writing  in  spring- 
time.   What  word  suggests  the  season? 

2.  Bring  into  your  composition  the  difference  between 
the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated  places  on  the  farm. 
Do  forests  shape  themselves? 

3.  Why  is  mention  made  of  weeds  and  brambles? 
Why  are  they  compared  to  the  fruits? 

4.  What  do  you  learn  of  the  character  of  the  man  in 
the  sentence:  '^If  but  a  single  wild  rose  blooms,  I  am  the 
happier ''?  Keep  in  mind  the  idea  you  form  of  his  na- 
ture when  writing  about  him. 

Your  word-picture  in  composition  form  is  to  be  the 
farmer  in  the  setting  of  his  fields. 

Exercise  V. 

1.  Outline  your  facts,  dividing  the  subject  into  story 
divisions. 

2.  Make  the  poem  a  subject  for  study. 

3.  See  how  the  author  portrays  a  scene  in  language 
— that  is,  makes  a  vivid  word-picture, 

4.  See  how  the  author  brings  the  owner  of  the  farm 
into  the  picture. 

Exercise  VI. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  descriptive  words  in  the  poem. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  vitalized  words,  associating  in 
your  mind  the  unit  and  the  description,  then  the  unit 
and  the  vitalized  word  or  phrase. 
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4.  What  is  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  poem?    How 
does  it  indicate  the  temperament  of  the  owner? 

LESSON  XVI. 

A  FEATURE  OF  A  FARM. 

A^Brook  Song. 

I'm  hastening  from  the  distant  hills 

With  swift  and  noisy  flowing, 
Nursed  by  a  thousand  tiny  rills, 

I'm  ever  onward  going. 
The  willows  cannot  stay  my  course, 

With  all  their  pHant  wooing. 
I  sing  and  sing  till  I  am  hoarse, 

My  prattling  way  pursuing. 
I  kiss  the  pebbles  as  I  pass, 

And  hear  them  say  they  love  me; 
I  make  obeisance  to  the  grass 

That  kindly  bends  above  me. 
So  onward  through  the  meads  and  dells 

I  hasten,  never  knowing 
The  secret  motive  that  impels, 

Or  whither  I  am  going. 

A  little  child  comes  often  here 

To  watch  my  quaint  commotion. 
As  I  go  tumbling,  swift  and  clear, 

Down  to  the  distant  ocean; 
And  as  he  plays  upon  the  brink. 

So  thoughtless  like  and  merry, 
And  full  of  noisy  song,  I  think 
.    The  child  is  like  me,  very. 
Through  all  the  years  of  youthful  play, 

With  ne'er  a  thought  of  sorrow. 
We,  prattling,  speed  upon  our  way, 
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Unmindful  of  the  morrow; 
Aye,  through  these  sunny  meads  and  dells 

We  gambol,  never  trowing 
The  solemn  motive  that  impels, 

Or  whither  we  are  going. 

And  men  come  here  to  say  to  me: 

"Like  you,  with  weird  commotion, 
O  little  singing  brooklet,  we 

Are  hastening  to  an  ocean; 
Down  to  a  vast  and  misty  deep, 

With  fleeting  tears  and  laughter, 
We  go,  nor  rest  until  we  sleep 

In  that  profound  Hereafter. 
What  tides  may  bear  our  souls  along — 

What  monsters  rise  appalling — 
What  distant  shores  may  hear  our  song 

And  answer  to  our  calling  ? 
Ah,  who  can  say !  through  meads  and  dells 

We  wander,  never  knowing 
The  awful  motive  that  impels. 

Or  whither  we  are  going ! " 

— Eugene  Field, 

Exercise. 

1.  Find  the  words  and  phrases  descriptive  of  a  farm 
or  its  life. 

2.  Think  how  a  brook  is  a  feature  on  a  farm.     Why? 

3.  Write  a  description  showing  a  child  beside  a  brook. 
Tell  what  she  sees  and  what  it  suggests  to  her  mind. 

4.  Write  a  composition  on  a  brook  and  its  use. 
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LESSON  XVII. 

THE  INMATES  OF  A  FARMHOUSE. 

Study  I. 

Think  of  the  people  who  would  naturally  be  associ- 
ated with  farm  Ufe. 

Selection  of  character: 

1.  Look  for  some  special  feature  that  will  make 
either  the  son  or  the  daughter  the  natural  centre  of  a 
story;  that  is,  bring  out  the  reason  for  emphasizing 
either  rather  than  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Here  you  could  use  some  pronounced  ambition,  or 
display  of  talent  or  devotion  such  as  self-sacrifice,  or 
other  great  quaUty  of  character. 

2.  Having  determined  on  the  special  phase  of  inter- 
est you  wish  to  bring  out,  set  to  work  to  devise  a  way  to 
carry  out  your  line  of  development. 

3.  This  done,  proceed  to  unfold  an  interesting  char- 
acter. 

4.  See  that  the  character  and  its  development  fit  the 
placement.    Remember  that  the  placement  is  the  farm. 

Study  n. 
The  son: 

If  the  son  is  chosen  as  the  chief  character,  represent 
him  as  being  ambitious  to  obtain  a  better  education 
than  a  country  school  can  provide,  or  with  some  other 
laudable  ambition.  Bring  out  the  type  of  character  by 
showing  how  through  his  own  effort  he  was  able  to 
overcome  obstacles.    How  could  this  be  done^ 
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The  character  must  be  made  to  Kve  up  to  your  ideal. 
He  is  to  work  out  naturally  his  position  in  the  world. 

The  daughter: 

If  the  daughter  is  chosen  as  the  chief  character, 
describe  her  as  possessing  some  one  talent,  say  for 
music,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  her  mission  may  be 
more  commonplace  and  yet  equally  valuable  in  enabling 
her  to  do  what  she  can  to  make  home  bright  and  happy. 

The  daughter's  happy  influence: 

Suppose  that  you  have  chosen  the  daughter  as  the 
chief  character,  and  that  she  is  able  to  combine  love  for 
home  with  her  great  talent  for  music. 

It  is  for  you  to  show  how  great  and  good  is  her  in- 
fluence in  her  home — ^its  shining  light — the  joy  and 
comfort  of  her  father. 

She  sings  snatches  of  song  as  she  busily  attends  to 
her  household  duties.  Her  father  calls  her  his  "song- 
bird," his  "nightingale."  Outside  her  home  she  is  also 
a  "shining  light" — (i)  a  member  of  the  church  choir, 
and  (2)  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  local  society. 

Second  only  to  her  in  importance  could  be  the  fa- 
ther, mother,  brother,  or  sister.  Here  let  imagination 
picture  them  according  to  temperament,  habits,  dress, 
mannerisms — they  are  minor  characters,  but  also  play 
a  part  in  the  story. 

Show  how  talent  exists  in  commonplace  life. 

The  daughter's  success  as  a  singer: 

If  the  daughter's  talent  has  been  shown  to  be  musical, 
it  may  be  worked  out  as  follows: 
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Circumstances  may  so  favor  that  she  is  able  to  place 
herself  imder  an  able  teacher.  Here  let  your  imagina- 
tion have  free  play  in  describing  her  student  Ufe,  her 
progress,  and  finally  her  entrance  upon  professional  life. 
Her  voice,  say,  is  a  wonderful  soprano.  Her  talents  bring 
her  honor  and  wealth.  In  your  climax  show  how  she  lifts 
the  mortgage  on  the  farm  or  sends  another  member  of 
the  family  to  college. 

This  is  merely  a  suggestion.  If  you  prefer  a  climax 
of  a  different  kind,  less  or  more  exciting,  use  it,  but  work 
it  up  well.  Make  it  sufficiently  dramatic  to  excite  and 
hold   interest. 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  some  possible  talents  that  might  be  used 
as  a  subject  or  as  a  feature-point  in  a  story. 

2.  Write  a  story  basing  it  upon  some  member  of  the 
household.    Make  its  ethical  teaching  ambition. 

Study  ni:  A  Farm  Incident — ^Leave-Taking. 

Represent  a  father,  mother,  or  sister  bidding  good-by 
to  the  son  or  daughter.  Suggest  the  idea  that  the  boy 
or  girl,  young  man  or  young  woman,  is  going  out  into 
the  big  wide  world  to  make  his  or  her  place  in  life. 
Bring  out  the  idea  of  what  the  home-leaving  means  to 
those  who  are  left  behind  and  what  leaving  the  farm 
means  to  the  one  departing. 

Picture  the  father,  troubled  in  coimtenance,  standing 
beside  the  farm  team,  the  horse  and  buggy,  or  family 
carriage,  with  the  trunk  strapped  on  the  back  or  occupy- 
ing space  in  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage. 
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It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  bring  into  the  scene  a 
brother  or  small  sister,  the  family  dog,  or  a  pet  kitten, 
each  taking  a  part  in  the  scene. 

Show  how  those  left  at  home  stand  for  a  while  listen- 
ing to  the  creak  and  rattling  of  the  wheels  growing  less 
and  less  distinct.  Then  show  them  in  your  story  as 
returning  indoors,  resuming  the  routine  of  duty. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  story  in  which  you  construct  a  word-picture 
of  the  scene  along  the  ideas  suggested. 

LESSON  XVIII. 

BOY  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  B ell-Flower  Tree. 

When  brother  Bill  and  I  were  boys, 

How  often  in  the  summer  we 
Would  seek  the  shade  your  branches  made, 

O  fair  and  gracious  bell-flower  tree ! 
Amid  the  clover  bloom  we  sat 

And  looked  upon  the  Holyoke  range, 
While  Fido  lay  a  space  away, 

Thinking  our  silence  very  strange. 

The  woodchuck  in  the  pasture  lot, 

Beside  his  furtive  hole  elate, 
Heardj  off  beyond  the  pickerel  pond. 

The  redwing-blackbird. chide  her  mate. 
The  bumblebee  went  hustling  roimd. 

Pursuing  labors  never  done — 
With  drone  and  sting,  the  greedy  thing 

Begrudged  the  sweets  we  lay  upon ! 
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Our  eyes  looked  always  at  the  hills — 

The  Holyoke  hills  that  seemed  to  stand 
Between  us  boys  and  pictured  joys 

Of  conquest  in  a  further  land  I 
Ah,  how  we  coveted  the  time 

When  we  should  leave  this  prosy  place 
And  work  our  wills  beyond  those  hills, 

And  meet  creation  face  to  face  I 

You  must  have  heard  our  childish  talk — 

Perhaps  our  prattle  gave  you  pain; 
For  then,  old  friend,  you  seemed  to  bend 

Your  kindly  arms  about  us  twain. 
It  might  have  been  the  wind  that  sighed. 

And  yet  I  thought  I  heard  you  say: 
"  Seek  not  the  ills  beyond  those  hills — 

Oh,  stay  with  me,  my  children,  stay  I " 

See,  I've  come  back;  the  boy  you  knew 

Is  wiser,  older,  sadder  grown; 
I  come  once  more,  just  as  of  yore — 

I  come,  but  see !     I  come  alone ! 
The  memory  of  a  brother's  love, 

Of  blighted  hopes,  I  bring  with  me, 
And  here  I  lay  my  heart  to-day — 

A  weary  heart,  O  bell-flower  tree ' 

So  let  me  nestle  in  your  shade 

As  though  I  were  a  boy  again. 
And  pray  extend  your  arms,  old  friend, 

And  love  me  as  you  used  to  then. 
Sing  softly  as  you  used  to  sing. 

And  maybe  I  shall  seem  to  be 
A  little  boy  and  feel  the  joy 

Of  thy  repose,  O  bell-flower  tree  I 

— Eugene  Field, 
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Exercise  I. 

Think  of  the  tree  as  the  feature-point  of  the  poem. 

(i)  It  gives  the  placement  of  the  poem-story.  (2)  Its 
associations  furnish  the  details  of  the  story.  (3)  Its 
characters  furnish  the  life  of  the  story.  (4)  Memory  of 
it  furnishes  the  climax  of  the  story. 

Exercise  11. 

What  the  poem  furnishes  in  farm  features.  Each  is  a 
unit  subject  for  a  composition. 

They  are:  (i)  a  summer  scene,  (2)  tree  and  its  shade, 
(3)  clover  in  bloom,  (4)  range  of  moimtains,  (5)  the  dog, 
(6)  its  silence,  (7)  a  pasture  lot,  (8)  a  woodchuck,  (9)  the 
woodchuck's  hole,  (10)  pickerel  in  the  pond,  (11)  the 
red-wing  blackbird,  (12)  a  bumblebee,  (13)  hills,  (14) 
joys  of  farm  Ufe,  (15)  prattle,  (16)  a  friend  introduced, 
(17)  a  personal  sentiment  suggested,  (18)  the  wind,  (19) 
the  sentiment  of  the  hills,  (20)  the  lesson  of  the  poem. 

LESSON  xrx. 

COUNTRY  SCENES. 
The  Cricket's  Song. 

When  all  around  from  out  the  ground 

The  little  flowers  are  peeping, 
And  from  the  hills  the  merry  rills 

With  vernal  songs  are  leaping, 
I  sing  my  song  the  whole  day  long 

In  woodland,  hedge,  and  thicket — 
And  sing  it,  too,  the  whole  night  through, 

For  I'm  a  merry  cricket. 
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The  children  hear  my  chirrup  clear 

As,  in  the  woodland  straying, 
They  gather  flow'rs  through  summer  hours — 

And  then  I  hear  them  saying: 
"  Sing,  sing  away  the  livelong  day, 

'Glad  songster  of  the  thicket — 
With  your  shrill  mirth  you  gladden  earth, 

You  merry  little  cricket !" 

When  summer  goes,  and  Christmas  snows 

Are  from  the  north  returning, 
I  quit  my  lair  and  hasten  where 

The  old  yule-log  is  burning. 
And  where  at  night  the  ruddy  light 

Of  that  old  log  is  flinging 
A  genial  joy  o'er  girl  and  boy. 

There  I  resume  my  singing. 

And,  when  they  hear  my  chirrup  clear, 

The  children  stop  their  playing — 
With  eager  feet  they  haste  to  greet 

My  welcome  music,  saying: 
"The  little  thing  has  come  to  sing 

Of  woodland,  hedge,  and  thicket — 
Of  summer  day  and  lambs  at  play — 

Oh,  how  we  love  the  cricket ! " 

— Eugene  Field. 

Exercise. 

1.  Why  is  the  poem  descriptive  of  a  country  scene? 
Why  not  a  city  scene  ?     Explain  fully. 

2.  Think  how  people  are  introduced  into  the  scene — 
how  they  give  life  to  it. 

3.  Write  a  composition  based  on  what  you  have  learned 
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from  the  poem,  first  outlining  your  material  under  the 
divisions  of  (i)  placement,  (2)  scene,  (3)  character.  Here 
the  word  character  is  used  in  its  general  sense — as  a 
person. 

LESSON  XX. 

THE  FARM  AS  A  UNIT  STUDY. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  a  farm,  think  what  a 
farm  represents,  that  is,  its  scope — all  that  it  includes. 
Note  the  difference  between  a  farm  and  a  ranch  and 
a  farm  and  a  prairie.  Think  what  you  studied  in  your 
geography  about  them  and  explain  their  points  of  dif- 
ference. 

I.    Think  of  some  of  the  fields  as  cultivated  and 
others  as  imcultivated. 

II.    Think  of  a  farm  as  a  setting  for  a  farmhouse. 

III.  -Think  also  of  a  farm  as  an  industrial  study. 

How  may  a  forest  become  an  industrial 
study?  How  may  a  river  become  an  in- 
dustrial study? 

IV.  Think  of  the  people  associated  with  a  farm. 

How  do  people  become  part  of  an  industry? 

V.    In  thinking  of  a  farm  scene  bring  before  your 
mind's  eye  men  in  the  fields  and  their  pur- 
suits, and  in  naming  them  give  the  season 
and  tinie  of  day. 
I.  To  picture  men  in  a  field  you  must  perceive 
them  almost  as  vividly  as  if  they  were 
before  you,  as  if  you  were  standing  close 
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by  or  watching  them  from  a  distance. 
You  see  them  at  work  either  in  fact  or  in 
fancy. 
2.  By  the  use  of  carefully  chosen  words, 
selecting  the  words  with  just  the  right 
meaning,  and  skilfully  putting  them  to- 
gether, connecting  them  closely,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  relation  and  meaning, 
you  present  a  realistic  impression  of  an 
actual  scene.  You  see  the  scene  as  it  is  in 
real  life. 

VI.  In  describing  the  people  on  a  farm  you  think 
of  them  (i)  as  a  type  or  class  of  people,  then 
(2)  as  distinctive  types  in  a  class.  That  is, 
in  the  closer  view  of  the  people  you  see 
their  characteristic  features.  With  these 
points  clearly  in  mind  you  are  able  to  con- 
struct a  realistic,  graphic  picture.. 

VII.  In  a  farming  community,  as  in  a  city,  there 
are  neighbors.  In  thinking  of  farmers  you 
must  realize  that  there  are  types  and  types. 
There  is  the  farmer  far  off  in  the  mountains 
and  the  farmer  in  the  picturesque  little  vil- 
lage. Each  represents  to  a  degree  a  separate 
type.    Each  has  his  own  characteristics. 

Vni.  Like  manufacturing,  fanning  is  an  industry. 
The  farmer  sows  the  seed,  ploughs  the  ground, 
tills  the  land,  and  reaps  the  harvest,  in  con- 
trast to  the  manufacturer,  who  makes  fabrics 
or  builds  furniture. 
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Exercise. 

With  these  points  clearly  in  mind,  construct  a  word- 
picture  of  a  farm. 

LESSON  XXI. 
A  VILLAGE. 

1.  "Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed. 

2.  "Dear  lovely  bower  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  where  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green." 

3.  "Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene. 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 

The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill." 

4.  "The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made." 

"  How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 

"While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed, 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  slight  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round." 
— From  "  The  Deserted  Village"  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
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Exercise  I. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2.  Name  the  descriptive  phrases.  How  many  pic- 
tures can  you  find  in  the  poem? 

Exercise  n. 

1.  Read  the  remainder  of  the  poem  and  continue  the 
study. 

As  a  poem  it  is  full  of  suggestive  thoughts. 
As  a  study  it  is  full  of  vitalized  words. 
As  a  medium  for  increasing  your  vocabulary  it  is 
unexcelled. 

2.  Find  the  appropriate  words;  find  the  peculiar 
words;  find  the  vitalized  words.  State  why  they  are 
so  named. 

3.  How  can  you  increase  your  vocabulary  through  the 
study  of  the  poem? 

4.  Write  a  composition,  making  your  selection  of 
words  and  feature-points  from  the  poem.  Outline  the 
story  before  writing. 

Exercise  m. 

Write  a  composition  based  on  the  feature-points  of 
the  poem.  Construct  a  complete  harmonious  picture  of 
the  scene  it  presents  and  add  some  original  features. 
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LESSON  XXII.         . 

AN  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  THE  VILLAGE 

PREACHER. 

(from  goldsmith's  "the  deserted  village.'O 

I.    Location  of  the  preacher's  home. 

(Note  the  descriptive  points  which  give  it  in- 
dividuality.) 

A  few  torn  shrubs,  at  once  suggesting  a 
former  beautiful  garden,  now  desolate  but 
with  some  flowers  still  left  in  bloom. 

II.    Character  of  the  preacher. 

Beloved  by  all,  contented  with  his  life — ^not 
servile,  not  seeking  power. 

HI.    The  preacher's  aims. 

The  uplifting  of  the  wretched — a  guest  made 
of  the  beggar,  the  spendthrift  aided — the 
old  soldier  sympathized  with — ^vices  for- 
gotten— faults  overlooked — only  needs  re- 
membered, 

TV.    The  preacher's  position  in  life. 

Wherever  duty  called — at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying — ^in  the  cell  with  the  wretched — ^in 
the  home  with  the  sorrowing. 

Exercise. 

I.  This  lesson  calls  for  creative  work  from  you. 
Write  a  story  following  the  outline.  You  are  to  supply 
original  material  from  the  suggestions. 
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2.  Make  the  subject  of  your  story  the  village  preacher. 
Keep  these  topic  points  in  mind. 


LESSON  XXIII. 

DIVISIONS  OF  TIME. 

1.  The  unit  divisions  of  a  year  are  months. 

2.  The  unit  divisions  of  a  month  are  weeks, 

3.  The  unit  divisions  of  a  week  are  days, 

4.  The  unit  divisions  of  a  day  are  hours, 

5.  The  unit  divisions  of  an  hour  are  minutes, 

6.  The  unit  divisions  of  a  minute  are  seconds. 
The  seasons  are  the  natural  divisions  of  a  year. 

Exercise. 

1.  Explain  how  a  unit  of  time  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
ject, 

2,  Do  you  imderstand  (i)  how  a  imit  is  a  complete 
thing  and  (2)  how  the  division  of  a  imit  may  also  be 
a  complete  thing? 

Study  I. 
To-Day. 

So  here  hath  been  dawning 

Another  blue  day;  • 
Think  will  thou  let  it 

Slip  useless  away. 

Out  of  Eternity 

This  new  day  is  bom; 
Into  Eternity, 

At  night  will  return. 
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Behold  it  aforetime 

No  eye  ever  did; 
So  soon  it  forever 

From  all  eyes  is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning 

Another  blue  day; 
Think  will  thou  let  it 

Slip  useless  away. 

— Thomas  Carlyle. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  What  is  a  day? 

2.  How  is  dawn  associated  with  day? 

3.  What  word  describes  the  kind  of  day  mentioned 
in  the  poem? 

4.  How  could  a  day  "slip  useless  away"? 

5.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  second  stanza.    Have 
you  thought  of  it  as  a  phenomenon  of  nature  ? 

6.  What  is  a  phenomenon  of  nature? 

7.  Explain  the  third  stanza. 

8.  Is  the  poem  a  description  of  day  or  is  it  based  on 
ideas  suggested  by  day? 

Exercise  11. 

I.  Write  a  composition  on  the  dawn  of  day.  Think: 
(i)  How  day  is  ushered  in  at  dawn.  (2)  What  dawn 
represents  in  beauty.  (3)  How  day  stands  for  light. 
(4)  How  the  light  has  followed  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  (s)  How  activities  begin  with  day  in  relation  to 
plants  and  animals  as  well  as  human  beings. 

Make  your  composition  an  interesting  description  of 


A 

\ 
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a  beautiful  morning.  Build  the  climax  on  the  ideas 
suggested  by  a  new  day.  Show  how  the  world  repre- 
sented in  the  earth,  the  sky,  and  the  life  of  the  earth  are 
awakened  by  the  unit  day.. 

Study  n. 
Evening. 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 

The  wild  birds  hush  their  song; 
The  hills  have  evening's  deepest  glow, 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now,  all  whom  varied  toil  and  care 

From  home  and  love  divide, 
In  the  calm  sunset  may  repair 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  side. 

The  noble  dame  on  turret  high, 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight. 
Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

The  flash  of  armor  bright. 
The  village  maid,  with  hand  on  brow 

The  level  ray  to  shade, 
Upon  the  foot-path  watches  now 

For  Colin's  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  row, 

By  day  they  swam  apart; 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 

The  hind  beside  the  hart. 
The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side 

Twitters  his  closing  song — 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide, — 

But  Leonard  tarries  long ! 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Exercise  I. 

!•  How  is  "evening"  a  study  of  time? 

2.  Name  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  poem  which 
suggest  evening. 

3.  Name  the  persons  introduced. 

4.  How  do  they  fit  into  the  evening  scene  ? 

5.  Make  a  Kst  of  the  units  representing  personalities. 
(Personalities  may  be  given  to  animals  or  plants.) 

6.  Name  the  units  that  indicate  placement. 

7.  Name  the  units  that  give  the  setting  of  the  poem. 
0.  Name  the  units  that  suggest  action. 

9.  Explain  why  the  feature-points  of  the  poem  blend 
and  why  they  present  a  harmonious  picture. 

Exercise  11. 

I.  Write  a  description  based  upon  a  beautiful  eve- 
ning. Write  along  the  same  lines  followed  in 
Study  I,  Exercise  II.  (i)  Show  how  evening  is 
the  beginning  of  night  as  dawn  is  the  beginning 
of  day.  (2)  Describe  the  beauty  of  evening  by 
describing  how  it  colors  the  sky  and  how  its 
colors  affect  the  atmosphere — tint  grass  and 
flowers.  (3)  Then  describe  its  reflection  on  a 
pane  of  glass.  (4)  Tell  how  it  gilds  a  steeple  or 
dome.  (5)  Introduce  any  other  features  which 
apply.  (6)  Make  all  your  materials  blend. 
(7)  Make  your  climax  the  nightfall.  (8)  See 
that  your  composition  is  a  unified  picture  of 
evening. 
II.    What  word  could  you  use  instead  of  evening? 
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LESSON  XXIV. 

THE  SEASONS. 

A  study  of  seasons. 

Think  of  spring  as  the  time  when  seed  is  sown  for 
plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  when  lambs  are  frisk- 
ing, and  birds  mate,  and  the  chrysalis  forms. 

Think  of  summer — ^its  heat,  its  length  of  days,  its 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  its  glorious  brightness, 
its  trees  in  full  foliage,  its  gardens  in  full  bloom,  the 
music  of  its  humming  insects  and  singing  birds,  the 
flash  and  glitter  of  the  butterfly  just  burst  from  its 
chrysalis. 

Think  of  the  autumn — its  mellow  tone  throughout 
nature  in  the  fast-ripening  of  fruit  and  grain,  the  har- 
vesting of  orchard,  garden,  and  corn-field,  the  changing 
of  foliage  from  summer  green  to  the  gold  and  crimson 
of  decay. 

Think  of  winter — ^its  snow  and  ice,  its  chill  and  frost, 
its  suspension  of  nature's  life,  its  slumber  of  root  and 
animal  and  reptile. 

Requirement  of  appropriate  words,  etc. 

Every  phase  of  nature  in  its  season  requires  appro- 
priate words  and  phrases  for  its  description.  In  writ- 
ing of  a  flower  according  to  its  season,  you  would  say 
the  dainty  bud  (in  spring)  and  the  full-blown  rose  (in 
summer).  *  Why  this  distinction?  It  is  typical  of  all 
other  facts  of  the  kind. 
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Vivid  descriptive  stiggestions. 

'^The  sky  was  a  sea  of  blood."  "The  moon  was  full 
and  heart-red."  How  do  these  terms  suggest  the  heat 
of  summer?  Is  there  anything  more  beautiful  than  a 
sunrise  or  simset  in  June  or  July? 

Useftilness  of  the  sun. 

Note  how  the  sun  brings  to  fulness  all  plant  life- 


how  it  draws  water  from  river,  lake,  and  sea  up  into  the 
air.  For  what  purpose?  When  is  this  (evaporation) 
most  active? 

Ethical  thoughts. 

Associate  the  seasons  with  ethical  elements: 
Spring — ^Promise. 
Summer — Fulness. 
Autumn — Fulfilment. 
Winter — Cessation. 

Exercise. 

1.  What  is  a  season? 

2.  Write  a  description  based  upon  how  seasons  are 
made  use  of  by  mankind,  (i)  You  are  to  decide  your 
own  view-point.  (2)  What  is  a  view-point?  (3)  Explain 
the  use  of  a  view-point.  (4)  Could  you  speak  of  view- 
point with  subjects  other  than  seasons?    Why? 

3.  Why  is  spring  suggestive  of  promise? 

4.  Why  is  summer  suggestive  of  fulness  ? 

5.  Why  is  autumn  suggestive  of  fulfilment  ? 

6.  Are  there  harvests  in  spring,  in  summer,  in  winter? 
If  so,  why  is  autumn  designated  as  the  harvest  season  ? 

7.  Why  is  winter  often  called  dead  ?    Is  it  really  dead  ? 
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8.  Name  some  section  of  the  coimtry  where  roses 
bloom  in  winter. 

9.  In  your  composition  select  a  location,  some  definite 
section  of  country,  to  give  the  placement.  With  the 
location  definitely  fixed  in  your  mind,  keep  your  facts 
true  to  that  section  of  country  and  natural  to  the  season 
you  write  about.  In  writing  about  seasons:  (i)  Make 
use  of  your  knowledge.  (2)  Make  a  smooth  arrange- 
ment of  your  facts.  (3)  Do  not  pass  over  these  studies 
until  they  are  clearly  understood.  (4)  Mark  the  dif- 
ferences suggested.  (5)  Find  their  application  to  the 
season.  (6)  In  each  instance  use  a  description  of  the 
season.  (7)  Make  it  typical  and  significant.  (8)  Bring 
into  it  an  action,  as  the  plot  theme.  (9)  It  may  be  a 
situation,  grave  or  gay,  tragical  or  humorous.  (10) 
Make  each  picture  realistic,  natural — true  to  nature. 


LESSON  XXV. 

SPRING. 

Think  of  the  contrast  between  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter.  Observe  how  the  days  grow  longer 
— the  weather  milder — the  sun  stronger.  Think  how 
spring  is  an  awakening  to  new  life. 

Study  I:  Feature-Points  of  the  Season. 

1.  Melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  in  northern,  western, 
and  eastern  climates. 

2.  (a)  Brisk  winds  early  in  the  season.  (6)  Balmy 
breezes  and  soft  sunlight  in  the  later  weeks. 
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3.  April  showers,  (Why  different  from  summer  rains 
and  winter  storms?) 

4.  Budding  plants  and  trees. 

5.  Return  of  song-hirds. 

6.  Greening  of  the  grass, 

7.  Changed  sky  effects. 

Spring  is  the  season  of  prophecy.  Why?  Is  there  a 
difference  between  prophecy  and  promise  ? 

Ideas  Associated  with  Springtime. 

The  foregoing  feature-points  of  the  spring  season  are 
suggestive,  and  any  one  of  them  may  be  worked  out,- as 
(i)  the  descriptive  part  of  a  story,  or  (2)  the  subject  of 
a  composition.  They  are  all  capable  of  an  analytical 
interpretation  and  can  be  outlined  or  described.  Note 
the  significance  and  vitalization  of  the  following  words: 
(i)  melting,  (2)  brisk,  (3)  changed. 

Each  word  should  be  understood  as  having  a  prac- 
tical application,  as  vitalizing — ^giving  life  to  the  sub- 
ject. Then  note  the  defined  meaning  of  (i)  balmy,  (2) 
soft,  (3)  budding,  (4)  return.  See  how  each  represents 
a  definite  impression;  how  each  is  associated  one  with 
the  other  in  spri,ng.  Se6  how  each  suggests  a  picture  of 
the  season. 

Exercise  I. 

I.  Why  are  the  following  words  significant  of  spring 
— elements  of  action  in  nature:  (i)  "Budding" — of 
plants  and  flowers  ?  (2)  "Return  " — of  song-birds  ?  (3) 
"Greening" — of  grass?     (4)  "Changed" — sky  effects? 

You  are  to  see  the  how  and  why  of  the  connection 
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(relation)  existing  between  the  suggested  conditions  and 
the  season,  (i)  Study  the  unopened  bud,  (2)  The  open- 
ing of  the  buds.  (3)  The  full  bloom  of  the  season's 
flowers.  (4)  The  form  and  appearance  of  flowers  and 
leaves.    (5)  The  forming  (not  ripening)  of  fruits. 

Spring  may  be  used  as  a  subject  theme  for  a  story  or 
as  an  element  or  part  of  another  subject.  In  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  used  as  a  backgroimd  or  setting,  or  only 
as  a  descriptive  feature. 

Exercise  II. 

Write  an  original  composition  in  which  you  give 
a  description  of  spring  as  a  season. 

Exercise  HI. 

Write  an  original  composition  based  upon  a  spring 
day,   , 

Study  II:  Actions  and  Places,  etc 

1.  Robins  call  robins  in  the  tops  of  trees. 

2.  Doves  follow  doves  *' scarlet  of  feet.'' 

3.  Arbutus  awakes  a  consciousness  of  spring. 

4.  Violets  scent  the  air. 

5.  Claytonias  imfold  their  rosy  bells. 

6.  DandeKons,  daisies,  and  buttercups  deck  the  ver- 
dant fields. 

7.  April  weeps  ^'like  a  tired  child,  who,  playing  with 
flowers,  has  lost  her  way." 

8.  "To  April's  tears  and  smiles  nature  owes  her  own 
reviving — ^her  return  to  joy  and  the  beautiful." 
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See  how  these  ideas  are  described  and  blended  in  the 
following  springtime  scene. 

A  Scene  in  Spring. 

To  April's  tears  and  smiles  nature  owes  her  life  and 
growth.  But  for  the  warm  rains  the  seed  would  not  come 
to  the  earth's  surface,  and  but  for  the  warm  sim  the 
yoimg  plants  would  not  grow.  The  rain  and  the  sun 
make  the  earth  beautiful.  Under  their  influence  the 
arbutus  awakes.  Under  the  same  influences  violets 
scent  the  air;  claytonias  unfold  their  rosy  bells;  tulips 
here  and  there  dot  the  earth,  while  dandelions,  daisies, 
and  buttercups  deck  the  verdant  fields  and  the  grass 
grows  green. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Find  the  vitalized  words;  interpret  their  meaning; 
look  up  definitions. 

2.  Use  the  associated  material  when  writing  on  spring- 
time. 

Exercise  11. 

OutUne  the  ideas  mider  appropriate  titles: 

1.  Weather. 

2.  Birds. 

3.  Flowers. 

4.  Vegetation. 

Exercise  in. 

1.  Write  a  list  of  vitalized  words.    Why  vitalized? 

2.  State  what  each  expresses,  whether  (i)  sound,  (2) 
action,  (3)  influence. 
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3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "April  tears"? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "Nature  smiles"? 

5.  Write  a  composition  based  upon  the  study. 

6.  Why  is  this  exercise  based  upon  nature  features 
only? 

In  writing  a  composition  in  which  you  unify  these 
features  of  spring,  blend  them  into  a  natural  word- 
picture.  Remember  these  features  are  the  first  sugges- 
tions of  awakened  life  on  the  earth.  Each  imit  suggests 
a  word-picture.  Blend  these  features  so  as  to  make 
your  composition  one  big  unit  picture  made  up  of  its 
many  parts. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

A  MODEL  LESSON. 

The  Coming  of  Spring. 

There's  something  in  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare — 
A  scent  of  summer  things, 
A  whir  as  if  of  wings. 

There's  something,  too,  that's  new 
In  the  color  of  the  blue 
That's  in  the  morning  sky, 
Before  the  sun  is  high. 

And  though  on  plain  and  hill 
'Tis  winter,  winter  still, 
There's  something  seems  to  say 
That  winter's  had  its  day. 
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And  all  this  changing  tint, 
This  whispering  stir  and  hint 
Of  bud  and  bloom  and  wing, 
Is  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

And  to-morrow  or  to-day 
The  brooks  will  break  away 
From  their  icy,  frozen  sleep, 
And  run,  and  laugh,  and  leap. 

And  the  next  thing,  in  the  woods, 
The  catkins  in  their  hoods 
Of  fur  and  silk  will  stand, 
A  sturdy  little  band. 

And  the  tassels  soft  and  fine 
Of  the  hazel  will  entwine 
And  the  elder  branches  show 
Their  buds  against  the  snow. 

So,  silently  but  swift, 
Above  the  wintry  drift, 
The  long  days  gain  and  gain. 
Until  on  hill  and  plain, — 

Once  more,  and  yet  once  more. 
Returning  as  before. 
We  see  the  bloom  of  birth 
Make  young  again  the  earth. 

— Nora  Perry, 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  based  upon  what  you  have 
learned  from  the  poem.  Before  writing  name  the  units 
in  the  poem;  then  beside  each  unit  place  the  descriptive 
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words.    Outline  your  material  under:  (i)  introduction. 
(2)  Main  features.    (3)  Climax. 

Study:  The  Effect  of  Spring  on  Human  Life. 

I.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  a  springy  step, 
a  buoyant  spirit,  a  bright  eye,  and  a  smiling 
face  are  brought  out  by  the  return  of  spring? 

n.  Why  are  the  italicized  words  to  be  regarded 
as  vitalized  ?  How  are  they  associated  with 
spring?  Do  they  suggest  to  you  the  idea  of  a 
healthy  awakening? 

in.  Are  you  able  to  trace  a  connection  between 
nature  and  himian  nature?  If  so,  explain 
why. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Write  an  original  composition  in  which  (i)  you 
select  a  character,  and  (2)  describe  it  on  a  spring  day. 

2.  In  your  composition,  you  will  give  it  a  definite  time 
placement  by  describing  the  day,  and  then  follow  with 
a  scene  in  which  the  character  carries  out  the  ideas  of 
the  study.    Name  your  character  in  the  composition. 

Exercise  II.    . 

Write  a  story  in  which  you  describe  the  unfolding  of  a 
person^s  character.  Liken  it  to  the  xmfolding  of  a  flower. 
In  this  composition  bring  out  what  you  have  learned 
about  spring:  (i)  Its  effect  on  nature.  (2)  Its  effect  on 
hiunan  Ufe.    (3)  Its  ethical  lesson. 
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LESSON  XXVII. 

SUMMER. 
Study  I. 

I.    Natural  phenomena. 

Sun:  Light  and  heat  effects. 

Days:  Length. 

Storms:  Kinds  and  effects. 

n.    Plant  life. 

Trees:  Growth,  foliage,  use,  effects  of  sun  and 

rain  on  fruit  and  nut  bearing  trees. 
Flowers:   Growth,  foUage,  bloom,  use. 
Vines:  Growth,  foliage,  flowers. 

Study  n. 

I.    Weather  (conditions  of  the  atmosphere) : 

Clear,  warm,  breezy,  sunny,  fair,  windy,  cloudy, 
rainy,  drizzly. 
n.    Life  (shown  in  the  activities  of  the  season) : 
Boating,  fishing,  golfing,  driving,  bathing,  ocean 
voyaging,  mountain-climbing,  and  camping. 
III.    Locality  (country  as  placement) : 
Location,  backgroimd,  or  setting. 

Study  m. 

As  you  study  each  of  the  following  unit  thoughts 
picture  in  your  mind  what  it  implies. 

I.  Green  grass — spread  out  like  a  carpet,  soft  and  cool 
to  the  feet,  the  delicious  food  of  animals: — ^part  of  na- 
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ture's  beautiful  garb.     Picture  it  in  your  imagination 
until  it  becomes  a  vivid  reality. 

2.  A  cultivated  garden — ^rich  in  its  color  varieties,  its 
pleasant  perfumes,  its  evidences  of  intelligent  and  skilful 
care. 

3.  Sky  and  clovds — ^a  vast  blue  expanse  flecked  with 
light  cloudlets,  or  massed  with  huge  cloud-banks,  or 
glooming  with  threatenings  of  rain  or  thunder-storm. 

4.  Birds — ^plain  and  brown,  or  gorgeous  in  plimiage — 
with  blithesome  or  cheery  call,  or  raucous  cry — swift- 
winged,  migratory. 

5.  Butterflies — fairy  children  of  the  sun,  tender-hued, 
gorgeously  figured,  flitting  about  in  the  open  blaze  of 
the  sunlight,  the  poetry  of  color  and  movement. 

6.  Flowers — proses,  lilies,  pansies,  the  heliotrope,  the 
geranium — ^bountiful  mother  earth's  wealth  in  endless 
variety  of  graceful  form,  witching  beauty,  and  grateful 
fragrance. 

Study  IV. 

1.  Saunter  (walk  leisurely)  by  the  river. 

Listen  to:  {a)  Its  roar  over  the  fall.  (J)  Its  murmur 
among  the  reeds  near  the  shore. 

Watch:  (a)  Its  smooth  surface  broken  into  ripples  as  a 
fish  springs  to  catch  a  fly,  or  (6)  dotted  with  gleams  as 
the  sunbeams  strike  it,  or  (c)  flowing  and  disappearing 
round  a  sharp  bend  (comer)  half  a  mile  away. 

2.  Watch  the  dawn  of  day,  as  if  some  great  painter 
were  covering  the  morning  heavens  with  some  wonder- 
ful dream-scheme  bom  of  the  foregoing  night. 

3.  Watch  the  dying  of  day,  as  if  the  same  divine  genius 
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were  repeating  over  the  western  sky  his  feats  of  artistic 
splendor  of  the  morning. 

Exercise. 

1.  With  these  bits  of  description — ^pictured  unit 
thoughts — as  backgrounds  or  settings,  write  an  original 
story. 

Make  use  of  familiar,  natural  objects  of  every-day 
life — known  objects,  known  phenomena,  known  ele- 
ments generally. 

2.  Write  a  story  in  which  you  make  a  girl  the  chief 
character.  Gown  her  in  the  color-garb  of  summer. 
Describe  her  engaged  in  a  summer  pursuit. 

Give  her  the  attributes  of  the  summer  season:  (i)  A 
glowing  heart.  (2)  A  bright  and  happy  life.  (3)  A 
radiant  spirit  shown  in  all  that  she  does. 

How  do  these  features  associate  themselves  with 
summer  as  a  season? 

Study  V. 

You  will  be  required  to  work  out  a  word-picture  in- 
cluding the  following  features,  so  study  them  carefully. 
Bring  into  your  work  cloud  effects,  pointing  out  their 
curious  formations  and  their  relation  to  heat,  light,  and 
the  weather.  Let  natural  scenery  form  a  part  of  the 
picture,  and  then  the  various  forms  of  life  will  give  the 
required  touch  of  action  to  enliven  the  picture. 

Natural  Scenery. 

I.  A  mountain  or  a  valley  with  rugged  sides  and 
depths,  or  smooth  with  the  passage  of  plough  and  har- 
row. 
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2.  A  lake,  river,  or  the  seashore,  with  boats  for  fish- 
ing and  pleasure. 

3.  Fields  and  woodlands. 

Life  and  Action. 

1.  Insects,  butterflies,  birds  flitting  and  flying  about 
in  the  sunshine. 

2.  Cattle  grazing  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hillsides, 
by  the  lake  or  river,  or  on  the  salt  marshes  by  the  sea. 

3.  Horses  racing  round  the  pasture  or  corral,  followed 
by  young  colts  prancing  in  their  clumsy  way  and  by  a 
sheep-dog  barking  and  leaping. 

4.  Men  riding  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  and  motor- 
cars, or  rowing,  fishing,  or  bathing,  or  attending  to 
business  on  the  farm  or  in  the  comer  store. 

5.  A  gardener  digging  in  a  garden,  sowing  seed  and 
planting  roots,  trimming  flowers,  pruning  fruit-trees,  or 
gathering  fruit  and  plucking  flowers. 

6.  Mill  hands  and  a  sawmill  driven  by  water-power, 
the  mill  stream  racing  toward  and  turning  the  water- 
wheel,  and  the  mill-hands  moving  about  adjusting  the 
logs  to  be  sawed,  piling  up  the  lumber. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  What  are  the  units  under  natural  scenery?  Can 
you  name  others?  What  are  the  units  under  life  and 
action?  Can  you  name  others?  Do  you  understand 
why  they  have  been  grouped  separately? 

2.  In  which  group  would  you  place:  (i)  gardens?  (2) 
grass?  (3)  flowers?  (4)  birds? 
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Exercise  II. 

1.  Construct  a  natural  picture  of  summer  by  com- 
bining the  imits  in  i,  2,  5,  and  6,  Study  III. 

2.  Do  the  same  with  the  units  in  3  and  4. 

3.  Do  the  same  with  the  imits  in  i  and  3,  Study  IV. 

4.  Do  the  same  with  the  units  in  3,  4^  5,  and  6. 

Exercise  m. 

Construct  a  word-picture  of  a  scene  where  you  use: 
(i)  The  weather.  (2)  The  locality.  (3)  The  life,  and  any 
one  of  the  feature-paints  given  in  Study  III. 

This  will  give  you: 

1.  Placement:  Locality  and  weather. 

2.  Life  (plot):  The  activity,  or  action,  of  the  scene. 

3.  Feature-points:  Accessories,  so  called  because  they 
are  associated  with  the  incident  upon  which  the  scene  is 
based.    Try  to  picture  a  humorous  incident. 

This  calls  for  a  composition  and  not  a  story. 

Exercise  IV. 

Construct  a  word-picture  in  which  you  are  the  cen- 
tral character  (figure).  Use  some  incident  in  your  life 
—an  experience  during  a  trip  or  a  journey.  Bring  into 
your  word-picture  all  natural  associations — ^humorous 
if  possible. 
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LESSON  XXVIII. 

AUTUMN. 
Study  I:  Natural  Phenomena. 

1.  The  stin:  Choose  an  average  autumn  day  and 
study  its  heat  and  light. 

2.  The  daylight: 

(a)  The  cause  of  shortening  days.  (6)  The  significance 
of  long  evenings  and  long  nights. 

3.  The  weather  observations: 

(a)  A  sunny  day.  (6)  A  cloudy  day.  {c)  A  calm  day. 
(d)  A  windy  and  stormy  day.  {e)  A  warm  day.  (/)  A 
cold  day — early  frost  with  hoar  frost  in  the  morning. 

4.  Plant   life. 

Study  n:  Flowers  of  Autumn. 

The  thistle — ^in  full  bloom. 

The  marigold— in  full  bloom.  . 

The  cosmos — ^in  full  bloom. 

The  goldenrod — ^in  full  bloom. 

The  scarlet  sage — ^in  full  bloom. 

The  aster — ^in  full  bloom. 

Name  other  autumn  flowers. 

Could  the  dandelion  be  used  in  a  story  placed  in 
autiunn?  Study  these  flowers  as  in  Lesson  XXVII, 
Study  III. 

"  I  know  the  lands  are  lit 
With  all  of  Autumn  blaze 
And  everywhere  the  purple  asters  nod 
And  hend  and  wave  and  flit,^^ 
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Exercise  I. 

1.  To  what  in  the  animal  kingdom  could  you  apply 
the  words  bendy  wave,  flit  ? 

2.  Secure  a  spray  of  goldenrod  and  an  aster  bloom, 
and  compare  them.  Mark  the  difference  in  their  flower 
bloom. 

3.  Think  how  one  is  a  wild  flower  and  the  other  a 
cultivated  one.    Which  is  which? 

4.  Which  is  the  national  flower? 

5.  Write  a  patriotic  story  with  the  national  flower 
a  prominent  feature. 

6.  Write  a  descriptive  story  making  autumn  flowers 
the  setting  or  background. 

Exercise  II. 

Write  a  composition  on  an  autumn  day.  Select 
whatever  kind  of  day  you  like,  but  be  sure  that  it  is 
distinctly  an  autumn  day. 

Use  the  feature-points  as  above. 

Remember  that  the  big  unit  is  autumn,  and  that  the 
smaller  imits  foimd  in  the  studies  contribute  to  the 
make-up  of  the  big  unit. 

Exercise  m. 

1.  How  does  autumn  plant  life  differ  from  that  of 
spring? 

2.  What  association  exists  between  summer  and  au- 
tumn? 

3.  What  changes  have  taken  place:  (a)  In  trees  and 
their  leaf  coloring?    (b)  In  flowers  and  their  bloom? 

4.  What  flowers  pass  away  in  autunm? 
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5.  Describe  autumn  flowers  in  a  group  or  singly,  and 
give  them  a  location  or  setting. 

6.  Introduce  some  person  gathering  flowers,  in  order 
to  give  life  or  action  to  the  composition. 


LESSON  xxrx. 

AN  AUTUMN  STUDY. 

September.* 

The  goldenrod  is  yellow; 

The  com  is  turning  brown; 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 
Are  curling  in  the  sun; 

In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 
Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest. 
In  every  meadow  nook; 

And  asters  hy  the  brook  side 
Make  asters  by  the  brook. 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes'  sweet  odors  rise; 

At  noon  the  roads  all  flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here, 

>  Copyright,  1892,  by  Roberts  Brothers. 
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With  summer's  best  of  weather, 
And  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 

But  none  of  all  this  beauty 
Which  floods  the  earth  and  air 

Is  unto  me  the  secret 

Which  makes  September  fair. 

'Tis  a  thing  which  I  remember; 

To  name  it  thrills  me  yet: 
One  day  of  one  September 

I  never  can  forget. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 

Exercise. 

1.  Why  is  the  study  of  the  goldenrod  brought  into  a 
study  of  September? 

2.  Why  is  the  corn  mentioned  as,  "turning  brown ^'? 

3.  Why  are  trees  referred  to  as  "bending  down"? 

4.  Wliy  is  the  harvest  mentioned  in  September? 

5.  Think  of  the  associate  thoughts  suggested. 

6.  Wliy  are  "dewy  lanes''  referred  to  as  in  the  morn- 
ing?   Interpret  the  phrase. 

7.  Find  the  meaning  in  the  last  verse. 

8.  Write  a  composition  on  a  September  scene.  Make 
use  of  the  feature-points  in  the  lines  and  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  goldenrod  is  the  national  flower. 

Study:  Outline  of  the  Poem. 

1.  Placement.  The  season  gives  the  placement.  It 
locates  the  poem  as  in  autumn. 

2.  Feature-points,  (i)  Places.  (2)  Time.  (3)  Trees. 
(4)  Flowers.    (5)  Grain.    (6)  Fruit. 
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Use  the  units  and  their  descriptive  points  as  given  in 
the  poem: 

description.  placement. 

(where  found.) 

Yellow.  Fields,  hillsides,  roadsides, 

beside  brooks. 
Turning  brown.  Cultivated  fields. 
Full  bloom.  Brook  side. 

"All  a  flutter."      Roads. 


UNITS. 


Goldenrod. 


Corn. 

Asters. 

Butterflies. 


Follow  out  this  outline  by  naming  all  of  the  units  and 
classifying  them  with  the  poem  descriptions. 

Exercise  I. 

Write  a  story  based  upon  what  you  have  learned  from 
the  study  of  the  poem.     Use  every  unit  in  the  poem. 


'  Exercise  n. 

1.  What  is  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  poem? 

2.  Why  is   milkweed  spoken  of   as  "with  bursting 
pod"? 

3.  Why  is  com  spoken  of  as  "turning  brown"? 

4.  Why  are  trees  spoken  of  as  "bearing  fruit"? 

5.  What  are  the  fruits  of  trees? 

6.  Are  all  trees  fruit-bearing? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  other  uses  of  trees? 

8.  Find  the  descriptions  of:  (i)  a  window  nook;  (2) 
a  morning;  (3)  a  memory. 
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LESSON  XXX. 
A  SEPTEMBER  FLOWER. 

To  THE  Fringed  Gentian. 

Thou  blossom,  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night; 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 
Nod  o'er  the  ground  bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  com'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  Year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 
Blue — ^blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

— William  Cidlen  Bryant. 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2.  Write  a  composition  on  the  poem.    First  outline, 
then  write  from  the  outline. 

3.  What  lesson  does  the  poem  teach  ? 
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LESSON  XXXI. 
DIVISIONS  OF  AUTUMN. 

Study  I:  Early  Autumn. 

Feature-points : 

1.  Cool,  yet  balmy,  exhilarating. 

2.  Flocks  of  birds  are  seen  flying  southward. 

3.  Wooded  paths  are  made  beautiful  by  varied,  vivid 
hues  on  verdure  and  leaf;  and  forests  are  one  grand 
panorama  of  blazing  color. 

4.  Salubrious  days  pass,  inviting  to  pleasure-taking 
suited  to  the  season. 

5.  Calm,  clear  nights  with  the  moon  riding  high. 
Here  and  there  stray,  downy  clouds  wandering  listlessly 
across  the  moon's  face,  now  drifting  far  afield  among 
the  dim,  flickering  stars  whose  lustre  pales  under  the 
stronger  light  of  the  queen  of  the  night  sky.  Nights 
alluring  to  quiet  walks,  or  social  calls,  or  entertainments. 
A  tang  of  frost  is  in  the  air. 

6.  Earth  colorful;  heavens  all-glorious;  the  harvest 
moon  a  thing  of  beauty. 

7.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  all  soimds  seem  magni- 
fied— the  croak  of  a  frog,  the  snap  of  a  breaking  twig, 
the  howl  of  a  wolf,  the  thrum  of  a  banjo  accompanying 
the  melodious  voice  of  a  singer. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  story  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  autumn. 
(a)  Make  use  of  as  many  feature-points  as  possible. 
(6)  Study  the  various  features  and  their  application 
before  beginning  the  work. 
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(c)  Decide  whether  you  will  write  about  a  day  scene 
or  a  night  scene. 

(d)  Make  autumn  the  setting  of  the  story  whether 
you  write  a  day  or  a  night  scene. 

{e)  Use  one  or  more  characters.  Write  from  an  outline. 

Study  n :  Late  Autumn. 

Feature-points: 

1.  Gloom  in  the  sky. 

2.  Cold  in  the  air. 

3.  Earth  bare  and  hardened  with  frost. 

4.  Gardens  gone  to  waste, 

5.  Flowers  gone. 

6.  Fields  and  pastures  deserted. 

7.  Birds  migrated  to  more  genial  climes. 

8.  Man  and  beast  seeking  shelter. 

9.  Boisterous  winds. 
ID.  Chilly  rain-storms. 
II.  Snow-storms. 

Note  the  difference  between  early  and  late  fall  (au- 
tumn). 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  study. 

2.  Name  the  descriptive  words. 

3.  Note  the  difference  between  the  descriptive  words 
that  apply  to  autumn  and  those  that  apply  to  spring 
and  summer. . 

Exercise  n. 

1.  Why  might  November  be  spoken  of  as  a  "treach- 
erous month"? 

2.  Why  might  it  be  spoken  of  as  a  bearer  of  "sum- 
mer's gifts"? 
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Exercise  m. 

1.  Write  a  composition  or  a  story  on  late  autumn. 

2.  If  a  composition,  write  only  of  the  season,  making 
it  a  descriptive  sketch. 

3.  If  a  story,  make  the  season  the  setting  or  the 
placement. 

Use  the  ideas  brought  out  in  the  study. 

Study  ni:  The  Passing  of  Autumn. 

The  goldenrod  and  the  luscious  pumpkin  are  the 
twin  glories  of  the  season.  Witches  play  and  goblins 
have  their  frolic. 

The  hum  of  the  bee  is  stilled;  the  song  of  the  bird  is 
no  longer  heard;  and  the  butterfly  has  disappeared,  as 
also  the  lamp  of  the  firefly. 

After  displaying  its  gorgeous  rainbow  color  scheme 
for  a  few  triumphant  weeks,  the  foliage  falls  and  crum- 
ples, crushed  with  rustling  soimd  beneath  the  tread  of 
passing  feet. 

The  trees  become  like  monster  spectral  figures,  gaunt 
and  weird  in  the  half-lights  of  the  season,  waving  their 
leafless  branches  in  the  winds  like  the  huge  arms  of  some 
gigantic  skeleton. 

The  green  of  the  fields  and  pastures  has  yielded  to 
dull  browns  and  featureless  grays,  while  decaying  straw 
and  stumps  of  cornstalks  mark  where,  not  long  ago, 
acres  of  wheat  and  corn  enriched  the  landscape. 

Outdoor  sports  give  place  to  indoor  games.  The  long 
evenings  imder  the  bright  lights  and  maybe  in  front  of  a 
blazing  log  fire  afford  opportunity  for  pleasant  inter- 
course and  entertainment. 
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Exercise. 

Write  a  story  on  the  passing  of  autumn. 

Give  it  an  autumn  setting,  and  bring  in  one  feature 
after  another.  Give  your  story  action.  Divide  by  story 
divisions:   (i)  Introduction.    (2)  Plot.    (3)  Climax. 

In  the  story  select  (i)  A  plot  element  appropriate  to 
the  placement.  (2)  Interesting  characters,  one  or  more 
— the  fewer  the  better.  (3)  Situations.  (4)  Climax. 
Bring  out  the  appropriate  atmosphere  of  the  season, 
the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  autumn,  early  or  late,  as 
you  may  prefer. 

Study  IV:  The  Colors  or  Autumn. 

If  you  place  a  story  in  the  mountains  in  the  autumn, 
you  will  describe  the  tints  and  shades  of  rich  coloring, 
the  work  of  the  frost.  Frosts  come  earlier  in  the  moun- 
tains than  in  the  lowlands,  and  the  foliage  makes  a  vivid 
impression  on  the  belv)lder.  Think  of  the  color  scheme 
of  mountains  near  by  or  those  you  have  studied. 
Here  again  are  nature  studies:  (i)  a  study  of  moim tains; 
(2)  under  the  influence  of  a  season;  (3)  presenting  a  color 
scheme. 

A  color  scheme  may  be-  studied  in  any  section  of  coun- 
try where  there  is  foliage  for  Jack  Frost  to  touch  with  his 
magic  wand. 

Study  V:  Autumn  Sports. 

There  is  fishing,  himting,  nutting,  golf,  tennis,  auto- 
mobiling,  walks,  and  polo.  All  do  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  autumn.  Differences  in  location  account  for 
differences  in  sports  (pastimes). 

What  sport  could  you  write  about? 
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Study  VI:  Industries  of  Autumn. 
In  the  country: 

1.  The  farmer  gathers  in  autumn  his  spring  seed- 
planting.    He  gathers  the  apples  for  winter  use. 

2.  He  harvests  late  crops,  whether  grass  or  grain. 

3.  Saws  the  logs  from  the  trees  in  the  forests  to  cut 
his  winter  supply  of  fuel. 

4.  He  herds  the  cattle  in  their  winter  quarters. 

In  the  city: 

The  cities  afiford  an  entirely  different  scope  of  study. 

1.  Factories  start  up  the  wheels  of  the  machinery, 
take  on  a  large  force  of  employees. 

2.  Stores  replenish  their  shelves  with  goods  for  winter 
trade. 

3.  The  builders  hasten  their  operations  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  outside  work  before  the  coining  of  the  heavy 
frosts  and  snow.    Why? 

Exercise. 

1.  Note  the  different  ways  the  following  are  used: 
(i)  gathers;  (2)  harvests;  (3)  thrashes;  (4)  saws;  (5)  cuts; 
(6)  herds. 

2.  What  other  feature-points  can  you  name? 

3.  Write  a  composition  based  upon  one  of  these  fea- 
ture-points. 

4.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  difference  shown  in 
a  garden:  (i)  as  it  appears  in  early  spring?  (2)  late 
spring?  (3)  summer?  (4)  fall?  (5)  winter?  .: 

5.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  these 
different  aspects. 
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Study  VII:  Model  Study. 

1.  Character,  Tom. 

2.  Placement,  in  the  woods  of  Maine. 

3.  Season,  autumn. 

4.  Sport,  nutting. 

Here  you  have  (i)  character;  (2)  the  placement;  (3) 
the  season;  (4)  the  activity.  The  activity  is  to  furnish 
you  with  a  plot  scene. 

I.  Describe  the  boy:  (i)  He  is  a  bright,  attractive 
boy  and  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  his  dog,  and  his  books. 
(2)  (a)  He  is  tall  for  his  age.  (b)  His  eyes  are  large, 
round,  black,  and  express  his  intelligence.  (3)  He  is 
a  manly  boy,  courteous,  observant  of  others'  rights, 
and  ambitious  to  succeed  in  anything  he  sets  out  to  do. 
Just  now  he  is  intent  on  gathering  nuts  and  enters  into 
the  sport  with  his  usual  enthusiasm. 

Here  you  image  the  boy  in  your  mind's  eye,  and  see 
into  his  nature,  his  make-up. 

LESSON  XXXII. 

WINTER. 

Study  I:  Natural  Phenomena. 

I.    Weather  conditions. 

1.  Note  how  they  differ  from  those  of  spring, 

summer,  and  autunm. 

2.  Note  the  effects  of  sun,  cloud,  storm,  and 

atmosphere  that  are  peculiar  to  winter. 

3.  Note  the  effect  of  weather  conditions  on  out- 

door pleasures  and  work. 
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II.    Day  and  night. 

1.  How  do  the  lengths  of  day  and  night  compare 

in  winter? 

2.  Note  the  position  of  the  sun  at  noonday, 

then  at  four  o'clock  and  at  six.  Compare 
these  positions  with  the  same  hours  in 
summer. 

Exercise. 

1.  Does  the  sun  rise  at  the  same  time  in  winter  as  in 
summer? 

2.  Which  is  the  shortest  day  in  the  year?    Why? 

3.  Why  are  occupations  and  pleasures  sometimes  en- 
tirely changed  about  to  meet  seasons? 

4.  Think  of  and  picture  in  your  mind  (i)  a  winter 
day;  (2)  a  winter  afternoon;  (3)  a  winter  night.  Describe 
each. 

Study  II:  Feature-Points. 

Frosty  panes. 
Slippery  pavements. 
Snow-clad  hills. 
Frozen  ponds. 
Ice-bound  rivers. 
Trees  festooned  with  icicles. 

Trees,  shrubs,  fences,  grass,  sparkling  or  with  hoar- 
frost or  frozen  sleet. 
Winds  howling,  piercing  cold. 

Exercise. 

From  this  material  work  out  a  picture  of  a  typical 
winter  night.  In  your  description  use  the  unit  ideas  of 
the  study. 
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Study  m:  Animal  Life. 

1.  Cows  are  in  the  bam  instead  of  the  pasture. 
Sheep  are  in  the  sheep-sheds  instead  of  on  the  hillsides. 

2.  Horses  are  stabled  instead  of  grazing  in  the  fields. 
The  dog  is  curled  up  by  the  fireside  or  in  the  kennel  in- 
stead of  roaming  or  playing  outside. 

3.  The  fowls  are  huddled  together  as  if  for  warmth; 
or,  on  sunny  days,  nestling  in  holes  dug  in  the  dust 
they  themselves  have  scratched  from  the  hard  earth; 
or,  on  bitter  days,  housed  in  the  poultry-house  instead 
of  scattering  in  the  fields  and  roads. 

4.  The  birds  that  made  the  summer  joyous  have 
gone  to  warmer  climates — only  a  few  winter  birds  re- 
maining— and  the  canary's  song  is  heard  indoors. 

5.  The  queen  of  the  beehive,  once  busy,  is  inactive — 
retired  for  the  winter.  Insects  are  hibernating — passing 
the  season  in  a  state  of  torpor  (inaction). 

6.  The  squirrel  is  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  or  secreted  in 
a  garret — ^his  winter  store  of  nuts  close  by. 

7.  Snakes  have  entered  upon  their  long  sleep. 

Study  IV:  Feature-Points. 

Bams  filled,  pastures  empty. 
Noise  of  iron-shod  hoofs  on  the  stable  floor. 
Dogs  idle  and  keeping  out  of  the  cold. 
Fowls  keeping  warm. 

Silence  through  the  atmosphere — ^birds  migrated. 
Insects  and  reptiles  sleeping  the  season  away. 
Nimble  squirrels  no  longer  nimble. 
Any  one  of  these  feature-points  could  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  story  plot. 
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Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  study. 

2.  Find  in  the  lesson  the  words  which  designate  the 
homes  of  the  animals  mentioned. 

3.  Why  is  this  lesson  a  study  in  comparisons  and 
contrasts  ? 

4.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  have  used  every 
unit  in  the  study. 

Study  V:  Human  Life. 

Typical  ¥rinter: 

Amid  typical  winter  weather  deathlike  stillness  broods 
over  hill  and  dale,  or  winds  drive  and  howl  savagely, 
and  snow  plays  hide-and-seek  or  builds  itself  into  moun- 
tainous piles;  yet  human  life  flows  on  as  ever,  though 
affected  by  localities  and  circumstances. 

Activities : 

In  the  business  and  professional  world  activity  pre- 
vails— ^mills  and  workshops,  offices,  stores,  and  labora- 
tories, schools  and  colleges,  are  alive  with  energy. 

City  life: 

Pleasure-seeking.  In  the  city  lights  are  ablaze,  and 
the  night  lasts  long  into  the  morning.  Entertainment 
and  festivity — teas,  luncheons,  dinners,  receptions,  card- 
parties,  theatre-parties,  dance-parties,  winter  carnivals 
— gorgeous  array,  heavy  expense,  the  symbols  of  luxury 
and  extravagance — hold  sway  among  the  rich  and  repre- 
sent one  phase  of  city  life  in  the  winter.  To  this  add  the 
music  of  sleigh-bells,  the  vision  of  fur-clad  revellers  in 
sleigh-rides,  the  laughter  of  yoimg  people  snowballing, 
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the  ring  of  the  skate  upon  the  ice,  and  much  of  the 
pictiure  is  filled. 

Country  life: 

In  the  country,  out-of-door  activities  and  industries 
are  largely  suspended,  unless  unusual  mildness  prevails. 

The  farmer: 

The  farmer  has  his  duties,  but  the  winter  season  is  his 
rest-time— his  opportunity  for  such  reading  as  he  may 
desire,  for  thinking  and  planning  for  the  future,  and  for 
getting  better  acquainted  with  his  family  and  neighbors. 

The  farmer's  wife: 

The  farmer's  wife  makes  good  use  of  the  many  leisure 
hours  and  longer  evenings  in  reading,  knitting,  sewing, 
etc.,  and  occasionally  making  neighborly  visits. 

Any  one  of  these  units  or  feature-points  could  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  story. 

Exercise  I. 

2;.  Describe  four  feature-points  of  a  winter  season. 

2.  Describe  a  winter  storm. 

3.  Describe  a  winter  pleasure. 

4.  Select  any  one  of  the  subjects  of  this  study  and 
write  a  story  about  it. 

Exercise  11. 

1.  How  could  one  play  the  r61e  of  a  fairy? 

2.  How  could  a  fairy  bring  brightness  and  cheer  to 
some  poor  home? 

3.  Could  boys  and  girls  become  such  fairies?    How? 

4.  Is  there  any  reward  that  comes  from  a  charitable 
action? 
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5.  Is  there  a  reaction  on  one's  own  character  in  such 
action? 

6.  Can  you  imagine  a  fairy  of  this  type  whom  you 
could  use  as  a  story  subject  and  work  out  in  a  story 
placed  in  the  winter  season? 

Exercise  m. 

Write  an  original  composition  along  the  suggested 
lines.    If  possible,  base  it  on  a  personal  experience. 

Exercise  IV. 

Write  a  story  founded  upon  a  winter  scene.  Draw 
upon  the  foregoing  study  sketches  for  suggestions.  Do 
not  forget  the  evergreen,  the  holly  with  its  blood-red 
berries,  and  the  mistletoe  with  its  traditionary  or  legend- 
ary significance. 

Whatever  you  place  in  the  story  of  character,  action, 
sentiment,  or  description,  make  sure  that  it  is  histor- 
ically and  naturally  correct  and  appropriate. 

Yoiu:  object  must  be  to  produce  an  artistic  and 
natiural  picture  of  a  winter  scene. 

LESSON  xxxm. 

THE  PASSING  OF  WINTER. 

March. 

With  rushing  winds  and  gloomy  skies 
The  dark  and  stubborn  Winter  dies: 
Far  off,  unseen,  Spring  faintly  cries, 
Bidding  her  earliest  child  arise: 

March ! 
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By  streams  still  held  in  icy  snare, 
On  southern  hillsides,  melting  bare, 
O'er  fields  that  motley  colors  wear, 
That  summons  fills  the  changeful  air: 

March ! 


What  though  conflicting  seasons  make 
Thy  days  their  field,  they  woo  or  shake 
The  sleeping  lids  of  Life  awake, 
And  hope  is  stronger  for  thy  sake, 

March ! 

Then  from  thy  mountains,  ribbed  with  snow. 
Once  more  thy  rousing  bugle  blow. 
And  East  and  West,  and  to  and  fro, 
Annoimce  thy  coming  to  the  foe, 

March ! 

Say  to  the  picket,  chilled  and  numb; 
Say  to  the  camp's  impatient  hum; 
Say  to  the  trumpet  and  the  drum: 
"Lift  up  your  hearts,  I  come  I  I  come  1" 

March ! 

Cry  to  the  waiting  hosts  that  stray 
On  sandy  seasides,  far  away, 
By  marshy  isle  and  gleaming  bay, 
Where  Southern  March  is  Northern  May: 

March ! 

Announce  thyself  with  welcome  noise. 
Where  Glory's  victor-eagles  poise 
Above  the  proud-heroic  boys 
Of  Iowa  and  Illinois: 

March ! 
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Then  down  the  long  Potomac's  line 
Shout  like  a  storm  on  hills  of  pine^ 
Till  ramrods  ring  and  bayonets  shine: 
Advance !    The  Chieftain's  call  is  mine, — 

March  I 

— Bayard  Taylor. 

Exercise. 

1.  Find  the  season  referred  to  in  the  poem. 

2.  Find  the  unit  ideas. 

3.  Find  the  descriptive  words  and  phrases. 

4.  Make  use  of  the  poem  when  writing. 

5.  In  what  lessons  could  you  make  use  of  the  poem 
other  than  the  one  where  it  is  placed? 

6.  What  new  words  have   you   acquired   from  its 
study? 

7.  Write  a  story  in  which  you  use  as  many  of  these 
ideas  as  you  can  appropriately. 

LESSON  XXXIV. 
WINTER   SCENES. 

Study  I. 

Woods  in  Winter. 

When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill,  ■ 
And  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  gale, 

With  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill 
That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

O'er  the  bare  upland,  and  away 

Through  the  long  reach  of  desert  woods, 

The  embracing  sunbeams  chastely  play. 
And  gladden  these  deep  solitudes. 


ill 
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Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak, 
The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung, 

And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke, 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

Where,  from  their  frozen  urns,  mute  springs 

Pour  out  the  river's  gradual  tide. 
Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings. 

And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas !  how  changed  from  the  fair  scene 
When  birds  sang  out  their  mellow  lay. 

And  winds  .were  soft,  and  woods  were  green, 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day  1 

But  still  wild  music  is  abroad. 

Pale,  desert  woods,  your  crowd; 
And  gathering  winds  in  hoarse  accord 

Amid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud. 

Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds !  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song; 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, 
I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellaw. 

Exercise. 

1.  Study  the  poem  carefully  in  order  to  see  how  words ^ 
phrases,  and  sentences  are  used  to  construct  a  picture  of 
the  woods. 

2.  Outline  the  poem,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces, 
(i)  The  placement  (or  setting) 

(2)  The  imits 

(3)  The  vitalized  words 


(4)  The  descriptive  words 

(5)  The  lesson  the  poem  teaches 
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Study  n:  Mountains  and  Rivers. 

Catterskill  Falls. 

'Midst  greens  and  shades  the  Catterskill  leaps, 
From  cliffs  where  the  wood-flower  clings; 

All  summer  he  moistens  his  verdant  steeps 

With  the  sweet,  light  spray  of  the  mountain  springs 

And  he  shakes  the  woods  on  the  mountainside. 

When  they  drip  with  the  rains  of  autumn  tide. 

But  when  in  the  forest  bare  and  old. 

The  blast  of  December  calls. 
He  builds,  in  the  starlight  clear  and  cold, 

A  palace  of  ice  where  his  torrent  falls. 
With  turret  and  arch,  and  fret- work  fair, 
And  pillars  blue  as  the  summer  air. 

— William  CuUen  Bryant. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Name  the  unit  ideas  in  the  above  lines. 

2.  Name  the  descriptive  features. 

3.  How  many  distinctive  pictures  do  you  find  in  the 
stanzas?  How  will  you  use  them  in  constructing  your 
composition  ? 

4.  Do  you  see  how  points  in  the  various  studies  have 
been  combined  in  this  study.    How? 

5.  Write  a  composition  based  upon  the  poem.  Use 
every  descriptive  word.  Do  not  copy  the  phrasing  of 
the  poem. 

Exercise  II. 

1.  Name  the  subjects  you  could  take  from  the  poem 
and  use  as  the  bases  of  stories. 

2.  Names  the  phrases  which  you  could  develop  as  the 
settings  of  stories. 
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Collateral  Reading. 
Read: 

"March/'  by  WiUiam  CuUen  Bryant. 
"Midwinter,"  by  John  T.  Trowbridge. 
"Snowed  In,"  by  Paul  Du  Chaillu. 
"The  Great  Winter,"  by  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
"In  Winter,"  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

LESSON  XXXV. 

NATURE  FEATURES. 
Study  I. 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature, 
Holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms. 
She  speaks  a  various  language. 

For  his  gayer  hours  she  has  a  voice 
Of  gladness,  and  a  smile. 

And  eloquence  of  beauty  is  her  charm, 
As  she  glides  into  darker  musings 
With  a  mild  and  healing  sympathy 
That  steals  away  their  sharpness, 
Ere  he  is  aware. 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky 
And  list  to  Nature^ s  teachings. 
While  from  all  around — Earth 
And  her  waters,  and  the  depths 
Of  air — comes  a  still  voice. 

.  .  .  •  .  •        * 

The  hills  rock-ribbed  and 
Ancient  as  the  sun, — 
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The  vales  stretching  in 
Pensive  quietness  between 
The  venerable  woods, — 
And  the  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty, — and  the 
Complaining  brooks  that 
Make  the  meadows  green, — 
Poured  round  all, — 
Old  ocean's  gray  and 
Melancholy  waste, — ^are 
Her  solemn  decorations. 


The  golden  sun,  the  planets, 
All  the  infinite  hosts  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  through  the  lapse 
Of  ages, — 

•  •  •  •  • 

Take  the  wings  of  morning, 
Traverse  desert  sands,  or 
Lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods, 
And  hear  no  sound  in  those  solitudes. 
Save  the  voice  of  Nature. — 


The  gay  will  laugh, — 
The  solemn  brood  of  care  plod  on, — 
And  each  one  will  chase  his  favorite 
Phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth,  or  glory  in  the  fulfilment 
Of  its  promise. 
— From  "  Thanatopsis"  by  William  CuUen  Bryant. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of: 

\(i)  Nature.     (2)  Holds  communion  with  her  visible 
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forms.    (3)  Speaks  a  various  language.    (4)  She  has  a 
voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile.    (5)  Eloquence  of  beauty, 
2.  Name  some  of  ^^ Nature^ s^^  visible  forms. 

Exercise  n. 

1.  Why  is  the  command  given  to  "go  forth  under  the 
open  sky  ^^? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ''list  to  Nature's  teachings  "? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "a  still  voice^^? 

Exercise  ni. 

1.  What  is  the  big  unit  of  the  poem?     Name  the 
feature-points. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  vale  and  a  hill? 

3.  How  is  a  vale  described? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  pensive  quietness? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  venerable  woods? 

Exercise  IV. 
Draw  a  line  to  make  two  columns,  naming  them: 

I.  II. 

UNITS.  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Then  fill  in  the  columns  after  studying  the  fifth  stanza. 

Exercise  V. 

1.  Why  is  the  sun  described  as  golden?    Has  it  other 
colors? 

2.  What  is  a  planet? 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of: 

(i)  Hosts  of  heaven.     (2)  Wings  of  morning.     (3)  Des- 
ert sands.    (4)   Traverse.     Give  three  synonyms  (words 
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which  mean  the  same  thing).  (5)  Continuous  woods. 
(6)  Lose  thyself.  (7)  Solitudes.  (8)  No  sound  save  (ex- 
cept) the  voice  of  Nature.  The  voice  of  Nature  in  the  woods. 
In  the  fields.    In  a  storm. 

Exercise  VI. 

1.  Why  is  the  word  ^' laugh  "  associated  with  the  word 
"gay"?    Why  ''solemn  brood"  with  the  word  "care"? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "each  will  chase  his 
favorite  phantom"  ? 

3.  Explain  '' the  fulfilment  of  its  promise." 

Exercise  Vn. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  combine  all  the 
miits  and  some  distinctive  feature-points.  Refer  to  this 
lesson  when  taking  up  other  studies  on  nature. 

Study  11:  The  Worship  of  Nature 

The  ocean  looketh  up  to  Heaven, 
As  'twere  a  living  thing; 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  given 
In  ceaseless  worshipping. 

They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand, 
As  bends  the  human  knee, 
A  beautiful  and  tireless  band, 
The  priesthood  of  the  sea ! 

— ^The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up 
From  every  mountain  shrine, 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 
That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 
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The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills 
Like  the  white  wings  of  prayer; 
They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills, 
As  doing  homage  there. 

The  forest  tops  are  lowly  cast 
0*er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 
On  Nature  as  on  men. 

The  clouds  weep  o'er  the  fallen  world 
E'en  as  repentant  love; 
Ere,  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfuri'd, 
They  fade  in  light  above. 

The  sky  is  as  a  temple's  arch, 
The  blue  and  wavy  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirit-march 
Of  messengers  at  prayer. 

The  gentle  moon,  the  kindling  sun, 
The  many  stars  are  given, 
As  shrines  to  burn  earth's  incense. 
The  altar  fires  of  Heaven ! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Exercise. 

I.  Name  the  unit  dements  brought  out  in  the  poem. 
Note  the  sublime,  picturesque,  and  artistic  comparisons 
made.  Find  out  how  these  descriptive  phrases  might 
be  used  in  the  writing  of  a  story. 

This  exercise  is  capable  of  an  analytical  outline.  It 
is  also  a  study  for  increasing  the  vocabulary,  and  repre- 
sents a  study  in  vitalized  English. 
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2.  Name  the  units. 

3.  Name  the  vitalized  words. 

4.  Write  a  series  of  compositions  using  one  unit  in 
each. 

LESSON  XXXVI. 

NATURE  FEATURES. 

(continued.) 

Group  I. 

The  song  of  a  bird. 
The  note  of  a  whippoorwill. 
The  call  of  the  bob-white. 
The  caw  of  a  crow. 
The  tap  of  a  woodpecker. 
The  buzz  of  a  bee. 
The  chirp  of  a  cricket. 
The  voices  of  the  marsh. 

Group  n. 

The  by-play  of  a  butterfly. 
The  curving  flight  of  a  swallow. 
The  arrowy  flight  of  a  wild  duck. 
The  clover-blossom  field. 
The  waving  golden  wheat-field. 

Group  in. 

The  rose,  the  pansy,  the  heliotrope,  the  geranium,  the 
honeysuckle,  etc.,  with  their  varied  colors,  singly  or  in 
groups. 
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Group  IV. 

A  murmuring  brook. 
A  winding  river. 
.  A  picturesque  hillside. 
A  roadside  cottage. 
A  park-enclosed  mansion. 
A  circuitous  path. 
A  bit  of  sky,  dawn  or  evening. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Do  you  understand  why  the  divisions  were  made 
in  the  grouping? 

2.  If  you  were  grouping  imder  sound,  what  units 
would  you  name?  under  music? 

3.  How  would  you  make  two  lists  from  these  groups: 
(i)  under  sound;  (2)  under  color? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  terms  indicating  action. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  descriptive  words  or  phrases  not 
including  those  listed  imder  action. 

6.  Name  the  flowers  and  (i)  beside  each  name  add  a 
word  giving  the  flower  action,  (2)  add  a  phrase  giving 
placement. 

7.  Name  the  birds  and  their  musical  notes,  placing 
them  in  a  list  one  after  the  other,  and  then  (i)  beside 
each  bird's  name  give  a  descriptive  word  that  defines 
the  soimd,  (2)  add  a  phrase  which  'will  give  the  bird 
placement. 

8.  Write  an  original  composition  in  which  you  make 
use  of  (i)  a  bird,  (2)  a  butterfly,  and  (3)  a  flower. 
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Exercise  11. 

Write  an  original  composition  in  which  you  make 
use  of  (i)  a  field,  (2)  a  brook  or  a  river,  (3)  a  hillside, 
(4)  a  road  or  path,  (5)  a  cottage,  (6)  indicate  the  time  in 
which  you  are  writing.  Make  each  composition  a  de- 
scriptive word-picture. 

Exercise  m. 

Write  a  story  in  which  you  present  a  word-picture  of 
Group  I.    Entitle  it  The  Chorus  of  Nature, 

1.  (i)  Give  the  story  a  definite  placement.  (2)  Select 
a  leading  unit  and  use  the  other  units  as  associate  char- 
acters. (3)  Arrange  the  units  according  to  their  impor- 
tance. 

2.  In  the  story  describe  a  realistic  scene  by  (i)  using 
language  that  will  vivify  (give  life);  (2)  using  such 
language  as  will  be  appropriate ;  and  (3)  arranging  and 
keeping  a  logical  order  of  units  and  their  details. 

Exercise  IV. 

Group  Studies. 

1.  Write  a  composition  including  the  imits  in  Group 
II.  Entitle  it  A  Picturesque  Landscape.  Introduce  one 
chief  character  into  the  scene. 

2.  Write  a  composition  based  on  Group  III.  En- 
title it  A  Flower-Garden.  Make  the  chief  feature  (i)  a 
flower  character,  or  (2)  beauty,  or  (3)  fragrance,  which- 
ever feature  forms  the  reason  for  your  writing  the 
story. 

3.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  use  the  imits  iu 
Group  IV.    Call  it  A  Picturesque  Spot. 
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4.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  introduce  a 
person  into  the  scene  created  by  uniting  and  blending  all 
the  units  in  the  lesson. 


LESSON  XXXVII. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  A  SEED. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Seed. 

The  Raindrops'  Value. 

Down  the  little  drops  patter 
Making  a  musical  clatter, 
Out  of  the  clouds  they  throng; 
Freshness  of  heaven  they  scatter 
Little  dark  rootlets  among. 
"  Coming  to  visit  you,  Posies  1 
Open  your  hearts  to  us,  Roses  1" 
This  is  the  raindrops*  song. 


The  Developing  Seed. 

Up  the  little  seed  rises: 

Buds  of  all  colors  and  sizes 

Clamber  up  out  of  the  ground. 

Gently  the  blue  sky  surprises 

The  earth  with  that  soft  rushing  sound, 

"Welcome!"  the  brown  bees  are  humming: 

"  Come !  for  we  wait  for  your  coming," 

Whisper  the  wild  flowers  around. 

The  Moral. 

Children,  dear,  can  you  read 

The  mystery  of  the  seed. 

The  little  seed,  that  will  not  remain 

In  earth  but  rises  in  fruit  and  grain  ? 
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A  mystery,  passing  strange. 

Is  the  seed,  in  its  wondrous  change; 

Forest  and  flower  in  its  hush  concealed, 

And  the  golden  wealth  of  the  harvest  field. 

Sower,  you  surely  know 

That  the  harvest  never  will  grow. 

Except  for  the  Angels  of  sun  and  rain 

Which  water  and  ripen  the  springing  grain. 

The  secret  is  deeper  than  we  can  read; 

But  we  gather  the  grain  if  we  sow  the  seed. 

— Liicy  Larcotn. 

Study. 

Keep  in  mind  the  mysterious  work  constantly  going 
on  underground  and  known  to  you  through  the  results 
— summer  growth  and  autumn  harvest. 

Note  the  following  lines  of  thought: 

I.    You  know: 

1.  That  the  seed  was  sown. 

2.  That  it  was  nurtured  by  sun  and  rain. 

3.  That  it  grew  and  issued  from  the  earth. 

4.  That  at  its  upper  end  it  broke  into  leaves  in 

small  clusters. 
Si  That  inside  those  clusters  grew  tiny  points  of 

grain. 
6.  That  these  grains  grew  larger  and  larger,  first 

green  as  grass,  then,  little  by  little,  yellow 

as  gold. 

II.    How  do  you  know  that  all  these  things  happened? 

I.  You  have  seen  the  tiny  green  sprout  peeping 
up  out  of  the  earth,  and  have  watched  it 
grow  day  by  day. 
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2.  You  have  seen  broad  acres  of  ripening  grain 

wave  under  the  light  winds  and  bend  low 
under  the  storm  just  over  the  ground  where 
the  seed  was  planted. 

3.  You  have  seen  the  reapers  or  the  reaping-ma- 

chines going  through  the  fields  (or  have  read 
about  them),  and  you  have  seen  (or  know) 
that  the  grain  falls  down  before  them  and 
is  then  gathered,  threshed,  and  stored. 

4.  Then  you  know  that  those  fat  sheaves  of  grain 

gathered  by  the  reaper  and  stored  in  barns 
or  storehouses  are  shipped  to  a  market  or 
fed  to  the  herds  on  the  place. 

Knowing  these  points,  you  are  able  to  tell  the  life- 
story  of  a  seed  from  the  beginning  to  its  finish:  (i)  Its 
introduction.    (2)  Its  plot.    (3)  Its  climax. 

Here  you  have  a  lesson  in  analysis;  you  reason  it  all 
out  from  beginning  to  end;  study  carefully  these  steps 
or  processes.    You  study  other  subjects  in  the  same  way. 

Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  story  based  on  the  life-story  of  a  seed.  En- 
title it  The  Story  of  a  Seed. 

2.  First  outline  your  facts  by  story  divisions,  then 
write  from  the  outline. 

Collateral  Reading. 
"Transformation,"  by  Henry  van  Dyke. 
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LESSON  XXXVIII. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  A  TREE. 

The  Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots j  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 
And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle  sheet; 
So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple-tree  ? 

Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  da)rs 

Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 

Boughs  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast, 

Shall  haunt,  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest; 

We  plant,  upon  the  sunny  lea, 

A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 

A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings, 
When  from  the  orchard  row  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors; 
A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee. 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 
We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 
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What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 
While  children  come  with  cries  of  glee, 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass, 
At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple-tree. 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright, 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night, 
Girls  whose  young  eyes  overflow  with  mirth 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage  hearth. 
And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see. 
Heaped  with  the  grape  of  Cintra's  vine 
And  golden  orange  of  the  line. 
The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar. 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view. 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew; 
And  sojourners  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless  day 
And  long,  long  hours  of  summer  play, 
In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verduous  gloom. 
And  loosen  when  the  frost  clouds  lower, 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower, 
The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
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The  summer's  songs,  the  autumn's  sigh, 
In  the  boughs  of  the  apple-tre^. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple-tree. 
O,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  groimd  below, 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  ? 
What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 
Is  wasting  this  apple-tree  ? 

"Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree?'' 

The  children  of  that  distant  day 

Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say; 

And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem. 

The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them: 

"A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 

Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 

'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple-tree." 

— William  CtdUn  Bryant. 

Progression. 

Study  the  poem  as  a  lesson  on  progression.  See  how 
the  arrangement  shows  progression.  See  how  the  ideas 
in  each  line  show  progression,  that  is,  how  one  thought 
grows  out  of  another,  or  is  connected  and  associated 
with  the  other,  one  closely  following  another;  or  how  one 
idea  interprets  the  meaning  of  another  idea.  This  is  a 
lesson  on  continuity  of  thought. 

Exercise. 

I.  The  lesson  is  on  how  to  plant  a  tree,  but  it  has 
more  than  one  lesson. 
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(i)  In  studying  the  poem  you  first  leam  what  it  de- 
scribes,   (2)  Then  what  it  teaches, 

2.  What  is  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  poem?  How 
could  you  apply  it? 

Study  of  Details. 

1.  Preparation. 

(i)  You  find  a  plcLce  where  the  tree  can  be  planted 
and  then  (2)  set  to  work  to  plant  it. 

Do  you  follow  the  iyrogressive  order  of  the  processes  to 
be  followed? 

These  processes  lead  you  to  the  act  of  planting  which 
will  furnish  your  plot  material. 

2.  Plot. 

(i)  To  plant,  you  first  dig  the  hole  in  the  earth,  but 
before  the  hole  is  dug  the  greensward  must  be  removed, 
and  then  inch  by  inch  the  earth  is  dug  away  until  a 
space  is  made  for  the  root  or  the  seed. 

(2)  When  the  hole  has  been  dug  to  sufficient  depth 
the  root  (or  seed)  is  placed  tenderly  in  the  earth.  Then 
the  earth  is  thrown  over  it  until  the  hole  is  filled  to  an 
even  level  with  the  surrounding  land.  This  is  the  proc- 
ess  of  the  action — ^it,  the  act,  is  the  plot  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  your  planting. 

Outline  Study. 

I.  Introduction. 

The  preparation  for  planting. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  (i)  tree,  (2)  the  place  in  which 
it  is  to  be  planted,  (3)  the  earth  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
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2.   Plot. 

To  plant  involves  action.  Action  in  a  story  evolves 
a  plot,  so  the  act  of  planting  furnishes  you  the  plot 
of  the  story.  The  accessories  to  the  plot  are:  (i) 
The  workers.  (2)  The  tools  with  which  the  work  is  to 
be  done.  (3)  The  earth  where  the  tree  is  to  be  placed. 
These  assembled  facts  bring  us  to  the  action  itself. 
The  act  of  planting.  This  act  is  the  plot  centre.  The 
description  of  the  act,  the  planting  of  the  tree,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  poem.    Read  it  alotcd.  ^ 

3.  Climax. 

The  tree  and  what  it  represents  as  a  type,  the  senti- 
ment it  inspires,  and  its  usefulness.  When  maturity  is 
attained  it  gives  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  its  planting. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  based  upon  a  study  of  details. 
Tell  how  a  tree  is  planted.  Explain:  (i)  who  planted  the 
roots;  (2)  where  the  roots  were  planted;  (3)  how  the 
roots  were  planted.  Entitle  your  composition  Plant- 
ing a  Tree. 

Before  starting  to  write  the  composition,  decide  on 
the  kind  of  tree  to  be  planted,  because  you  are  to  bring 
out  its  usefulness  in  the  climax.  See  how  the  follow- 
ing are  made  use  of  in  the  poem:  (i)  stars,  (2)  clouds, 
(3)  breezes,  (4)  songs,  (5)  shadows. 
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LESSON  xxxrx. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  SPRING. 

Study  L 

Go  back  in  memory  or  in  imagination  to  a  tramp  in 
the  woods  when  searching  for  the  arbutus  or  the  early 
wild  violet,  or  a  visit  to  a  near-by  florist,  or  a  survey  of 
your  own  lawn  or  garden. 

Remember  the  feeling  you  had  when  you  first  saw  the 
tiny  speck  of  green  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  how  you  watched  it  daily  as  the  speck  grew  into 
a  leaf  or  sprout,  changed  from  a  pale  to  a  darker  green; 
how  excited  you  were  when  the  bud  appeared;  how  you 
continued  your  watch  as  the  bud  grew  larger  and  larger, 
imfolding  itself,  at  last,  into  full  bloom. 

Did  you  realize  that  you  were  witnessing  a  great  proc- 
ess in  nature,  typical  of  all  the  processes  of  production? 

Using  your  knowledge  of  spring  flowers,  think  of  their 
diverse  fragrance — that  of  the  lilac,  the  honeysuckle, 
the  arbutus,  the  violet,  the  lily-of-the-valley,  the  narcis- 
sus, the  tulip,  the  small  roses. 

Exercise  I. 

I.  Name  the  flowers  of  spring  and  write  a  composi- 
tion about  them.    Call  it  Flowers  of  Spring. 

Exercise  11. 

I.  Think  of  a  hmnan  being  (a  character)  that  could 
be  compared  to  a  spring  flower. 
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2.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  have  compared 
a  child  or  youth  to  a  spring  flower.  Why  a  child  or 
youth?    Think  of  an  appropriate  title. 

3.  The  child  might  be  likened,  in  complexion,  to  the 
tint  of  the  rosebud  or  that  of  the  apple  or  cherry  blos- 
som. 

4.  Youth  (the  springtime  of  life)  represents  vitality, 
energy,  sprightliness,  smiles,  and  laughter. 

5.  See  how  these  points  apply  to  a  study  of  spring. 

Study  n. 

Each  flower  may  be  used  to  represent  some  typical 
trait  in  human  character.  It  is  your  work  to  find  out 
wherein  the  flower  and  the  character  have  points  for 
comparison. 

Think  of  a  type  of  character  that  in  your  opinion  may 
be  compared  to  a  flower — ^in  other  words,  find  points  for 
comparison  between  a  flower  and  a  human  being. 

Flowers  teach  different  lessons,  not  only  in  the  ma- 
terial they  afford,  but  in  their  suggestions  of  human 
qualities  or  types.  For  instance:  (i)  we  speak  of  the 
modest  violet,  (2)  the  pure  Uly,  ^3)  the  dainty  heliotrope, 
(4)  the  gorgeous  rose,  (5)  the  ambitious  moonflower. 

The  comparison  may  be  in  (i)  physical  appearance, 
(2)  coloring  of  complexion,  (3)  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  (4)  sentiments  inspired  or  influences  shown,  (5) 
position  or  values  in  life.  You  are  to  find  out  how  these 
likenesses  are  found  in  the  flower,  then  in  the  child,  and 
then  how  the  two  may  be  compared. 

Select  (i)  a  t)^e  of  flower,  then  (2)  a  type  of  char- 
acter— trace  the  resemblance. 
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These  first  studies  in  flowers  are  intended  to  fix  in 
your  mind  essential  details. 

Keep  in  mind  the  flower  thought  of  childhood.  Al- 
low your  imagination  free  play  when  in  search  of  a  child 
to  be  compared  to  a  flower.  In  comparing  the  two, 
keep  the  flower  in  mind  as  well  as  the  child. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Name  some  flower  homes. 

2.  Name  a  flower  site  or  location. 

3.  Name  a  flower  environment, 

4*  How  would  you  compare  a  flower's  life  to  a  human 
life  in  regard  to  its  home  and  environment?  Does  a 
flower  choose  its  home  or  environment?  Does  it  smile 
on  a  waste  lot,  in  a  wild  wood,  or  admit  seemingly  in- 
congruous conditions  ?  What  lesson  does  it  teach  human 
beings  in  this  connection?  As  you  see  the  wonderful 
bloom  of  the  cultivated  flowers,  what  lesson  do  you 
learn  on  culture?  How  is  culture  affected  by  education? 
How  does  education  help  in  the  building  of  character? — 
in  the  training  of  the  mind?  How  could  a  child  taken 
out  of  wicked  surroundings  and  placed  in  good  sur- 
roundings become  a  better  character? — a  better  citizen? 
How  do  flowers  teach  this  lesson? 

Exercise  11. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  terms,  words,  or  phrases  that  apply 
to  a  description  of  the  physical  side  of  a  flower  and 
show  how  they  might  be  applied  to  a  human  being. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  terms  that  describe  a  flower's  heart, 
soul,  or  mind  qualities. 
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3.  Make  a  list  of  terms  that  describe  the  sentiments 
of  flowers. 

4.  Tell  of  the  use  of  flowers  and  their  influences. 

5.  Flower  culture  is  an  industry.  The  flower  grower 
is  a  type  of  an  industriojis  man,  but  is  a  flower  indus- 
trious? Can  you  think  of  any  facts  in  a  flower's  life 
history  which  you  think  represent  an  active  industrial 
trait  similar  to  that  of  man? 


Exercise  m. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  flower  thought,  your  imagination 
now  is  to  picture  a  little  child  as  a  flower. 

1.  Think  of  the  child  in  connection  with  its  environ- 
ment, that  isj  its  home  life  and  its  influences. 

2.  Think  how  the  child  mind,  your  mind,  some  other 
mind,  sees  only  the  beautiful  in  life,  thinks  only  sweet, 
pure  thoughts  of  people.  Do  flowers  serve  as  examples 
of  ambition?  If  so,  how?  Do  flowers  help  to  make  the 
world  more  beautiful  by  their  having  lived?  How? 
Do  flowers  exert  an  influence?  If  so,  how?  Compare 
the  influence  of  flowers  with  the  influence  exerted  by 
people. 

3.  Clothe  the  child  in  the  dainty,  delicate  tints  of 
spring.  Remember,  the  sturdy  flowers  do  not  belong  to 
springtime.  Examine  the  texture  and  study  the  color 
of  the  arbutus,  the  violet,  the  rosebud,  and  the  lily-of- 
the-valley.    Think  of  what  they  teach  you. 

Exercise  your  creative  imagination  in  describing  the 
child  and  giving  an  appropriate  setting.  Bring  out  the 
influence  of  the  child's  life  on  the  home. 
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Study  ni:  A  Model  Lesson. 

Comparing  a  Child  to  a  Flower. 
Name — ^Winona. 

Description  of  the  child  as  a  character: 

1.  Physical  appearance:  (i)  Tall  and  straight,  like  a 
lily  of  the  field;  slender,  like  the  stem  that  holds  the 
bloom.  (2)  Eyes  like  the  azure  of  the  sky.  (3)  Cheeks 
like  the  ivory  of  a  bride  rose  or  tinted  a  rose-pink. 

2.  Mental  and  spiritual  qualities:  nature's  qualities 
typified  in  her  life  and  influence. 

3.  Ethical  teaching:  a  life  compared  to  a  half -blown 
rose. 

Impression  of  the  child  as  a  character: 

1.  Dainty,  like  a  dewdrop. 

2.  Pure,  as  a  snowflake. 

3.  Modest,  like  a  violet. 

4.  Radiant,  like  a  sunbeam. 

Influence  of  the  child  character: 

1.  The  light  of  her  home,  as  the  sun  is  of  the  sky  by 
day  and  the  moon  is  of  the  sky  by  night.  Radiant,  like 
a  sunbeam  or  a  moonbeam. 

2.  The  joy  of  her  little  world,  as  the  season  of  spring 
is  to  the  big  world.  Each  day  witnessing  a  new  growth, 
a  greater  development,  more  charm  of  beauty,  and  a 
sweeter  fragrance. 

3.  The  music  of  her  soul  voicing  itself  in  the  home,  as 
a  bird  sings  its  song  in  the  woods. 

A  child  the  star  glory  of  a  home,  as  nature  is  the  glory 
of  the  whole  world,  and  a  beauty  and  fragrance  more 
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lasting  than  flowers;  a  song  lingering  in  memory  beyond 
that  of  a  bird. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  story  based  upon  the  lesson.  Describe  in 
detail  how  nature  is  represented  in  the  character  of  the 
child.  Think  of  some  other  feature-points  for  com- 
parison. You  are  to  describe  a  person  by  making  a 
word -picture  of  the  character  represented  as  the  t)^e. 

Suggestions. 

In  forming  a  word-picture  (picturing  with  words)  keep 
in  mind  the  necessary  details. 

1.  Frame  the  picture  with  an  appropriate  environ- 
ment (surroundings). 

2.  Invest  or  pervade  the  picture  with  an  appropriate 
atmosphere,  that  is,  with  a  sentiment  or  feeling  fitting 
the  season.  You  might  take  the  weather,  or  the  cloudy 
skies,  or  the  bare  fields  and  leafless  woods  as  affording 
the  atmosphere. 

3.  Think  out  what  details  are  necessary:  (i)  the  main 
features;  (2)  the  subordinate  or  minor  features;  (3)  proper 
outUne,  correctly  proportioned  or  balanced. 

What  is  balance  in  a  picture  ? 

All  pictures  should  have  a  perspective  involving  a 
view-point.    Be  sure  of  yours. 
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LESSON  XL. 

GIVING  A  FLOWER  PERSONALITY. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit 

Preaches  to-day 
Under  the  green  trees 

Just  over  the  way. 
Squirrel  and  song-sparrow, 

High  on  their  perch, 
Hear  the  sweet  lily-bells 

Ringing  to  church. 

Come,  hear  what  his  reverence 

Rises  to  say, 
In  his  low-painted  pulpit, 

This  calm  Sabbath  day. 
Fair  is  the  canopy 

Over  him  seen, 
Pencilled,  by  Nature's  hand, 

Black,  brown,  and  green; 

Green  is  his  surplice, 

Green  are  his  bands; 
In  his  queer  little  pxilpit 

The  little  priest  stands. 

In  black  and  good  velvet, 

So  gorgeous  to  see. 
Comes  with  his  bass  voice. 

The  chorister  bee. 
Green  fingers  pla5dng 

Unseen  on  wind-lyres, 
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Low  singing-bird  voices, — 
These  are  his  choirs. 

The  violets  are  deacons;        • 

I  know  by  the  sign 
That  the  cups  which  they  carry 

Are  purple  with  wine. 
And  the  columbines  bravely, 

As  sentinels  stand 
On. the  lookout,  with  all  their 

Red  trumpets  in  hand. 

Meek-faced  anemones, 

Drooping  and  sad; 
Great  yellow  violets, 

Smiling  out  glad; 
Buttercups'  faces, 

Beaming  and  bright; 
Clovers  with  bonnets — 

Some  red  and  some  white; 
Daisies,  their  white  fingers 

Half  clasped  in  prayer; 
Dandelions,  proud  of 

The  gold  of  their  hair. 

Innocents,  children 

Guileless  and  frail, 
Meek  little  faces. 

Upturned  and  pale;    . 
Wild-wood  geraniums. 

All  in  their  best. 
Languidly  leaning 

In  purple  gauze  dressed, — 
All  are  assembled 

This  sweet  Sabbath  day 
To  hear  what  the  priest 

In  his  pulpit  will  say.         _^^^  ^^^^_ 
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Exercise  I. 

1.  Name  the  chief  character  (a  flower). 

2.  Name  the  associate  characters.  (These  include 
the  audience — the  hearers.) 

3.  Name  the  chief  incident — tell  where  it  is  placed  or 
located. 

Exercise  11. 

1.  Name  the  time — and  describe  it. 

2.  Describe  the  spirit  shown  by  the  audience. 

3.  Describe  the  pulpit. 

4.  Describe  the  preacher. 

5.  Name  the  chorister.  Describe  him.  Where  and 
how  does  he  take  part? 

6.  Name  the  choir.    Describe  each  member. 

First  make  a  list  of  the  names  so  that  beside  each 
name  you  may  place  the  description. 

Exercise  m. 

Write  an  original  story  in  which  you  use  every 
unit  and  every  descriptive  feature  of  the  poem.  Ar- 
range your  material  under  appropriate  story  divisions. 

(i)  The  introduction:  The  day,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  incident  of  the  plot.    Opening  up  the  subject. 

(2)  The  plot:  The  characters  of  the  plot  are  brought 
together.  There  is  one  chief  character  in  the  plot. 
The  pivot  idea  of  the  plot  is  the  purpose  of  the  assembly. 
The  plot  includes  the  assemblage — ^because  it  forms  the 
scene  of  action. 

(3)  The  climax:  Showing  the  characters  assembled 
in  the  scene  waiting  to  hear  what  is  to  be  said. 
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LESSON  XLI. 

THE  DAFFODILS. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  clotul 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  6n  the  Milky  Way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay; 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 
In  such  a  jocund  company; 

I  gazed, — and  gazed, — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought; 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  the  inward  eye. 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  thrills 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

— William  Wordsworth. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  How  are  the  daffodils  given  personality? 

2.  Where  is  progressive  movement  indicated? 
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3.  Name  the  features  blended  in  the  progressive 
thought. 

4.  Note  the  comparisons  made. 

5.  Note  the  placement  of :  (i)  doud;  (2)  stars;  (3)  Milky 
Way;  (4)  vales;  (5)  hills;  (6)  crowds;  (7)  lake;  (8)  trees; 
(9)  breeze;  (10)  bay;  (11)  waves;  (12)  dance;  (13)  gazed; 
(14)  mood;  (15)  I;  (16)  thrills. 

6.  State  which  are  vitalized  words  and  which  are  only 
unit  ideas. 

Exercise  11. 

Name  the  word-pictures  in  the  poem. 

LESSON  XLII. 
FLOWER  COMPOSITION  SUBJECTS. 

UNITS  FOR  DESCRIPTION. 

Study  I. 
The  snowdrop: 

This  is  one  of  the  first  flowers  to  awake  from  the  long 
sleep  of  winter.  It  sometimes  appears  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary, pushing  its  head  through  the  snow.  It  grows  in 
gardens,  orchards,  and  meadows. 

The  name  of  the  flower  suggests  (i)  the  season  when 
it  appears  and  (2)  its  form. 

Similar  flowers  are  the  snowball,  the  bridal-wreath, 
the  lily-of-the-valley. 

The  crocus: 

A  herald  of  springtime,  thrusting  itself  through  the 
cold,  hard  groimd,  sometimes  before  the  snow  has  gone. 
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It  is  a  flower  of  varied  and  beautiful  color,  loved  for  its 
pleasant  greeting  and  bright  blossom,  but  not  fragrant. 

It  opens  its  cup-shaped  blossom  when  the  sun  shines, 
but  closes  it  when  a  dotid  passes  or  the  sun  sets  and  nigfU 
comes. 

Think  of  a  type  of  human  character  thus  suggested. 
For  instance,  a  sweet  and  beautiful  nature,  tender- 
hearted, sensitive,  and  responsive,  radiant  and  happy 
when  the  sim  of  life  shines,  but,  when  disappointment  or 
trouble  comes,  sad  and  retiring  as  if  shut  in  upon  itself. 
See  that  the  character  suggests  the  flower. 

The  daffodil: 

This  flower  grows  wild  in  meadows  and  is  also  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  and  hothouses.  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  pretty  child.  See  it  dotting  the  velvety  carpet  of 
green  and  nodding  its  yellow  head  at  the  soft  touch  of 
the  spring  breeze. 

Here  you  have:  (i)  a  type;  (2)  a  placement,  both  as 
to  season  and  location  (might  be  called  a  setting);  (3) 
a  descriptive  point;  and  (4)  a  comparison. 

The  cowslip: 

Damp  meadows  are  the  home  of  this  flower,  which 
grows  as  a  tall  stalk  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  crinkly  and  appear  in  April  or 
May. 

It  may  be  likened  to  a  poor  child  living  in  a  cold, 
wet  cellar  but  cherishing  visions  of  beauty.  Or  imagine 
such  a  child  holding  in  her  hands  a  cowslip  and  croon- 
ing over  its  simple  beauty.  Is  she  dreamingly  seeing 
the  sweet,  fresh  country  meadow  where  the  flower  grew 
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and  blossomed?     The  crinkly  leaves  might  suggest  a 
sensitive  nature. 

The  daisy: 

Open-coimtenanced,  self-supporting,  always  wearing 
the  same  expression  of  contentment — such  is  the  com- 
mon field  daisy.  Some  one  has  called  it  day's  eye. 
Why?  It  is  an  adornment  in  the  field  where  it  grows, 
on  hillside,  or  brookside,  or  in  patches  of  earth  filling  up 
clefts  of  rock.    It  is  a  favorite  flower  of  children. 

To  the  farmer  it  is  not  welcome,  since  it  spoils  his  har- 
vest of  hay  by  choking  out  the  grass,  and  cattle  will 
not  eat  it  because  of  its  bitter  taste. 

The  buttercup: 

Cousin  to  the  daisy  is  the  buttercup,  cup-shaped  and 
yellow  2LS  rich  gold,  growing  often  side  by  side  with  its 
cousin  with  which  it  contrasts  markedly.  It  is  disliked 
by  the  farmer  since  its  overpowering  numbers  crowd  out 
the  grass  roots  and  do  not  provide  food  for  cattle  be- 
cause of  their  bitter  flavor.  Yet  the  flower  flourishes 
from  early  spring  on  through  the  summer,  bobbing  up 
serenely  though  mown  down  again  and  again. 

Its  friends  are  children  and  grown  people  who  do  not 
suffer  through  its  possession  of  the  fields. 

Could  you  imagine  the  buttercup  and  daisy  as  two 
relatives,  the  one  small  and  shy,  the  other  bolder  and 
larger,  both  struggling  for  existence  with  smiling  coim- 
tenances  under  adverse  conditions? 

The  forget-me-not: 

A  flower  of  sentiment  and  a  spring  offering  lingering 
imtil  autumn. 
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Its  dainty  pink  buds  which  grow  into  pretty  blue 
flowers  suggest  a  dainty  maiden  whose  heart  is  filled 
with  soft  and  tender  sentiment.    Why? 

The  nasturtium: 

A  useful,  hardy,  inexpensive  climbing  plant  that 
graces  equally  the  working-man's  home  and  the  mansion 
of  the  rich.  Its  purpose  or  mission  is  to  furnish  a  con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  in  sweet  scents  and  lovely  colors 
through  the  summer,  and  in  covering  walls,  fences,  and 
ugly  heaps  of  earth  with  its  green  foliage  and  varied 
colors. 

Its  round  leaves  have  been  called  shields  and  its  flow- 
ers helmets. 

Think  of  a  human  character  which  could  be  studied 
and  written  about  with  these  special  points  as  the  spur 
of  the  imagination. 

The  sweet  pea: 

A  gay  picture  is  afforded  in  a  garden  by  rows  of 
a  climbing  plant  which  produces  a  variety  of  flowers 
whose  many  colors  and  sweet  scents  charm  the  senses. 
The  color  tones  are  white,  pink,  and  lavender.  Sweet 
pea  is  the  name  of  this  plant. 

Its  life  is  out-of-doors,  requiring  little  care  if  the  soil 
be  right  and  there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  with  Umited 
rain. 

Compared  with  Butterflies  and  Children. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  like  a  clotid  of  butterflies 
settled  on  a  row  of  green  climbing  vines  a  row  of  sweet 
peas  looks?    There  is  the  same  variety  of  gay  colors, 
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and,  if  a  breeze  is  blowing,  the  tiny  flowers  flutter  just 
like  butterflies  restlessly  agitating  their  wings. 

Can  you  imagine  a  row  of  sweet  peas  and  a  row  of 
gayly  dressed  children  ?  Do  they  seem  to  you  to  resemble 
one  another?  For  instance,  when  the  sweet  peas  trem- 
ble in  the  breeze  and  the  children  move  about,  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  or  waving  their  hands,  or  nodding  and 
shaking  their  heads? 

There  is  one  very  important  point  in  which  sweet 
peas  and  sweet  children  are  alike.  Both  need  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Under  these  influences  both 
alike  flourish  in  health,,  beauty,  and  happiness — ^pink 
flowers  and  rosy  cheeks,  deUcate  fragrance  and  musical 
laughter,  strong  stalks  and  strong,  sturdy  limbs. 

Study  n. 

The  poppy: 

There  is  a  bright-red  flower,  often  seen  in  country 
gardens,  in  corn-fields,  waste  lands,  and  on  railroad 
banks,  which  holds  an  important  place  in  the  commercial 
world.  It  has  no  perfume,  no  sweetness  to  attract  the 
bee  or  other  insect,  but  contains  in  the  heart  of  its 
gaudy  flower  a  number  of  seeds  very  bitter  to  the  taste. 
These  are  so  powerful  in  their  effect,  if  eaten,  that  in- 
sects and  birds  are  stupefied  or  intoxicated  by  them. 
The  flower  is  the  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  extracted. 

The  tulip: 

As  the  crocus  departs  after  having  served  its  mission 
as  a  spring  harbinger,  the  tulip  arrives — an  elegant 
flower,  cup-shaped,  seated  upon  a  long,  tough  stem, 
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with  leaves  like  satin  in  their  shine  and  touch.  Its 
color  scheme  admits  of  much  shading  from  deep  to 
lighter  tints. 

Consider  this  last  feature  and  let  your  composition 
treat  upon  it — the  dignity,  the  peculiar  impressiveness, 
of  the  flower. 

Another  point.  The  beauty  of  the  plant  is  in  the 
flower.  Nothing  about  the  stem  attracts — ^your  eye  is 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  bloom.  Compare  this  with 
some  man  or  woman  of  insignificant  and  unattractive 
body  but  whose  intellect  is  wonderful. 

The  flag: 

In  ditches  and  beside  streams  with  its  roots  (feet)  in 
water  grows  the  flag,  or  rather  one  species  of  the  plant. 
Another  species  is  a  cultivated  garden  flower. 

The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  sharp-edged.  They 
have  been  called  green  swords.  In  describing  a  flower 
carnival  this  flower  may  be  used  as  the  sword-bearer. 
Here  the  person  described  is  a  boy. 

The  pansy: 

There  is  an  attractive  little  flower,  usually  of  garden 
cultivation,  that  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  not 
obtrusive  in  size,  but  in  appearance  it  is  very  much  so. 
Each  bloom  is  like  an  open  face,  and,  as  all  the  blooms 
differ  in  some  particular,  a  group  of  them  look  like  so 
many  different  faces  looking  up  into  your  eyes  intel- 
ligently and  as  if  asking,  ''Well!  what  do  you  think  of 
us?"  The  colors  differ,  but  all  are  rich,  glossy,  vel- 
vety. Pansy  is  the  name.  Call  it  the  face  flower  of  the 
garden. 
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Study  m. 

Lilies — calla  and  Easter: 

There  are  several  kinds  of  lilies,  the  best-known  being 
the  calla-lily,  the  Easter  Uly,  and  the  water-lily. 

The  calla  and  Easter  lilies  grow  tall  and  bear  each  a 
distinctively  shaped  flower  which  blooms  out  of  the 
top  of  the  long  stem.  The  stem  is  protected  by  long, 
slender  leaves.    The  spedal  color  is  a  glistening  white. 

Other  lilies  are  purple-tinted,  pink-tinted,  blue-tinted, 
with  flowers  bell-shaped,  cup-shaped,  or  oval.  There 
are  different  kinds.  Some  bloom  in  spring  and  some 
all  summer.  Some  grow  only  imder  hothouse  cultiva- 
tion, some  in  shady  spots  in  a  garden  or  under  a  road- 
side hedge,  some  in  rich  soil,  and  some  in  marshy  land. 
Several  are  white,  some  have  soft  color  tints,  others 
are  commonplace.    One  has  markings  like  a  tiger. 

The  calla  and  Easter  lilies  are  conspicuous  at  Easter- 
time  as  decorations  in  churches.  The  calla  is  more 
often  seen  at  funerals  and  the  Easter  at  festivals  and 
weddings. 

The  lily-of-the-valley: 

The  lily-of-the-valley  is  a  favorite  flower  for  bridal 
bouquets,  and,  mark  the  contrast!  oftenest  chosen  for 
a  child  in  the  slumbers  of  death. 

The  water-lily: 

In  pools  and  slow-moving  streams  grows  the  water- 
lily.  It  has  its  rootage  (birthplace)  in  the  silt  and  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Like  miniature  boats  its 
broad  leaves  float  upon  the  surface,  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  artistic  green  setting  fragrant  flowers  open  their 
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petals  to  the   sunlight  in  colors  of  white,   pink,  and 
yellow. 

In  some  respects  the  water-lily  might  be  compared 
to  a  water-nymph. 

Study  IV. 
The  rose: 

One  of  the  big  families  of  flowers,  varying  in  size, 
coloring,  fragrance,  uses,  and  placement,  is  the  rose. 

There  is  the  early  spring  cUmbing  rose,  small  in  size, 
white,  yellow,  pink,  and  red  in  color,  followed  in  summer 
by  large,  gorgeous  blooms  of  varying  size,  shape,  and 
splendor. 

The  names  of  roses  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Each,  however,  is  a  distinct  type. 

This  flower  plays  a  large  part  in  every  phase  of  life 
— domestic,  in  the  home;  reUgious,  in  the  churches; 
festival,  at  dinners,  suppers,  weddings;  charitable,  in 
hospitals;  spreading  its  cheer  to  patches  of  earth  in 
back  yards  and  to  well-cared-for  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories; nor  is  it  seldom  absent  from  the  house  of  sick- 
ness or  of  mourning. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  great  value  and  many 
purposes  of  this  wide-spread  and  beautiful  flower?  Or 
has  it  been  just  a  flower  to  you  and  nothing  else? 

What  lesson  does  it  teach  you? 

The  primrose: 

A  great  statesman  died  some  years  ago  in  England. 
His  admirers  every  year  hold  a  flower  festival  in  his 
memory.  They  place  the  primrose  in  their  buttonholes 
or  corsages,  decorate  with  it  their  rooms  and  the  dead 
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statesman's  grave.  It  is  an  exquisite  Kttle  flower  grow- 
ing wild  in  pastures,  woods,  hedge  banks,  and  by  the 
sides  of  streams.  It  is  modest,  reserved,  and,  but  for 
its  rich  yellow  color,  unobtrusive.  It  is  perfectly  shaped, 
trim  and  prim.    It  is  the  primrose. 

Study  V. 

The  jasmine: 

Over  a  wall,  or  a  fence,  or  a  piece  of  lattice-work  this 
flower  climbs  and  clings,  loading  the  air  with  its  fra- 
grance and  delighting  the  eye  with  its  beauty. 

The  bloom  is  white  or  yellow,  looking  like  a  star, 
and  the  perfume  is  sweet.  See  how  the  first  points  re- 
late to  the  characteristics  of  a  boy  and  the  latter 
points  more  to  those  of  a  girl. 

It  also  is  a  flower  of  sentiment.  *'0h,  for  the  smell  of 
that  jasmine  flower — it  came  to  me  then  as  it  comes  to 
me  now,''  is  suggestive  of  a  memory. 

Think  of  the  part  that  the  flower  might  take  in  a 
story. 

The  chrysanthemum: 

This  is  a  stately  flower — a  queen  among  flowers — 
making  a  gay  showing  in  autimm  with  its  big,  ball-like 
blossom  composed  of  himdreds  of  delicate  long  and  nar- 
row leaves. 

It  may  be  compared  or  likened  to  a  dignified,  richly 
gowned  lady. 

Its  representatives  in  the  United  States  are  the 
native-grown  oxeye  daisy  and  the  com  marigold,  but 
the  chrysanthemum  known  to  the  flower  world  is  a 
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magnificent  type.  Think  of  an  appropriate  background 
or  setting  for  the  flower,  either  foreign  or  native,  or  for 
the  human  being  whom  you  think  it  typifies. 

There  are  possibilities  for  a  well-developed  composi- 
tion. 

The  bramble: 

A  common  climbing  and  spreading  plant,  somewhat 
vine-like  in  its  character,  but  more  sturdy  and  tough 
than  the  ordinary  vine,  clambering  over  hedges,  fences, 
walls,  and  low  ground;  has  often  torn  your  clothes, 
scratched  your  skin,  thereby  exciting  your  youthful 
wrath.  You  have  been  gathering  blackberries,  or 
climbing  over  a  fence,  or  carelessly  walking  through  a 
wood,  and  suddenly  you  have  shrunk  back  as  a  sharp 
point  of  something  has  stabbed  you  or  caught  and  rent 
your  clothing.  You  surely  know  what  is  suggested 
by  the  bramble.  Trace  the  comparison  between  the 
bramble  and  a  person. 

The  thistle: 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  a  national  flower,  so 
has  Scotland.  In  that  country  an  order  of  knighthood 
exists  whose  symbol  and  name  are  taken  from  that 
flower.  Though  Uke  a  leap  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  it  may  be  added  that  this  plant  is  very  much 
appreciated  as  food  by  a  certain  beast  of  burden  with 
long  ears  and  a  loud,  discordant  voice. 

The  flower  is  not  beautiful,  Kke  some  of  the  flowers 
of  these  studies.  Its  bloom  is  purple,  but  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  the  flossy  ball  lying  amid  a  cup  of  leaves. 
It  is  armed  and  protected  by  sharp  prickles. 
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.  Canterbury  bells: 

The  name  suggests  the  shape  of  the  flower — ^like  tiny 
bells.  Bees  are  fond  of  this  flower  and  from  its  bells 
extract  pollen. 

In  a  word-picture  the  bells  of  the  flower  might  be 
imagined  as  producing  bdl  music.    How? 

Exercise  I. 

Write  compositions  in  which  you  describe  (i)  the 
snowball,  (2)  the  bridal-wreath,  (3)  the  lily-of-the- 
valley.  In  your  description  describe  them  as  a  group 
or  singly,  according  to  their  use  or  the  effect  they  are 
to  give  if  grouped.  For  instance,  you  could  introduce  a 
wedding  scene  in  which  you  make  use  of  a  bridal- wreath. 
Think  how  this  could  be  done.  Would  it  be  the  bridal 
wreath  or  would  it  be  the  bride's  bouquet?  The  snow- 
ball could  be  given  a  placement  in  a  garden  when  the 
bush  was  in  full  bloom,  or  the  blossoms  could  form  a 
part  of  a  decorative  scheme  indoors.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  these  points.  The  lily-of-the-valley  could  be 
described  as  in  a  garden,  or  as  a  part  of  a  flower  scheme 
indoors,  or  as  a  bride's  bouquet.  In  each  instance  you 
are  to  describe  the  flower. 

Exercise  U. 

1.  Describe  (i)  the  crocus,  (2)  the  tulip,  (3)  the  daffo- 
dil. These  spring  flowers  may  be  described  in  a  garden 
as  grouped,  or  singly  described  as  a  part  of  a  color 
scheme  indoors.  Why  would  they  be  described  in 
groups  out-of-doors  and  singly  indoors? 

2.  Describe  (i)  the  daisy,  (2)  the  buttercup,  (3)  the 
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clover  blossom.    In  your  description  give  the  location 
or  placement.    Why  have  they  been  grouped  ? 

3.  Describe  (i)  the  violet,  (2)  the  pansy.  Which  one 
is  a  wild  and  a  cultivated  flower  ?    Which  one  is  only  a 

•  cultivated  flower?  Can  you  give  a  reason  why  the  two 
flowers  have  been  grouped?  Is  it  because  of  their  gen- 
eral type,  time  of  blossoming,  or  because  of  the  contrast 
in  their  colors?    In  your  description  locate  each. 

4.  Describe  (i)  the  forget-me-nots,  (2)  sweet  peas. 
Give  a  reason  why  you  believe  they  were  grouped. 
Which  one  is  a  wild  flower  and  a  cultivated  flower? 
What  is  the  contrast  in  colors?  Would  you  group  them 
in  a  bouquet  for  effect?  Would  it  be  artistic  or  inar- 
tistic? Why?  Which  one  would  stand  more  for  a 
sentiment?  Which  one  would  more  easily  be  typified 
in  a  character?  Could  you  group  the  two  flowers  in  a 
bouquet  effectively  ?  How  could  it  be  done  ?  Would 
the  color  scheme  be  artistic? 

Exercise  m. 

Describe  a  scene  in  which  the  jasmine  flower  is  not 
only  a  part  of  a  flower  scheme  but  the  placement  of 
a  thought  centre,  that  is,  a  sentiment  of  the  present  or 
past. 

Exercise  IV. 

Describe  characters  which  in  your  opinion  would  in 
an  artistic  way  suggest  flowers,  basing  them  upon  the 
following:  (i)  the  lilies;  (2)  the  roses;  (3)  the  violet; 
(4)  the  pansy;  (5)  the  forget-me-not;  (6)  the  daisy;  (7) 
the  buttercup;  (8)  the  thistle.  Keep  in  mind  the  de- 
scription of  each  flower  and  then  try  to  find  out  what 
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type  of  character  could  be  described  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  flower.  Think  how  the  rose  stands  for 
a  well-rounded  type  of  character,  a  luxurious  Kfe  ex- 
emplified. Think  how  the  violet  stands  for  sweetness, 
beauty,  modesty;  and  think  how  it  blossoms,  lives,  in 
the  deserted  woods;  how  it  is  not  intrusive,  how  it  is 
discovered  instead  of  making  itself  conspicuous;  think 
of  its  popularity. 

Think  of  the  names  appropriate  to  a  person  or  a 
flower.  Think  how  not  only  the  name  but  the  locality 
in  which  the  flower  is  found  glimpses  to  your  mind  some- 
thing that  suggests  the  type  of  character,  its  life  and  its 
qualities,  its  beauty,  its  fragrance,  its  place  in  the  world. 

In  writing  compositions  on  the  flowers  keep  in  mind 
the  instruction  regarding  the  divisions  of  story  form 
and  the  instruction  on  the  treatment  each  flower  is 
capable  of  and  its  possibilities. 

Represent  a  child,  boy  or  girl,  amid  flowers.  Sense 
the  perfume  in  the  air.  Enliven  the  scene  with  bees 
and  butterflies  among  the  fragrant  and  colorful  blos- 
soms, not  only  garden  flowers,  but  also  imid  field  and 
other  flowers. 

LESSON  XLIII. 
FLOWER  CARNIVAL  MARCH. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  flower  carnival  in  which  car- 
riages, automobiles,  bicycles  were  decorated  with  flowers? 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  such  a  festival  or  carni- 
val is  a  yearly  custom.  Now,  in  this  lesson  you  are  to 
study  the  application  of  that  method  to  boys  and  girls. 
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For  the  flower  march  choose  such  a  number  of  young 
people  as  will  be  required  to  fit  the  occasion.  One 
occasion  may  call  for  a  greater  number  than  another. 
They  must  be  of  different  sizes,  but,  as  near  as  possible, 
two  of  every  size  should  walk  together. 

In  the  procession  the  following  order  should  be  ob- 
served: 

Small  with  small. 
Tall  with  taU. 
Slender  with  slender. 
Stout  with  stout. 

If  possible,  complexion  with  complexion.  This  may 
be  difficult  to  accomplish  and  is  not  of  special  impor- 
tance. Sometimes,  indeed,  different  complexions  may 
march  with  each  other  to  the  greater  advantage  of  pic- 
turesqueness. 

Each  child  and  young  person  is  to  choose  his  and  her 
own  favorite  flower,  wild  or  cultivated.  The  simplest 
as  well  as  the  most  costly  flowers  should  be  encouraged 
and  welcomed.  All  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
carnival  is  their  peculiar  business  and  that  what  effort 
is  made  by  one  is  just  as  valuable  as  that  of  another, 
no  matter  what  difference  may  otherwise  exist. 

The  one  thing  to  be  observed  by  all  alike  is  this: 
the  flower  chosen  is  to  be  the  conspicuous  point.  It  may 
be,  if  the  occasion  requires  it,  only  a  single  flower  or  a 
bunch  of  flowers  carried  in  the  hand. 

On  a  more  elaborate  scale  it  may  be  as  follows: 

I.  A  head-dress  composed  of  the  favorite  flower,  and 
other  portions  of  the  body  more  or  less  decorated  with  it. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  there  should  be  two  lines,  one  on 
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each  side  of  the  procession  and  marchmg  along  with  it, 
either  dressed  in  green  or  carrying  branches  laden  with 
foliage.    This  would  afiFord  a  much-needed  contrast. 

2.  A  head-dress  of  the  favorite  flower  as  before,  but 
the  rest  of  the  body  dressed  in  green  or  sufficiently  hid- 
den under  green  foliage.  This  would  represent  the  stalk 
or  stem  of  the  flower  that  crowns  the  head.  It  would 
suggest  a  walking  flower. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  some  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  provide  a  green  background.  Here  there  is 
room  for  an  inventive  imagination. 

3., As  the  object  of  a  flower  carnival  would  be  to  in- 
crease and  strengthen  love  of  flowers  and  understanding 
of  them,  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  first  importance  that 
the  display  of  flowers  be  arranged  with  an  eye  to  per- 
fect harmony  of  color  as  well  as  picturesqueness — to 
produce  a  flower  sjrmphony  in  color. 

This  study  may  be  acted  by  the  pupils  in  their  own 
school,  the  line  of  march  being  the  aisles. 

Exercise  I. 

I.  Write  a  story  in  which  you  make  use  of  your 
description  of  the  carnival,  making  the  car- 
nival the  plot.  You  should  keep  in  mind  the 
feature-points  and  the  arrangement  of  details. 
How  to  study  the  plan  of  a  flower  story: 

1,  Review  all  the  flower  studies. 

2,  Arrange  your  principal  flower  figures,  then 

minor  figures,  in  an  outline. 

3,  Under  each  flower  make  a  note  of  any  sig- 

nificant point    These  points  furnish  you 
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with  a  choice  of  selections  and  suggest  the 
part  to  be  played  in  any  one  of  the  exer- 
cises. 

II.  In  the  description  used  in  the  story  or  in  the 
play  there  must  be  (i)  definite  placement,  (2) 
plot  or  development,  (3)  purpose  or  climax. 

III.    Make  each  flower  figure  of  a  definite  type  and 
natural  in  description. 


LESSON  XLIV. 

A  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

After  having  studied  the  units  in  the  preceding  les- 
sons, with  their  word  and  phrase  descriptions,  it  will 
be  an  easy  task  for  you  to  make  an  artistic  combination. 
You  are  now  called  upon  to  do  so — to  frame  together  all 
that  you  have  learned  in  order  to  produce  an  artistic 
garden. 

Study  I. 

Note  this  arrangement:  Roses  all  in  a  row  or 
clustered  in  the  centre  of  a  square  or  circular  design, 
star-jasmine  over  a  trellis  leading  to  the  flower  beds, 
glossy  foKage  bordering  the  edges,  and  selections  of 
associate  flowers  governed  by  rose  designs. 

Bring  into  the  picture :  The  rambler  rose,  the  honey- 
suckle, and  the  morning-glory.  Describe  them  as  clam- 
bering over  the  fences,  and  here  and  there  a  star  of 
flowers  harmonizing  in  color  with  the  central  scheme, 
the  controlling  sentiment  being  rose  groups.    An  oval 
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design  could  be  effectively  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
For  variety  in  one  design  mignoirette  might  be  bordered 
with  sweet-william.  Do  you  see  the  effect?  The  dainty 
shade  of  blue,  the  delicate  tint  of  green,  and  the  white 
blossoms  produce  a  pleasing  combination.  In  another 
group  might  be  placed  a  solid  mass  of  geraniums,  pink 
or  red,  and  in  another  a  bed  of  pansies;  in  still  another 
a  mass  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 

Describe  the  atmosphere  pervading  the  garden  as 
one  of  abundant,  yet  most  delicate,  fragrance. 

Additional  points:  There  should  be  walks,  well-de- 
fined paths,  in  and  out  among  the  flower  designs.  To 
heighten  the  effect  one  might  make  the  garden  a  series 
of  terraces,  but  in  that  case  it  should  be  part  of  a  large 
scheme.  As  features  of  the  setting,  butterflies  might  be 
introduced  as  flitting  hither  and  thither,  lightly  touch- 
ing flower  after  flower,  and  pictured  in  their  wonderful 
coloring.  Birds  might  sing  and  bees  hum  among  the 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  birds'  nests  snuggle  among  the 
higher  branches  of  the  trees;  in  which  case  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  place  the  garden  near  some  wooded  country. 
Do  not  omit  wicker  chairs  or  rustic  benches.  A  statue 
here  and  there  will  enhance  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
picture.  Passing  lights  and  shadows  due  to  clouds  in 
the  Sunny  air  will  add  bewitching  variety. 

Exercise. 

Amplify  this  lesson  for  practise.  Then  write  a  com- 
position describing  the  garden  as  a  complete  unit. 

See  that  the  arrangement  is  artistic  and  practical. 
Use  your  own  ingenuity. 
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Remember — ^you  paint  a  picture  in  language  as  an 
artist  uses  his  water-c6lors  or  colored  oils  to  produce 
a  portrait  or  a  landscape — the  word-painting  and  the 
brush-painting  being  alike  artistic  work. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  emphasize  the  study  of 
flowers  in  masses.  Implied  in  this  general  object  is 
the  cultivation  of  a  love  for  flowers,  of  appreciation  of 
color,  of  a  sense  of  harmony  in  the  relation  of  one 
flower  to  another.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  cor- 
rect, tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers,  either  in  a  bouquet 
for  the  hand  or  in  a  vase,  is  a  symphony  in  color.  The 
point  to  be  gained  is  to  enable  a  person  to  create  such 
a  symphony  by  his  or  her  own  intelligent  skill.  The 
basis  of  this  skill  is  a  sense  of  logical  order,  of  true 
(natural)  proportion. 

I.  Learn  what  carnival  means.  Search  your  dic- 
tionary. You  are  to  apply  your  knowledge 
according  to  your  abihty  as  the  practical  out- 
come of  your  flower  studies. 
II.  Learn  what  symphony  means.  Again  search 
your  dictionary. 

Study  n:  A  Flower-Garden  in  Detail. 

In  writing  a  story  in  which  you  give  the  placement 
as  a  garden,  that  is,  if  you  make  the  garden  the  setting 
of  the  story,  or,  if  you  only  wish  to  introduce  a  garden 
scene,  make  use  of  the  same  instruction. 

Kind  of  Garden. 

Consider  the  kind  of  garden  you  wish  to  describe, 
then  select  the  flowers  suited  to  its  purpose. 


II 

li 
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Material  Selection. 

Make  use  of  the  flowers  studied,  the  trees  studied, 
the  birds  studied.  In  describing  a  garden  it  is  well 
to  introduce  bird  life  in  some  form.  The  flowers  se- 
lected should  conform  to  the  style  of  garden  decided 
upon.  Here  you  put  into  practical  use  your  study  of 
flowers — the  kinds,  and  the  appropriate  words  of  de- 
scription. 

Feature-Points  in  the  Construction  of  a  Garden. 

Walls,  gates,  grass-plot,  floral  designs,  the  walk,  a 
fountain,  a  pergola,  a  bridge  or  bridges,  trees,  bird- 
houses,  rustic  benches,  a  grape-arbor,  and  a  hedge. 
Make  your  selection  from  this  group. 

Color  Scheme. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  buttercup  is  yellow;  that  the 
violet  is  purple,  blue,  or  white;  that  the  heliotrope  is 
lavender;  that  the  lily-of-the-valley  is  white. 

Different  colors  are  found  in  the  pansy  and  the  tulip. 

Think  of  other  flowers  in  which  there  are  combina- 
tions of  colors,  also  of  flowers  which  represent  more  than 
one  distinct  color. 

In  designing  a  garden  in  which  you  use  flowers,  do 
not  place  together  flowers  that  do  not  harmonize  well. 
Would  you  blend  roses  and  daisies,  or  the  tulip  and 
the  honeysuckle  ?  Would  not  the  rose  overshadow  the 
daisy  and  the  tuUp  the  honeysuckle?  Think  of  other 
poor  arrangements,  then  study  appropriate  grouping. 

Remember  these  points  when  you  make  use  of  trees, 
vines,  clouds,  mountains,  landscapes.     In  all  of  your 
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studies  and  practical  applications,  observe  the  rule  of 
proportion.  Keep  this  rule  in  mind  when  you  describe 
a  garden  scene. 

Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  description  of  a  garden.  Give  it  an  ap- 
propriate name. 

2.  Write  a  story  in  which  you  make  a  garden  the 
setting  of  a  story. 

.  LESSON  XLV. 

A  ROSE  GARDEN. 

A  rose  garden  will  appeal  to  you  if  you  are  a  lover  of 
flowers.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  a  rose-bush  can 
be  used  as  a  type  and  illustration  of  the  life  of  a  human 
being?  Think  how  a  character  (or  personality)  may  be 
compared  to  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  a  rose. 

Consider  how  different  roses  typify  (represent)  human 
Uves. 

1.  The  dwarf  rose.  This  flower  occupies  only  a  small 
space  in  the  garden,  but  its  beauty  and  fragrance  are 
the  reward  of  its  cultivation.  So  a  man  or  woman's 
place  in  the  world  may  be  small  and  obscure,  yet  the 
influence  exerted  may  be  most  beneficial. 

2.  The  hardy  rose.  Its  strong  nature,  by  which  it 
thrives  under  rough  conditions,  reminds  one  of  the 
strong,  sturdy  character  that  defies  all  adverse  circum- 
stances. No  influence  however  strong  can  prevent  it 
from  shedding  its  benedictions — the  loveliness  of  its 
beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  its  fragrance. 
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3.  The  frail  and  delicate  rose.  A  nip  of  frost,  a  breath 
of  wind,  an  accidental  touch,  and  the  tender  blossom 
shrivels  or  falls  to  pieces;  but,  during  its  Ufe,  its  beauty 
and  fragrance  are  as  rich  and  sweet  as  those  of  any- 
other  rose.  Think  of  the  tenderly  nurtured  youth  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  Ufe — danger  to  health  and 
strength  of  body  and  mind — requiring  unceasing  watch- 
fulness and  care,  but  of  beautiful  and  winsome  char- 
acter. 

4.  The  climbing  rose.  See  it  creeping  upward  and 
outward,  covering  fence,  wall,  veranda  with  its  pro- 
fusion of  gay  bloom  and  scenting  the  atmosphere  with 
its  perfume.  So  a  person  of  healthy,  pure,  stimulating 
character  and  of  progressive  ideas  endeavors  to  extend 
in  every  direction  the  benefit  of  his  influence  for  good, 
continually  multiplying  his  good  deeds. 

5.  The  rosebudy  tiny,  but  exquisite  in  its  delicate 
beauty.  A  type  or  representative  of  a  child,  innocent, 
affectionate,  sweet-natured,  teachable.  As  the  rosebud 
grows  gradually  into  the  full-blown  flower,  so  a  child 
grows  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  toward  manhood  or 
womanhood.  As  the  rosebud  needs  care  that  its  life 
be  not  harmed  or  hindered,  so  the  life  of  a  child. 

Exercise. 

1.  Describe  a  type  of  character  suggested  by  the  dwarf 
rose.  Bring  out  the  influence  exerted  by  the  type  of 
character,  and  in  doing  this  keep  in  mind  the  facts 
about  the  rose*:  (i)  its  constant  bloom,  (2)  the  beauty  of 
its  bloom,  and  (3)  its  place  among  roses. 

«  

2.  Describe  the  type  of  character  suggested  by  the 
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hardy  rose.  Think  of  a  man,  big,  strong,  masterful: 
(i)  one  who  has  had  to  work  his  way  up  in  life;  (2)  one 
who  has  grown  in  bigness  of  nature  because  of  his  ex- 
periences, because  of  the  noble  battles  he  has  had  to 
fight  and  the  strength  that  came  to  him  in  facing  and 
meeting  obstacles.  Think  of  some  men  you  have  known 
or  read  about  who  represent  the  type. 

3.  Describe  the  character  suggested  by  the  delicate 
rose,  (i)  Describe  the  frailness  of  body  in  contrast  to 
the  sweetness  of  nature.  (2)  Bring  out  the  love  and 
devotion  shown  in  the  home  because  of  the  physical 
frailness.  (3)  Show  the  lesson  a  frail  physical  character 
teaches.  (4)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  character 
with  a  frail  body  and  a  character  with  a  frail  mind? 

4.  Describe  the  character  suggested  by  the  climbing 
rose.  Perhaps  it  is  a  boy  having  to  leave  school  to  sup- 
port a  widowed  mother.  Show  the  boy  working  by  day 
and  studying  by  night.  Follow  out  his  life  in  detail 
until  you  can  bring  out  the  climax  in  his  successful 
position  in  some  business.  Make  ambition  the  key 
thought  of  the  story,  but  make  that  ambition  laudable. 
Name  some  ambitions  which  would  not  be  laudable. 

5.  Describe  a  boy  whose  life-work  is  opening  before 
him.  Bring  into  the  lesson  the  idea  that  the  bud  is  the 
promise  of  a  flower — and  that  as  a  flower  in  bloom  stands 
for  fulness,  a  completion  of  work,  so  a  boy  starting  out 
in  life  may  be  shown  as  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
in  the  industrial  or  professional  world,  stepping  upward 
slowly,  year  by  year  advancing  in  the  confidence  of  his 
employer,  until  finally  he  becomes  a  partner  in  the  bus- 
iness or  works  out  his  career  professionally.    In  your 
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story  bring  out  the  unfolding  of  the  boy's  character. 
Show  how  his  life  is  more  than  a  dull  routine  of  life — 
how,  when  the  day's  work  is  over,  he  reads  good  books, 
mingles  with  cultivated  people,  studies  the  questions 
of  the  day;  how  he  becomes  a  full-blown  rose  in  char- 
acter, blending  in  his  manhood  an  influence  that  stamps 
him  a  definite  type  of  man  among  men.  Or  take  a  wom- 
an's Ufe  and  trace  it  along  these  lines — or  a  child,  help- 
less, attractive,  and  sweet,  as  ordinary  children  early 
in  childhood,  evincing  such  qualities  of  the  mind  or  heart 
as  give  promise  of  the  type  of  woman  when,  like  the 
flower,  the  promise  of  the  bud  is  ftdfilled  in  the  rose; 
or  describe  a  child  as  a  rosebud. 


LESSON  XLVI. 

AN  ENEMY  OF  PLANT  LIFE. 

The  Frost  Spirit. 

He   comes, — he   comes, — the   Frost   Spirit   comes!    You   may 

trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields  and  the  brown  hilFs 

withered  brow. 
He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old  trees  where  their 

pleasant  green  came  forth. 
And  the  winds,  which  follow  wherever  he  goes,  have  shaken 

them  down  to  earth. 


He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes !  from  the  frozen 

Labrador, 
From  the  icy  bridge  of  the  northern  seas,  which  the  white  bear 

wanders  o'er. 
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Where  the  fisherman's  sail  is  stiff  with  ice,  and  the  luckless 

forms  below 
In  the  sunless  cold  of  the  lingering  night  into  marble  statues 

grow! 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes!  on  the  rush- 
ing northern  blast,. 

And  the  dark  Norwegian  pines  have  bowed  as  his  fearful  breath 
went  past. 

With  an  unscorched  wing  he  has  hurried  on,  where  the  fires  of 
Hecla  glow 

On  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above  and  the  ancient  ice  below. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes!   and  the  quiet 

lake  shall  feel 
The  torpid  touch  of  his  glazing  breath,  and  ring  to  the  skater's 

heel; 
And  the  streams  which  danced  on  the  broken  rocks,  or  sang  to 

the  leaning  grass. 
Shall  bow  again  to  their  winter  chain,  and  in  mournful  silence 

pass. 

He  comes, — he  comes,— the  Frost  Spirit  comes!     Let  us  meet 

him  as  we  may. 
And  turn  with  the  light  of  the  parlor  fire  his  evil  power  away ; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round,  when  that  firelight  dances 

high. 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled  Fiend  as  his  sounding 

wing  goes  by ! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  on  frost.  Give  frost  personality 
and  describe  its  work  (i)  in  the  garden,  (2)  on  the  fields, 
(3)  in  the  ground,  (4)  in  the  air,  (5)  how  it  affects  flower 
and  bird  life.     Describe  a  person  wUh  a  frosty  nature. 
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LESSON  XLVII. 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  BIRDS. 

The  same  analytical  processes  are  necessary  in  the 
study  of  birds  as  in  the  study  of  flowers.  Birds  furnish 
excellent  disciplinary  and  natural  studies  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  (i)  they  may  be  used  as  subjects  for  story 
compositions,  or  (2)  as  a  part  of  the  descriptive  matter 
with  another  subject. 

Study  I:  Suggestive  Helps. 

I.  Introduce  a  bird  scene  according  to  the  time 
placement:  (i)  Spring.  (2)  Summer.  (3) 
Autumn.     (4)  Winter. 

II.  Introduce  a  scene  of  activity  in  which  somebody,  a 
man,  woman,  or  child,  takes  part,  and  where  a 
bird  is  a  prominent  feature. 

1.  Think  how  (i)  a  plot  may  be  worked  out.    (2) 

Whether  the  plot  is  to  have  an  interior  or 
exterior  setting.  (3)  What  scene  and  what 
feature  of  the  scene  is  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  plot.  (4)  Whether  it  is  to  make  use  of 
one  or  several  characters.  (5)  What  type 
of  characters  are  used.  (6)  Whether,  if  an 
interior  scene,  it  is  placed  in  a  rich  man's 
mansion  or  a  poor  man's  cottage. 

2.  Human  kindness  may  prompt  the  erection  of 

bird-houses  in  parks,  along  country  roads, 
and  on  houses,  for  the  protection  of  birds 
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in  winter.  The  life-story  of  a  bird-house 
will  furnish  a  good  plot,  (i)  Describe  the 
thought  that  inspired  its  erection.  (2)  De- 
scribe the  person  who  placed  it  or  had  it 
placed.  (3)  Describe  a  bird  taking  shelter 
in  it.  (4)  Describe  the  owner  of  the  bird- 
house  watching,  caring,  studying  the  bird 
daily.    (5)  Think  of  a  happy  outcome. 

You  could  create  a  philanthropist  and  go  back 
to  his  first  kind  act.  This  plot  scheme  is 
capable  of  a  pretty  nature  scene,  an  imag- 
inary revery,  or  a  great  thought.  It  insures 
the  working  out  of  a  beautiful  plan.  The 
sequel  would  be  the  moral  lesson.  As  a 
climax  you  might  have  the  bird  or  birds 
paying  their  winter^s  board  bill  by  spring 
and  summer  songs,  and  bring  out  the  idea 
of  their  singing  lustily,  as  if  they  knew. 
3.  Another  picture.  With  your  mind's  eye  you 
see  the  birds  you  have  selected  and  the 
places  where  they  happen  to  be.  There 
may  be  (i)  the  lark  soaring  high  in  the  air, 
(2)  the  peacock  strutting  about  in  the  gar- 
den, (3)  the  swan  gracefully  breasting  the 
ripples  on  the  pond,  (4)  above  all  the  sun 
shining  gloriously  and  a  breeze  gently  blow- 
ing. In  this  word-picture  are  given  the  facts 
out  of  which  your  extended  picture  must 
grow. 

By  means  of  the  language  pictures  nature  and 
life  appear.    You  catch  the  spirit  or  at- 
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mosphere  of  the  scene.  You  see  all  that 
combines  to  make  a  complete  natural  pic- 
ture. 
4.  A  story  describing  a  forest  scene  where  only- 
birds  play  a  part  in  the  plot  would  make  an 
excellent  composition,  (i)  Give  the  place- 
ment, as  a  tree  or  a  bush.  (2)  Give  a  de- 
scription of  the  place  where  a  group  of 
birds  meet  at  a  party  in  the  woods  and  make 
merry.  Here  you  can  introduce  the  vari- 
ous songs  (solos  and  choruses).  Introduce 
one  song  after  another  as  the  plot  proceeds. 
(3)  In  the  cUmax  show  them  returning,  each 
to  his  home  nest  or  other  resort. 
This  affords  a  good  opportimity  to  introduce 
a  variety  of  birds  and  songs.  Then  the  in- 
teresting feature  of  their  breaking  up  and 
going  their  way:  (i)  to  the  home;  (2)  the 
wandering  bird,  to  nowhere  in  particular; 
(3)  the  thief  bird,  bent  on  prey. 

Study  II:  A  Story  Subject  Outlined. 

I.     Subject — the  lark. 
II.     Type — a  song-bird. 
III.    Placement — ^where  foimd. 

1.  In  a  forest. 

2.  In  a  meadow. 

3.  In  a  field,    (i)  On  branches  of  trees.    (2) 

Lighting  on  the  ground  for  food.  (3) 
Among  clumps  of  trees  in  a  field,  or  on  a 
hillside,  or  on  top  of  a  hill. 
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These  feature-points  tell  you  where  the  bird 
sings. 

IV.     Description. 

1.  General  characteristics. 

2.  His  song. 

3.  Under  the  description  include:  (i)  The  kind 

of  song,  whether  sweet,  loud,  soft,  mellow, 
etc.  (2)  Peculiar  features,  for  instance, 
(a)  the  lark  sings  on  the  wing.  See  why 
this  is  peculiar — all  singing  birds  sing  in  the 
air,  but  all  birds  do  not  sing  on  the  wing. 
Characteristics  include  all  the  features 
natural  to  any  type  of  bird,  also  those 
peculiar  to  the  individual  bird. 

Exercise. 

Select  one  of  the  plot  schemes  and  work  it  out  in  a 
story  form. 

Study  in:  The  Blue  Jay. 

In  the  following  poem  you  have  (i)  the  bird,  (2)  the 
placement  of  the  bird,  (3)  the  action  of  the  bird,  (4)  gen- 
eral impression  created  by  the  bird,  (5)  association  of  a 
bird  with  flowers,  (6)  sentiment  inspired  by  the  bird. 

The  Blue  Jay. 

O  Blue  Jay  up  in  the  maple- tree, 

Shaking  your  throat  with  such  bursts  of  glee, 

How  did  you  happen  to  be  so  blue  ? 
Did  you  steal  a  bit  of  the  lake  for  your  crest, 
And  fasten  blue  violets  into  your  nest  ? 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you, — tell  me  true  I 
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Did  you  dip  your  wings  in  azure  dye, 
When  April  began  to  paint  the  sky, 

That  was  pale  with  the  w^inter's  stay? 
Or  were  you  hatched  from  the  bluebell  bright, 
'Neath  the  warm,  gold  breast  of  a  sunbeam  light, 

By  the  river  one  blue  spring  day  ? 

0  Blue  Jay  up  in  the  maple- tree, 
A- tossing  your  saucy  head  at  me, 

With  ne'er  a  word  for  my  questioning. 
Pray,  cease  for  a  moment  your  "ting-a-link," 
And  hear  when  I  tell  you  what  I  think, — 

You  bonniest  bit  of  the  spring. 

1  think  when  the  fairies  made  the  flowers, 
To  grow  in  these  mossy  fields  of  ours. 

Periwinkles  and  violets  rare, 
There  was  left  of  the  spring's  own  color,  blue, 
Plenty  to  fashion  a  flower  whose  hue 

Would  be  richer  than  all,  and  so  fair. 

So,  putting  their  wits  together,  they 
Made  one  great  blossom  so  bright  and  gay. 

The  lily  beside  it  seemed  blurred; 
And  then  they  said,  "We  will  toss  it  in  air; 
So  many  blue  blossoms  grow  everyivhere, 

Let  this  pretty  one  be  a  bird  1" 

— Susan  Hartley  Sweet. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  use  all  the  feature- 
points  of  the  poem.  First  outline  your  material  under 
story  divisions,  then  write  from  the  outline. 
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LESSON  XLVIII. 

NATURE'S  SETTING  FOR  BIRD  STORIES. 

I.    Placement. 

!•  You  might  make  the  woods  (i)  the  location 
of  the  scene  and  (2)  the  setting  of  the  scene. 
In  the  first  instance  you  tell  where  the  scene 
takes  place  and  in  the  second  instance  you 
describe  the  surroundings  of  the  place. 
So  you  see  the  woods  could  be  the  location 
of  the  scene  and  could  furnish  the  setting  of 
the  scene; 

or 

2.  You  might  make  a  clump  of  trees  the  location 
of  a  scene  and  the  fields  the  setting  of  the 
scene.  Let  us  see  why  this  distinction  is 
made,  (i)  The  birds  are  in  the  trees  and 
(2)  the  trees  are  in  the  fields.  Therefore 
you  (i)  place  the  birds  in  the  trees  and  (2) 
describe  the  fields  surroimding  the  clump 
of  trees.  This  combines  the  location  of  the 
birds  and  the  scene  surrounding  it. 

II.    Setting. 

I.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  your  setting  in- 
cludes (i)  the  location  or  placement,  (2)  the 
accessories,  environment — the  details  that 
make  up  a  scene  in  which  a  bird  is  the 
centre  of  interest  or  in  which  the  plot  is 
centred. 
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2.  Find  out  what  form  the  natural  associations, 
the  accessories,  or  the  environment.     Study 
these  points  and  learn  how  they  are  used. 
For  instance,  (i)  see  birds  assembled  on  a 
tree  or  a  clump  of  trees  growing  close  to- 
gether out  on  a  field  or  on  a  hill,  and  think 
what  would  naturally  associate  itself  with 
the  pictured  scene.     That  is,  think  what 
would  combine  to  make  the  picture  com- 
plete and  harmonious.     For  example: 
(i)  In  writing  on  bird  life  you  naturally  locate 
the  birds,  or  place  them,  out-of-doors. 
If  you  place  them  in  the  woods,  then 
you  select  trees  in  the  woods  on  which 
they  perch  or  Ught — this  gives  a  natural 
placement  of  the  bird  as  lighting  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  tree  placed  or 
located  in  the  woods. 
(2)  Keeping  in  mind  the  placement  of  the 
birds,  you  naturally  look  for  the  things 
which  associate  themselves  in  the  sur- 
roundings,   for    instance:    (a)    If    you 
wished  to  give  a  close  association,  you 
would  describe  the  tree,  the  branches  of 
the  tree,  the  leaves  on  the  branches.     In 
describing  them  you  might  say  that  the 
leaves  were  glistening  with  the  night's 
dew,  that  they  were  small,  of  irregular 
shape,  with  crinkled  edges,  and  brown 
in  color.    (6)  Or  if  you  wish  to  give  a 
broader  scope  to  the  setting,  then  you 
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would  include  not  only  the  trees  them- 
selves   but   the   features   surrounding 
the  trees,  as,  for  instance,  the  ground 
surrounding  the  trees,  perhaps  dotted 
with  bright  wild  flowers;   the  near-by 
trees,  the  small  and  large;  the  brush 
and  shrub ;  and  then  to  add  picturesque- 
ness  and  realistic  effect  you  could  add 
a  description  of  the  glinting  streaks  of 
sunlight  here  and  there,  and  the  fra- 
grance filling  the  air. 
Do  you  see  how  all  these  feature-points  associate 
the  details,  blend  or  harmonize,  giving  a  nat- 
ural setting? 

Exercise. 

Describe  a  bird  in  its  natural  environment.  Make  the 
environment  the  chief  feature  of  the  story.  The  bird 
will  give  life  to  the  scene — ^its  activity  will  furnish  the 
plot  incident. 


LESSON  XLIX. 

BIRD  TYPES. 

Knowing  how  to  find  a  subject  and  its  placement  or 
setting,  you  can  now  take  up  the  study  of  definite  types. 
The  bird  is  a  definite  type  in  the  animal  kingdom;  the 
sparrow  is  a  definite  type  in  the  bird  world.  Do  you 
see  the  distinction  ? 

For  instance:  (i)  An  eagle  and  a  hawk  belong  to  a 
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class  known  as  birds  of  prey.  Each  may  be  said  to  be  a 
type  of  that  class.  (2)  A  robin,  thrush,  and  lark  belong 
to  a  class  known  as  birds  of  song.  Each  may  be  said  to 
be  a  type  of  that  class. 

Study. 

Consider  how  to  associate  birds  with  their  setting; 
that  is,  study:  (i)  Where  and  when  found.  (2)  Season 
and  locality.  (3)  Whether  in  the  forests  or  out  in  the 
fields.  (4)  Where  the  sun  shines  and  the  breezes  play. 
(5)  Where  there  is  green  foliage.  These  features  form 
a  fitting  background,  or  setting.  To  add  picturesque- 
ness  describe  the  birds'  plumage  and  songs. 

Exercise. 

1.  Describe  a  type  of  bird. 

2.  Name  some  classes  of  birds. 
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BIRD  SOUNDS. 

(individual  sounds.) 

Song-birds  are  universally  known  and  beloved,  but 
there  are  other  birds  which,  while  they  cannot  sing, 
make  other  distinct  sounds. 

I.    The  starling.    A  noisy  bird  that  chatters  in 
the  cherry-trees  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

II.  The  parrot  (akin  to  the  paroquet)  imitates 
human  speech  (though  without  understand- 
ing it),  and  shows  shrewdness. 
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III.  The  paroquet  (a  species  of  parrot).  A  pe- 
culiarly intelligent  and  shrewd  bird,  known 
as  a  talking  bird,  able  to  imitate  or  repeat 
spoken?  words.  A  domestic  bird,  though 
more  at  home  in  its  native  forests  with 
flocks  of  its  kind.  What  are  its  descriptive 
points  ?    How  does  it  differ  from  the  canary  ? 

rV.  The  plover  has  a  call-note  resembling  "pee- 
wit." 

V.    The   whippoorwill — the  name  gives  its  call- 
note. 

VI.  The  bob-white — the  name  gives  its  call-note. 

VII.  The  bobolink — the  name  gives  its  call-note. 

VIII.  The  cuckoo — the  name  gives  its  call-note. 

IX.  The  catbird— the  name  indicates  its  call-note. 

X.  The  bittern  utters  a  booming  note. 

XI.  The  peacock's  call  is  a  raucous  shriek  or 
scream.     Best  known  for  its  color  scheme. 

XII.  The  grouse.  The  whir  and  burr  of  the  grouse, 
or  quail,  with  the  rattle  of  its  wings,  and  aU 
the  sounds  caused  by  the  motions  of  birds, 
should  be  studied  in  order  to  present  a 
complete  detailed  description. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  and  group 
any  two  or  three  birds  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
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LESSON  LI. 

SONG-BIRDS. 

The  birds  that  sing  must  surely  know*,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  that  the  common  air  is  nature's  free  and 
unreserved  gift;  for  the  songs  they  sing  are  sometimes 
wonderful  melodies,  as  they  perch  on  twig  or  bough,  or 
soar  aloft  in  the  fresh  morning  air. 

Song  is  their  gift  to  man,  not  beauty;  song-birds 
rarely  have  beautiful  plumage. 

Many  of  the  song-birds  have  been  previously  studied 
because  of  their  colors  or  characteristics. 

1.  The  nightingale.  Its  song  has  been  likened  to  a 
spiritual  melody.  Its  notes  are  marvellous  in  their 
power  and  richness  of  sound  and  tenderness  of  appeal. 
It  has  been  called  the  Mendelssohn  of  birds.  It  sings 
in  the  night,  and  night  scenes  and  sounds  help  to  in- 
tensify the  impressiveness  of  its  imrivalled  notes. 

2.  The  blackcap  is  almost  a  rival  of  the  nightingale. 
Its  sweet  notes  are  poured  out  from  the  concealment 
of  some  thicket  or  dense-leaved  trees,  where  it  is  secure 
from  observation.  It  is  an  imitator  of  the  songs  of  other 
birds. 

3.  The  blackbird,  shy  and  retiring,  is  another  delight- 
ful  songster. 

4.  The  brown  thrush  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
singers.     Its  notes  are  rich  and  powerful. 

5.  The  green  finch  is  also  an  interesting  songster. 

6.  The  mocking-bird  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  sing- 
ing birds.     It  is  able  to  imitate  any  sounds  from  the. 
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rasp  of  sharpening  a  saw  to  the  splendid  notes  of  the 
nightingale. 

7.  The  canary  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 

Exercise. 

Select  a  bird  or  a  group  of  singing  birds  and  write* 
a  composition  describing  an  impression  created  by  the 
song  or  songs,  introducing  an  incident  and  a  character. 

LESSON  LII. 

A  SONG-BIRD. 

To  A  Skylark. 

1.  Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

2.  Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  deep  blue  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

3.  In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

4.  The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen, — but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 
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5.  Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear 
Until  we  hardly  see — we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

6.  All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  Night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  Heaven  is  overflowed. 

7.  What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

8.  Like  a  Poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not: 

9.  Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love, — which  overflows  her  bower: 

10.  Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from  the 
view: 
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11.  Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those  heavy-winged 
thieves: 

12.  Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

13.  Teach  us,  Sprite  or  Bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine; 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

14.  Chorus  Hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt. 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

15.  What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields  or  waves  or  mountains? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

16.  With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee; 
Thou  lovest — but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 
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17.  Waking  or  asleep 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream — 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

18.  We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

19.  Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

20.  Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  1 

21.  Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then — as  I  am  listening  now. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 

Outline  Study  I. 
Subject  and  title — ^The  skylark. 

I.  Introduction: 

A  salutation  addressed  to  the  bird,  bringing  out  at- 
tributes. 
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2.  Plot: 

The  skylark  singing  and  flying.  9 

3.  Climax: 

The  lesson  or  moral  taught  by  the  bird. 
These  points  form  the  story  divisions. 

Outline  Study  11. 

Subject — Study  of  the  bird  with  its  personal  applica- 
tion in  Ufe. 

1.  Placement,  background,  setting: 

The  bird  (singing)  in  mid-air — *'the  deep  blue."  All 
earth  and  air  loud  with  its  voice. 

2.  What  is  represented  in  the  skylark: 

.    (i)  A  blithe  spirit. 

(2)  A  heart  full  of  music. 

(3)  A  natural-born  artist — "unpremeditated  art.'' 
Do  these  qualities  apply  to  every  bird?    Why  is  this 

bird  in  part  Ukened  to  a  human  being?  Think  of  a 
person  possessing  these  qualities  of  soul  and  life.  Name 
one. 

3.  Points  of  comparison: 

(i)  The  bird  is  compared  to  an  angel  who,  far  re- 
moved from  earth  and  basking  in  the  light  of  love  and 
[peace,  sings  music  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill. 

(2)  Likened  to  ambition — "soars  and  soaring.''  Think 
of  a  person  who  you  believe  could  be  of  the  happy  type 
— one  who  is  working  with  a  purpose  and  often  sings 
while  cUmbing  upward.  How  is  work  made  easier, 
lighter,  and  a  pleasure?  Could  this  thought  apply  to 
classroom  study?    How? 
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(3)  The  bird's  active  movements  in  the  "golden 
lightning  of  the  simken  sun''  are  compared  to  the  acts 
of  swimming  and  running. 

(4)  The  bird  is  likened  to  a  "star  in  the  broad  day- 
light." Can  you  imagine  or  have  you  seen  a  star  in 
broad  daylight?  Can  you  imagine  a  bird  poised  high  in 
the  blue  air?  Why  poised?  Explain  "shrill  delight." 
Does  the  comparison  to  the  star  here  hold  good?  Ex- 
plain your  answer. 

(5)  What  is  suggested  in  the  last  line  of  verse  5  ? 

(6)  Is  it  the  bird  or  the  bird's  song  that  is  compared 
to  a  voice? 

(7)  To  what  is  the  moon  compared?  What  is  the 
comparison  in  "Heaven  is  overflowed"? 

(8)  Note  and  study  the  change  of  thought  in  verse  7. 
The  poet  asks  for  the  nearest  likeness  to  the  lark.  Note 
the  comparison  of  the  lark's  song  to  "rain."  Is  that  a 
true  metaphor  or  an  example  of  poetic  license  ?    Why  ? 

(9)  How  is  the  comparison  made  between  the  bird's 
song  and  the  poet's  lines? 

(10)  The  bird  is  likened  to  a  maiden.  Why?  The 
maiden's  love-song  and  the  bird's  song — the  maiden  in 
the  palace  tower  and  the  lark  in  heaven's  tower — the 
maiden's  song  overflows  her  bower,  the  bird's  song  over- 
flows "earth  and  air."  Verse  9.  Why  is  the  com- 
parison made  with  a  "high-bom  maiden"?  Why  not 
with  a  low-born  maiden?  Explain  the  words,  "sooth- 
ing her  love-laden  soul  in  secret  hour  with  music, — ^which 
overflows  her  bower." 

(11)  The  bird  is  likened  to  a  glow-worm.  How? 
Note  the  placement  of  the  glow-worm — in  a  dell  of  dew. 
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How  IS  the  glow-worm  screened?  What  is  its  "aerial 
hue"?  How  does  that  compare  with  the  lark's  song? 
Verse  lo. 

(12)  The  bird  is  likened  to  a  rose.  How?  Note  the 
placement  of  the  rose  (its  setting) — in  its  own  green 
leaves.  Is  the  comparison  of  the  bird  and  the  rose  an 
instance  of  poetic  license?  What  are  the  '^heavy-winged 
thieves^'? 

(13)  How  can  the  skylark  be  compared  or  likened  to 
venial  showers?  What  word  is  the  key  to  the  com- 
parison? Explain  vernal.  Explain  "twinkling  grass" 
and  "rain-awakened  flowers."  Explain  the  connection 
between  the  words  "joyous  and  clear  and  fresh"  and 
"thy  music  doth  surpass,"  and  show  their  relation  to 
the  four  preceding  Unes.    Verse  12. 

(14)  Called  a  "Sprite"  (spirit)  and  its  joyous  song 
likened  to  "sweet  thoughts."  Explain  "panted  forth 
a  flood  of  rapture."  To  what  is  reference  made? 
Verse  13. 

(15)  The  lark's  song  is  contrasted  with  a  Hymeneal 
(marriage)  chorus  and  triumphal  chaunt.  Beside  it 
they  are  but  "empty  vaunt."  Explain  empty  vaunt. 
Verse  14. 

I     (16)  The  lark's  source  of  song  is  likened  to  fountains. 
Why?    Trace  the  other  thought  in  verse  15. 

(17)  Instructed  by  the  method  followed  hitherto, 
analjrze  and  outline  the  points  in  verses  16  and  17. 

(18)  Also  note  the  change  of  thought  in  verses  18, 
19,  20.    Outline  the  points. 

(19)  Note  the  poet's  appeal  to  be  taught  the  secret 
of  the  skylark's  gladness. 
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Outline  Study  m. 

Find  the  lessons  in  the  poem,  then  study  and  master 
the  language.  You  will  have  gained  in  appreciation 
and  increased  your  vocabulary. 

In  composition  work  avoid  poetic  license.  Use  true 
poetic  thought  and  phrase  to  realize  the  depth,  beauty, 
and  value  of  striking  language,  and  thereby  increase 
your  vocabulary,  but  use  it  intelligently. 

In  the  poetic  phrasing  of  great  authors  you  will  find 
half-hidden  or  secret  meanings  like  glow-worms  screened 
from  view  by  flowers  and  grass,  but  from  within  or  be- 
hind the  screen  shining  out  upon  the  dark. 

It  is  for  you  to  find  these  meanings,  just  as,  to  alter 
the  figure,  you  find  a  pearl  in  an  oyster  or  mussel  shell, 
or  a  lovely  wild  flower  lurking  in  a  wild  and  wooded  dell 
rarely  trodden  by  human  feet. 

Exercise  I. 
Apply  this  lesson  in  a  story. 

Exercise  11. 

Picture  in  your  mind  a  boy  out  in  the  fields.  In  his 
hand  is  a  shot-gun.    In  the  air  is  the  lark. 

Describe  the  boy,  then  the  sunlight  playing,  and  the 
glare  in  the  boy's  face,  (i)  Show  him  shading  his  eyes 
to  locate  the  bird.  (2)  Show  him  taking  a  steady  aim. 
Then  the  beautiful  notes  of  the  bird  sound  clear  and 
distinct,  and  (3)  he  lowers  his  gun,  (4)  listens  as  if  fas- 
cinated by  the  beautiful  song,  and  (5)  turns  and  slowly 
walks  toward  his  home. 
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LESSON  LIII. 
BIRD  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS. 

Study  I. 

I.  The  swallow  visits  northern  climates  in  sum- 
mer and,  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
migrates  (passes  back)  southward  where  the 
warm  sunshine  lingers.  Do  all  birds  go 
south? 

Do  you  see  how  this  habit  may  be  used  as  a 
comparison  between  habits  of  birds  and 
habits  of  people?    State  why. 

The  swallow  eats  and  drinks  "on  the  wing." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  quoted  ? 

He  rarely  perches  on  a  tree  or  roof.  Why  is 
this  peculiar? 

II.  The  stork  takes  long  steps  or  strides  because 
of  his  long  legs.  Most  birds  have  short  legs 
and  take  springy  steps. 
Think  of  two  types  of  human  characters  who 
could  be  described  by  (i)  the  "long  step  or 
stride''  and  (2)  the  "springy  step."  Think 
how  the  former  suggests  a  tall,  stately,  dig- 
nified man,  cahn-natured  and  grave-minded, 
and  the  latter  a  slender  man  of  medium 
height,  nervous-tempered,  quick,  almost 
hasty,  in  action  and  speech. 
The  stork  (i)  spreads  out  his  toes  in  order  to 
keep  himself  from  sinking  in   the  water- 
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sogged,  marshy  ground  over  which  he  walks; 

(2)  stretches  his  legs  straight  before  him 
when  he  flies.  In  (i)  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  a  boat.  Why  ?  What  is  suggested  to  your 
mind  by  (2)  ? 

Study  n. 

I.  The  emu  (i)  cannot  fly  because  its  wings  are 
too  small  to  carry  its  body.  Why  is  this 
peculiar?    (2)  It  can  run,  and  can  run  fast. 

(3)  It  spreads  its  small  wings  when  it  runs 
in  order  to  balance  itself.  Does  your  im- 
agination picture  the  peculiar  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  habits,  and  to  what  they 
may  be  compared? 

II.  The  swan  cannot  fly  high,  but  flutters  its  wings 
in  the  attempt  to  raise  itself  above  the  water. 
It  can  walk,  run,  and  swim.  Why  are  these 
points  pecuhar?  Do  you  see  any  resem- 
blance to  a  machine  in  the  air? 
A  swan's  movements  on  water,  whether  swift  or 
slow,  are  graceful  glides.  On  land  this  grace 
of  motion  is  absent.  To  what  or  whom 
could  you  compare  the  swan? 

III.  The  coot  jerks  his  head  and  tail  when  he  swims 
and,  in  this,  is  a  direct  contrast  to  the  swan, 
whose  gliding  movement  is  without  apparent 
effort.  The  coot  is  clever  at  hiding  himself, 
and  his  ingenuity  in  so  doing  baffles  the  bird 
hunters.    What  are  the  distinctive  peculi- 
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arities  ?  Why  are  they  considered  pecxiliar  ? 
To  whom  and  what  do  you  compare  the 
coot? 

IV.  The  cuckoo  is  a  lazy  fellow,  never  building  a 
nest  for  himself  but  taking  possession  of  any 
nest  he  can  find.  Why  is  this  pecxiliar?  Is 
his  type  found  among  human  beings? 
The  cuckoo  is  a  wanderer.  He  leaves  his 
young  to  be  fed  and  reared  by  any  other 
bird  who  is  willing  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity. Why  is  this  unlike  birds  in  general? 
Is  his  type  found  among  human  beings? 
What  do  we  call  this  type  in  mankind? 

V.  The  tomtit  climbs  as  well  as  flies.  He  is  an 
acrobat — often  clinging  upside  dawn  to  a 
branch  for  the  purpose  of  picking  insects 
from  chinks  and  ridges  or  the  sides  or  im- 
demeath.  His  gymnastic  stimts  are  imcom- 
mon  even  among  birds. 
Why  does  the  tomUt  furnish  unique  descrip- 
tive points  ?  To  what  could  he  be  compared 
in  human  life? 

VI.  The  plover  is  a  tricky  bird  and  unusually  shy. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  "rain  bird." 
Can  you  think  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  might  fit 
these  bird  points?  Do  the  two  descriptive 
points  usually  go  together?  Why  and  how 
could  you  make  use  of  this  type  of  character 
in  a  composition  or  story?  In  writing  on 
bird  life  and  using  the  plover  as  a  character 
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or  theme  you  could  use  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
food  bird.    Name  other  food  birds. 

VII.  The  peacock  is  self-complacent,  self-satisfied, 
and  excessively  vain. 
It  represents  or  typifies  a  certain  type  of  per- 
son. What  type?  How  does  it  show  this 
resemblance?  Is  the  type  one  to  be  imi- 
tated ? 

Study  m. 

I.  The  eagle.  Take  the  eagle  as  your  subject 
and  analyze  it  under  the  following  divisions: 
(i)  Its  home;  (2)  its  peculiar  traits;  (3)  its 
prey- 
Bring  out  these  special  points:  (i)  Shrewdness 
or  sagacity.  (2)  Watchfulness,  noting  the 
keen,  piercing,  far-seeing  gaze.  (3)  Tenacity 
of  purpose:  (a)  keeping  its  object  in  view 
until  it  is  accomplished ;  (b)  the  fierce  strug- 
gle for  victory. 
Think  of  incidents  used  in  stories  about  the 

eagle. 
Think  of  the  human  traits  illustrated  in  the 
habits  of  the  eagle,  with  special  reference  to 
moral  or  ethical  lessons. 
In  order  to  make  its  young  try  their  wings, 
the  eagle  shakes  its  nest  as  if  to  destroy  it. 
By  that  means  the  eaglets  are  frightened 
into  an  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  en- 
deavoring to  fly,  otherwise  they  would  con- 
tent themselves  too  long  in  the  nest. 
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Think  of  the  eagle  as  a  majestic  cr  imposing 
tjTpe.    He  is  the  king  of  birds,  as  the  lion 
is  the  king  of  beasts. 
II.    The  hawk. 

The  hawk  is  not  one  of  the  largest  of  birds, 
but  is  larger  than  song-birds  or  birds  best 
known  for  their  plumage. 

There  are  points  in  common  between  the  hawk 
and  the  eagle,  and  there  are  many  points 
in  which  they  are  totally  dissimilar. 

The  hawk  does  not  always  beat  the  air  with  its 
wings.  It  often  holds  itself  quite  still,  poised 
with  outspread  wings,  while  its  sharp  eyes 
search  the  ground  for  a  bird,  a  mouse,  or 
other  prey  suited  to  its  strength.  When  it 
discovers  its  prey  the  hawk  drops  like  a  bolt, 
catches  the  victim  in  its  strong  claws,  and 
carries  it  to  some  resting-place  and  there 
tears  the  creature  to  pieces  with  its  sharp 
beak. 

A  significant  point  in  your  composition  could 
be  a  description  of  a  "dummy,"  or  scare- 
crow, placed  in  a  field  to  frighten  off  a  hawk. 
The  dummy  could  be  made  to  look  like  a 
man  or  a  woman.  Put  it  on  a  pole  five  or 
six  feet  long,  grotesquely  clothed  as  a  man 
or  a  woman,  and  in  a  prominent  position. 
The  idea  is  to  give  the  semblance  of  a  human 
being  in  order  to  instil  fear  into  the  bird. 

The  hawk  picks  out  the  kernels  of  corn  and 
breaks  grain  pods.    It  has  a  voracious  ap- 
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petite  and  has  been  known  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  a  season's  loss  in  grain  and  chickens. 
It  deserves  the  title  of  ^* thief "  or  "robber 
of  the  air.''  It  is  a  devastator  of  private 
property. 
Then  there  is  the  whistling  swan;  the  curlew 
known  for  its  shyness;  the  sparrow,  coura- 
geous, quarrelsome,  destructive;  the  mock- 
ing-bird, an  example  of  one  who  learns  by 
imitating;  the  sea-swallow,  noted  for  its  en- 
durance in  flight;  the  cormorant,  noted  as  a 
diver. 

Exercise  I. 

Write  a  composition  describing  the  eagle  in  flight, 
laying  stress  on  its  graceful  movements.  Note  care- 
fully how  it  needs  abundant  air  in  which  to  float,  soar, 
and  sweep  in  wonderful  curves.  Contrast  this  with  its 
clumsy  movements  when  confined  in  a  cage.  Mark  the 
way  in  which  it  stands  on  some  lofty  crag  or  rock! 
See  it  stretch  out  its  head  and  with  its  piercing  eye 
watch  some  moving  object  far  below  in  the  valley!  See 
its  body  quiver  and  its  wings  flutter!  Then,  suddenly, 
with  a  sweep  of  its  huge  wings,  it  swoops  down  with  the 
speed  and  directness  of  an  arrow,  seizes  its  prey  with 
its  hooked  talons,  and  bears  it  away  to  its  mountain, 
aerie  (nest).  Or,  with  wings  outspread  like  sails,  it 
floats,  soars,  falls,  then  curves  upward  in  rhythmic, 
graceful  lines,  all  the  while  keeping  its  eyes  intently 
upon  the  fields  and  pastures  or  other  spots  where  prey 
may  be  seen. 
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Exercise  II. 

Write  a  composition,  making  a  hawk  the  principal 
character,  just  as  you  would  employ  a  human  being,  using 
some  incident  (of  action)  to  bring  out  a  peculiar  trait. 

Give  the  composition  (i)  a  placement,  (2)  a  basis  for, 
or  worked  out,  plot,  (3)  climax,  or  a  concluding  solution. 

Exercise  m. 

1.  Select  three  different  types  of  birds  in  the  lesson. 
Outline  as  follows:  (i)  Name  the  tjrpes.  (2)  Name  the 
characteristics. 

2.  Which  bird  is  the  more  striking  type  ?  Which  the 
most  graceful? 

3.  Think  of  their  difference  in  size — ^body,  wings,  etc. 

4.  Who  are  the  foes  of  the  hawk?    Why? 

Some  birds  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  by 
their  beauty,  or  their  music,  or  as  destroyers  of  insects 
and  germs,  freeing  plants  and  helping  to  purify  the  at- 
mosphere. The  hawk,  though  it  is  destructive  of  such 
creatures  as  mice  and  small  birds  that  are  injurious  in 
several  ways,  is  itself  more  destructive  than  beneficial. 
Keep  these  points  clearly  in  mind. 

LESSON  LIV. 

BIRD  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS. 

(continued.) 

The  object  of  these  studies  on  birds,  in  such  variety, 
is  to  furnish  you  with  ample  scope  for  such  natural  abil- 
ity as  you  may  have  for  the  selection  of  subjects  and  the 
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collection  of  material.  It  is  important  for  you  to  study 
each  subject  in  order  to  acquire  information  that  may 
be  used  for  compositions  and  stories.  Only  the  barest 
information  is  afforded  by  the  studies — ^mere  hints,  but 
serving  to  guide  you  in  a  search  for  fuller  and  further 
knowledge. 

First  make  your  selection;  next  study  your  selection 
thoroughly.  Then  carefully  outline  your  material,  after 
which  you  are  to  write  your  story  composition. 

Study  I. 

I.  The  raven:  a  bird  of  striking  traits  of  char- 
acter, some  of  which  appear  in  human  be- 
ings. 

1.  It  is  crafty,  deceitful. 

2.  It  is  cold  and  austere, 
.3.  It  is  sagacious, 

4.  It  is  cautious, 

5.  It  is  imitative — ^learning  human  words. 

6.  It  is  mischievous. 

7.  It  shows  large  intelligence  and  reasoning 

capacity. 

8.  A  remarkably   solemn  gravity  marks  its 

demeanor. 

9.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  possessing  an  "evil 

spirit.'* 

II.    The  puflin: 

1.  Capable  of  vigorous  resistance, 

2.  An   excellent   diver — a   plunger — fearlessly 

leaping  from  a  lofty  cliff  into  the  sea. 
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3,  Sure  of  its  aim — returning  from  its  dive 

with  its  beak  full  of  fish. 

4.  \  formidable  antagonist. 

Are  you  reminded  of  a  captain  or  a  sailor  at 
sea? 

An  Incident. 

!•  A  puffin  and  a  raven  enter  into  a  spirited 
conflict. 

2.  The  cause  is  a  dispute  over  their  eggs  or 

young. 

3.  If  the  puffin  can  drag  the  raven  over  the 

rocks  into  the  sea,  it  is  victorious,  as  it 
drowns  its  adversary;  but  if  the  raven 
can  keep  on  the  shore,  its  superior  size 
and  strength  gain  the  contest. 
III.    The  Cape  penguin: 

1.  It  makes  extraordinary  sounds. 

2.  It  is  a  great  diver. 

3.  It  has  plumeless  wings:  (i)  used  as  fins; 

(2)  used  as  front  legs. 

4.  It  has  a  habit  of  crawling. 

5.  It  is  like  a  quadruped. 

6.  It  has  a  habit  of  jumping  quickly  and  sud- 

denly: (i)  leaping  for  sport;   (2)  looking 
for  or  catching  a  fish. 

7.  It  has  courage  (though  it  is  lacking  in  dis- 

cretion). 

An  Incident. 

The  parent  bird  perches  on  a  hillock  and  ap- 
parently delivers  an  impassioned  speech  to 
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its  young,  lasting  several  minutes,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  lowers  its  head  and  opens 
its  beak.  Then  the  young  penguins  thrust 
their  heads  into  the  open  beak.  The  ap- 
parent speech-making  continues  imtil  the 
young  are  fed. 
IV.    The  stork: 

1.  It  is  a  great  chatterer  when  disturbed — the 

noise  being  made  by  its  bill. 

2.  It  manages  its  beak  as  if  it  were  a  pipe. 

3.  It  is  staid  and  solemn-looking. 

4.  Its  nest  on  the  housetop  looks  like  a  turban 

of  preposterous  size. 
The  Dutch  encourage  the  building  of  storks' 
nests  in  towns.    A  kind  of  false  chimney  is 
arranged  expressly  for  their  use. 
V.    The  bittern: 

!•  Known  from  its  stout  defense  against  an 
enemy. 

2.  An  especially  beautiful  bird.  Its  plumage 
is  a  rich  reddish-yellow  ground,  boldly 
variegated  with  black  marks  which  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  loose,  long  feath- 
ers decorating  its  neck. 

Study  n. 

I.    The  heron: 

The  heron  never  interferes  with  its  neighbor 
birds,  though  often  inhabiting  contiguous 
trees  (trees  next  each  other). 
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At  early  dawn,  or  while  the  moon  still  casts  an 
uncertain  light,  the  heron  is  seen  standing 
in  the  shallow  water,  still  and  motionless, 
easily  mistaken  for  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

Its  keen  and  piercing  eyes  are  directed  toward 
the  water.  As  soon  as  a  fish  darts  within 
reach  it  is  instantly  seized  by  the  unerring 
bill.  Then  the  bird  soars  exultingly  to  its 
nest,  bearing  its  prey  with  it. 

The  fioced  patience  it  displays  has  made  it  a 
chosen  emblem  of  solitude. 

Its  plumes  were  formerly  worn  only  by  nobles. 
II.    The  plover: 

1.  Best  known  for  its  plaintive  cry. 

2.  Known  also  for  the  strategy  it  employs  to 

decoy  intruders  from  its  eggs. 

3.  It  has  no  nest. 

4.  When  in  fear  it  flutters  along  before  the 

object  of  its  dread  with  drooped  wings, 
as  if  wounded. 

5.  It  is  a  deceiver.    When  it  has  succeeded  in 

decoying  an  intruder  away  it  suddenly 
mounts  in  the  air,  uttering  a  **pee-weet,'' 
while  the  unwelcome  visitant  gazes  after 
it  in  astonishment. 

6.  It  is  remarkable  also  for  the  conspicuous 

crest  that  crowns  its  head. 
Its  eggs  are  considered  a  delicacy. 
III.    The  ostrich: 

I.  This  is  a  bird  of  magnificent  plumage  whose 
sale  forms  a  big  industry.    Ostrich  farm- 
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ing  is  a  large  and  profitable  industry  in 
America  and  South  Africa. 

2.  It  runs  in  large  curves,  so  that  hunters  cut 

across  the  diameter  and  intercept  it.     It 
is  easily  tamed. 

3.  Its  limbs  are  so  powerful  and  capable  of 

such  swift  movement  that  a  horse  has 
great  diflS.culty  in  overtaking  or  keeping 
pace  with  it.    It  stands  on  one  foot,  con- 
cealing the  other  under  its  feathers  like 
a  crane. 
If  the  ostrich  discovers  that  its  eggs  have  been 
found  it  will  destroy  them,  if  it  has  an  op- 
portunity, rather  than  have  them  become 
the  spoil  of  the  hunter. 
rV.    The  crane: 

1.  Remarkable  because  of  its  long,  slim  neck 

and  its  stately  walk. 

2.  It  is  now  rarely  seen  on  our  shores,  though 

formerly  common  in  our  country. 

3.  It  flies  at  great  height  and  is  capable  of 

flying  immense  distances. 

4.  Its  hoarse  cry  may  be  heard  when  the  bird 

is  out  of  sight. 
V.    The  turkey: 

Both  a  wild  and  a  domestic  bird.    Its  gobble- 
gobble  soimds  like  a  human  scold  or  protest. 
It  has  a  saucy  manner,  a  conceited  strut,  and 
is  a  self-confident  bird. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  points,  remember  that 
some  birds  fly  high  and  some  low.    Some  birds  build  (i) 
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high  in  txee-tops,  (2)  on  housetops,  and  (3)  some  low, 
even  on  the  ground  among  the  blades  of  grass. 

Use  these  points  in  connection  with  a  complete  anal- 
ysis of  this  study  of  birds,  and  keep  in  mind  their  like- 
ness to  some  human  beings.  Picture  each  bird  to  your- 
self, and  then  try  to  form  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  the 
bird,  its  characteristics  and  its  natural  environment. 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  each  bird  and  tell  in  your  own  words  how 
you  pictured  the  bird  to  yourself.  State  to  what  or 
whom  you  would  compare  it. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  bird  traits  that  resemble  himaan 
traits. 

3.  Name  some  bird  that  you  have  observed  as  having 
traits  resembling  those  of  human  beings  and  write  a 
composition  about  it. 

4.  Write  a  story  in  which  you  combine  your  personal 
knowledge  and  your  acquired  knowledge  of  bird  traits. 

5.  Write  an  original  story  about  birds,  giving  them 
personality. 

6.  Write  an  original  story  in  which  you  use  a  bird 
incident  as  the  basis  of  your  plot,  and  from  it  build  a 
story  in  which  a  sentiment  is  inspired  by  the  bird. 
Use  your  imagination  freely,  but  write  naturally. 
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LESSON  LV. 

BIRD  COLOR  SCHEMES. 
Study  I. 
I.    The  peacock. 

This  is  the  most  gorgeously  plumed  bird  in  the 
bird  kingdom,  and  is  imrivalled  in  color.  Its 
breast,  of  most  beautiful  feathers,  perfect  in 
smoothness  and  color  tones,  is  of  rich  and  ex- 
quisite tints  of  blue,  shading  to  bronze  and 
green,  and  is  not  overshadowed  by  the  gor- 
geousness  and  beauty  of  its  tail.  Its  great, 
disk-shaped  fan  tail,  generally  regarded  as  the 
bird's  significant  mark  of  splendor,  and  its 
most  distinguishing  feature,  may  be  described 
as  follows: 

1.  Its  form  is  disk-shaped. 

2.  Eye-like  dots  mark  the  end  of  each  feather. 

3.  When  spread  it  resembles  a  court  train,  and 

when  it  is  displayed  the  bird  might  well  be 
compared  to  a  king  as  it  moves  about. 

Study  the  wonderful  colors  of  the  breast-feathers 
and  then  the  tail-feathers.  See  how  harmoni- 
ously the  colors  blend.  Not  only  are  the  colors 
artistic,  but  the  bird  as  a  whole  is  beautiful, 
moving  with  majesty,  marked  by  dignity  and 
grace,  every  movement  apparently  studied  for 
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the  effect  it  will  produce  on  the  beholder.  See 
why  the  bird  as  a  type  of  vanity  as  well  as  gor- 
geousness  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  human 
being. 

II.    The  parrot,  paroquet,  and  cockatoo. 

These  are  members  of  the  same  general  family, 
in  a  sense  a  class,  and  furnish  fascinating 
studies.  They  are  conspicuous  for  their  colors, 
which  range  from  flaming  scarlet  and  golden 
yellow  to  modest  gray  and  spotless  white. 
No  bird  family  possesses  such  striking,  almost 
bewildering  differences  in  color,  and  all  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye. 

1.  Note  a  difference  between  this  family  and 

that  of  the  peacock.  All  peacocks  are 
alike,  but  not  all  parrots.  Both  famiUes 
are  endowed  with  splendid  color,  but  the 
parrot  family  presents  the  greater  variety. 

2.  Compare  also  the  kingly  dignity  of  the  pea- 

cock with  the  boisterous  manner  of  the 
parrot;  also  the  overweening  vanity  in  the 
peacock's  parade  of  itself  with  the  self- 
assertive  cries  and  tricks  of  the  parrot. 

Do  you  see  in  these  birds  two  distinctive  types  of 
nature  as  well  as  color  types?  Describe  them 
and  explain  your  Une  of  comparison,  (i)  In 
comparing  the  two  types,  think  where  and  how 
you  would  place  them.  The  one  Uves  out-of- 
doors,  the  other  is  known  to  us  as  a  cage-bird 
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indoors.  (2)  In  comparing  them  to  human 
beings,  think  how  one  would  suggest  a  person 
whose  thoughts  and  life  centred  on  dress  and 
the  other  a  loquacious,  talkative  person. 

Exercise  I. 

1,  Write  a  composition  story  on  (i)  the  peacock  and 
(2)  the  parrot,  bringing  out  clearly  the  two  types,  (a) 
Describe  a  natural  placement  for  each  bird.  (6)  Describe 
the  setting  in  which  the  bird  is  the  central  figure,  (c) 
Describe  each  bird  in  the  setting,  {d)  Work  out  as  your 
plot  an  interesting  scene  which  will  furnish  you  with  a 
cUmax.  Describe  the  two  types:  (i)  by  size  and  general 
appearance;  (2)  by  colors;  (3)  by  action;  (4)  by  effect  or 
iirpression;  (5)  by  environment. 

2.  Describe  other  birds  along  the  same  general 
plan. 

This  study  allows  great  latitude  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's imaginative,  interpretative,  and  analytical  powers. 

Other  birds  may  be  introduced  as  associate  figures 
or  characters,  but  the  two  tjrpes  must  stand  out  promi- 
nently. 

Exercise  n. 

I.  Describe  the  following  by  colors,  by  song,  or  by 
call.  Give  each  a  natural  placement:  (i)  The  canary. 
(2)  The  robin.  (3)  The  lark.  (4)  The  blackbird.  (5) 
Select  other  birds  and  describe  under  the  same  descrip- 
tive points. 
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2.  Name  the  birds  in  the  text  and  birds  you  know. 
Try  to  describe  them  as  human  beings. 

Study  n. 

I.    The   pheasant. 

Head  and  neck  of  deep  steel-blice,  shot  with 
greenish-purple  and  brown,  Eyes^  surrounded 
by  a  patch  of  scarlet  skin,  speckled  with 
blue-black,  £ar-coverts,  brown.  Back,  a 
light  golden  red,  the  feathers  of  the  up- 
per part  tipped  with  velvet-black,  those  of 
the  lower  part  worked  with  brown.  QuUl 
feathers  J  brown  of  various  shades;  tail- 
feathers,  oaken-brown  barred  with  a  darker 
shade  and  with  black.  Breast  and  front, 
golden  red  with  purple  lefLectionSj  feathers y 
edged  with  black — and,  under  the  tail-cov- 
erts, blackish-brown.  The  mother  has  yel- 
lowish-brown plumage. 

11.    The  robin  redbreast. 

Native  of  England  and  northern  Europe;  is 
literally  red-breasted.  The  red  is  bright  and 
conspicuous.  (In  America  it  is  a  more 
subdued  shade.)  The  rich-colored  breast 
gives  the  bird  its  name.  The  deep  hue  of 
the  breast  shades  gradually  into  the  brown 
of  the  body.  Some  robins  are  marked  with 
spots  of  brown  on  a  pale-yellow  breast, 
contrasting  and  yet  harmonizing  with  its 
soft  dark  eyes. 
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III.  The  canary. 

It  is  best  known  as  a  pale-yellow  song-bird. 
There  are  members  of  the  family  which  have 
brown  marks  on  the  yellow,  while  others 
have  the  yellow  strongly  toned  with  green. 
As  a  domestic  bird  the  canary  furnishes  a 
good  subject  for  a  composition. 

IV.  The  king-bird. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  beautiful  black-and- 
white  color  scheme. 

V.    The  blue  jay. 

The  blue  of  the  jay  and  the  red  of  the  robin 
form  interesting  contrast  studies.  The  blue 
jay  is  not  a  singer.  It  often  imitates  a  cry 
of  terror  or  suffering,  drawing  perhaps  a 
sparrow-hawk  to  the  scene  and  then  tan- 
talizing it  by  its  mirthful  squeals.  The 
frolic  often  ends  in  a  tragedy,  for  the  hawk, 
finally  tiring  of  the  sport,  poimces  upon  him. 
Jays,  like  canaries,  are  easily  tamed  and 
caged. 

VI.    The  tomtit. 

Its  black  cap  makes  it  conspicuous,  and  this 
is  emphasized  by  the  black  stripes  down  its 
yellow  waistcoat, 

Vn.    The  blackbird. 

Its  black  coat  and  yellow  beak  are  striking 
features  of  bird  color  schemes.  Some  black- 
birds have  a  red  mark  on  the  wing. 
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VIII.  The  crane  and  the  swan  have  their  places 
m  the  general  color  scheme  of  the  bird  tribe 
— their  ivory-white  forming  an  interesting 
and  sometimes  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
gaudy  colors  of  other  birds.  This  contrast 
is  a  subject  to  be  studied  and  may  be  worked 
up  into  an  effective  picture. 

Exercise. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  birds  you  yourself  know  and 
arrange  them  by  colors,  as  blue,  red,  brown,  etc. 

2.  Write  a  composition  about  any  one  of  those  named 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

3.  Make  an  outline,  giving  the  names  of  ten  birds  and 
special  points  of  interest  associated  with  each. 

Do  this  as  you  would  study  an  author  and  his  writ- 
ings; or  as  you  would  study  the  title  of  a  book  and 
thereafter  associate  the  title  (name)  with  the  contents 
of  the  book. 

Use  the  dictionary  for  definitions  of  words.  Study 
the  bird  in  the  light  of  the  descriptive  points.  What 
new  words  have  you  learned? 
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LESSON  LVI. 

A  BIRD  FESTIVAL. 
Study  I:    Placement. 

Decide  upon  the  placement;  the  location  where  the 
festival  is  to  be  held;  the  season  and  the  time. 
Locations    (giving    a    placement),     (i)    Woodlands. 

(2)  Meadow-lands.  (3)  Marsh-lands.  (4)  Bushy- 
swamps,  (s)  Among  brush  and  twigs.  (6)  Eaves  of 
porches  and  houses.  (7)  Flowers.  (8)  The  ground. 
(9)  The  waters. 

Study  n:    Setting. 

1.  Decide  upon  the  setting  of  the  festival,  that  is, 
whether  it  is  given  in  (i)  open-air  space,  (2)  in  a  forest; 
whether  it  will  take  place  in  (i)  the  early  morning  when 
the  glory  of  a  simrise  is  a  feature,  (2)  at  noonday  when 
the  sun  is  at  its  height  and  the  glare  makes  bright  the 
woods,  (3)  at  twilight  when  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the 
sunset  touch  bird,  leaf,  and  twig,  coloring  the  very  at- 
mosphere with  its  radiant  beauty. 

2.  If  the  festival  of  song  is  at  dawn,  you  will  describe 
j&rst  one  bird  awakening  after  another;  and  you  will 
describe  (i)  the  dew  on  the  leaves  and  grass,  (2)  the 
coolness   of   the   morning — a   dewy   fragrance.    Why? 

(3)  The  forest  growing  brighter  and  brighter  until  the 
beautiful  colors  reach  their  full  beauty  in  the  birth  of  a 
new  day,  then  the  color  tints  quickly  fading  until  they 
finally  merge  into  the  golden  sunlight. 
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3.  If  the  festival  of  song  is  at  noonday,  then  the 
clear  crystal  light  or  the  golden  siinbeams  will  be  a  part 
of  the  setting. 

4.  Think  of  the  other  features  which  will  combine 
with  the  light  to  give  an  accurate  setting  for  the  scene. 

5.  Having  decided  on  (i)  the  place  and  (2)  the  set- 
ting, you  will  now  prepare  for  the  scene. 

6.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  scene  of  the  festival  more 
complete,  use  the  following:  Describe  how  the  flowers 
opened  their  petals  to  peep  out  on  the  scene  and  then 
remained  awake  imtil  night  came.  Think  how  you 
have  seen  flowers  open  in  the  morning.  Picture  the 
flower  arrangement:  (i)  the  violets  grouped  here  and 
there  between  the  mossy  turf;  (2)  the  bloodroot  as  stand- 
ing through  the  singing,  and  at  its  close  making  no  move 
to  go;  (3)  green  grass  waving  its  approval  as  the  singers 
finished  their  songs;  (4)  the  breeze  whispering  encourage- 
ment to  the  singers  and  going  on  its  way  only  to  return 
again;  (5)  the  leaves  nodding  approval;  and  (6)  the  sim 
smiling  approvingly. 

There  is  fragrance  in  the  air.  Every  leaf  seems  aquiver 
with  excitement,  agitated  by  a  soft  summer  breeze. 
Bird-songs  resoimd  among  the  trees,  blended  only  here 
and  there,  now  and  then,  with  discordant  soimds,  all 
combining  to  create  a  musical  atmosphere. 

In  writing  on  these  special  features,  write  naturally, 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  tone  of  the  picture  is 
"soft  and  sweet,"  that  the  movements  of  the  birds  are 
"deft  and  light,"  and  describe  them  as  flitting  among 
the  leafy  shadows. 
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See  how  you  can  carry  out  these  lines  of  thought. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  construct  a  series  of 
artistic  word-pictures  in  which  you  create  scenes  and 
describe  them.  You  cannot  make  a  word-picture  with- 
out using  carefully  chosen  English. 

Exercise. 

1.  Describe  bird-nesting  sites. 

2.  Describe  bird-house  structures:  (i)  Their  plan. 
(2)  Their  design.  (3)  Their  material.  (4)  Their  build- 
ing. 

3.  Describe  the  scenes  suggested. 

Study  ni:   The  Coming  of  the  Birds. 

1.  Recall  the  different  types  of  birds:  (i)  their  pecu- 
liarities, (2)  their  song,  call,  or  soimd. 

2.  Image  them  in  the  different  trees.  Bring  out  some 
feature  description  of  the  trees,  as  you  name  them,  as 
the  birds'  home. 

3.  There  must  be  an  advance  bird.  You  might  use 
(i)  the  corncrake  because  of  its  harsh  cry,  although  it 
is  seldom  seen  and  could  be  used  in  only  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  (2)  the  bobolink,  (3)  the  bob-white, 
and  (4)  the  whippoorwilL  You  could  use  these  birds 
as  the  reception  committee.  Describe  them  as  opening 
the  festival  scene  with  their  welcome  call.  Place  them 
on  near-by  branches  of  trees,  so  that  the  soloists,  the 
quartet,  and  the  chorus  may  be  placed  or  grouped  near 
together. 
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Remember  the  setting,  and  make  the  action  fit  the 
setting,  in  order  to  produce  a  harmonious  picture. 

4.  Describe  the  birds  coming  singly  or  in  groups 

5.  The  scenes  would  be  incomplete  without  the  nat- 
ural color  scheme  and  bird  characteristics. 

Describe  the  colors  (dress)  of  the  birds,  and  bring 
in  the  idea  of  the  demure,  retiring-manneredmother  bird 
as  well  as  her  gorgeously  arrayed  mate.  Show  also  how 
(i)  one  bird  flew  swiftly,  (2)  another  slowly  and  heavily, 
(3)  another  walked  with  sprightly,  springy  steps,  (4)  an- 
other, jumping  or  running,  arrived  panting  with  exertion, 
(5)  another  approached  with  dignified  step  and  courtly 
manner,  (6)  another  announced  his  arrival  with  a  pierc- 
ing whistle,  or  hoarse  croak,  or  tender  strain  of  song, 
or  a  rattle  of  his  wings. 

6.  Make  use  of  the  other  birds,  following  the  same 
general  plan,  but  be  sure  that  you  bring  into  the  scene 
the  right  birds — the  bird  appropriate  for  the  part  taken. 
Name  the  birds  and  their  feature-points  before  writing 
about  them. 

Study  IV:  A  Scene  in  Which  Birds  Are  Assembled. 

I.  Describe  the  thrush  and  his  song  as  the  first  solo- 
ist.^ When  he  finishes  describe  the  lark  and  his  song 
on  a  near-by  branch  as  the  second  soloist.  Continue 
the  singers.  Then  follow  with  a  chorus.  Secure  your 
facts  from  the  text  of  the  book  or  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. For  instance,  the  singing  of  the  bullfinch  affords 
an  illustration  of  what  in  a  man  or  woman  would  be 
called  the  power  of  art.      Its  natural  note  is  low,  but 
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under  training  it  whistles  or  '^pipes''  any  melody  it  is 
taught.  Its  flute-like  tones  make  it  especially  interest- 
ing as  a  musical  study.  It  is  an  example  of  imitation. 
Think  what  it  imitates. 

2.  Describe  the  lark  singing  snatches  of  song.  Then 
bring  out  the  spectacular  effect  produced  by  having  the 
bird  continue  the  song  part  as  he  soars  higher  and  higher. 
Picture  this  effect  in  your  mind  before  attempting  to 
make  a  word-picture  of  it.  Do  not  forget  the  sunlight 
in  which  the  bird  makes  its  flight. 

3.  The  wren  is  much  in  evidence.  The  ubiquitous 
blue  jay  and  the  red-winged  blackbird  present  strange 
contrasts,  each  sounding  its  separate  note.  A  roUicking 
flock  of  migratory  warblers  flutters  daintily  from  tree 
to  bush  and  in  and  out  among  the  buds  and  flowers; 
they,  too,  join  the  happy  chorus.  A  catbird  scolds  in 
no  uncertain  voice,  producing  a  note  of  discord,  and  is 
closely  followed  by  the  fluty  notes  of  2i  thrush  clad  in 
beech-leaf  brown.  Adding  to  these  varieties  of  soimd, 
the  woodpecker  taps  sharply  against  the  hard  bark  and 
the  tender,  exquisite  notes  of  wooing  songs  fall  softly 
on  the  ear. 

In  using  the  material  you  will  emphasize  (i)  the  birds' 
silvery  notes  and  (2)  their  gala  dress;  (3)  their  chorus — 
liquid  notes  pouring  out  joyous  emotion.  Then  you 
will  make  use  of  the  lightness  with  which  each  bird 
wings  its  flight.  Then  there  are  the  plaintive  as  well 
as  the  happy  notes  that  issue  from  birds'  slender,  deli- 
cate throats.  It  is  for  you  to  find  out  how  to  blend 
and  harmonize  all  these  feature-points. 
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Exercise. 

1.  Describe  a  scene  in  which  you  use  the  units  in  the 
study  and  their  appropriate  description.  You  are  to 
arrange  them  according  to  your  own  ingenuity.  Re- 
member, you  are  constructing  word-pictures,  making 
English  the  material  with  which  you  deal. 

2.  In  describing  the  bird  festival  (i)  think  of  an 
entertainment  or  (2)  an  evening  of  song,  one  in  which 
you  have  taken  part  or  have  seen  presented.  Think 
how  the  preparations  were  made  and  how  the  people 
gathered;  then  how  one  after  another  took  part.  Out- 
line under  story  divisions  or  like  a  musical  programme. 

3.  Note  the  names  and  their  significance.  Discover 
any  likeness  of  the  names  to  the  habits  of  the  birds. 
Make  a  list  of  words  that  will  express  the  temperament 
of  each  bird. 

4.  This  study  is  along  the  same  plan  as  the  "Flower- 
Garden."  The  one  made  flowers  the  significant  fea- 
ture; this  the  birds.  Mark  the  arrangement.  Think 
of  each  unit,  each  descriptive  phrase,  and  the  differ- 
ences. 

5.  Describe  the  festival  scene. 
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LESSON  LVII. 

A  WATERFOWL. 

To  A  Waterfowl. 

1.  Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way? 

2.  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky. 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

3.  Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

4.  There  is  a  Power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 
Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

5.  All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

6.  And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 
Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

7.  Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my  heart 
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Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

8.       He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Outline  Study. 
Subject — ^To  a  Waterfowl. 

I.    Placement: 

1.  Of  time — sunset — "the  last  steps  of  day." 

2.  Of  locality — ^in  the  air — *Hhe  desert  and  il- 

limitable air" — "darkly  seen  against  the 
crimson  sky. " 

(a)  Under  this  heading  occurs  the  time  of 

the  waterfowl's  flight — the  near-twUight 
hour,  or  near  nightfall. 
"Glow  the  heavens."  Why  does  this  indi- 
cate near  nightfall?  Answer  from  the 
poem.  What  is  the  connection  be- 
tween "glow"  and  "rosy  depths"  and 
"the  last  steps  of  day"?  How  are 
these  expressions  connected  with  the 
expression  ^^  crimson  sky^^? 

(b)  Under  this  heading  occurs  the  locality  of 

the  waterfowl's  flight.  Name  the  ad- 
jectives which  show  that  near  night- 
fall is  meant.  Describe  the  part 
played  by  the  bird— flying  through  the 
evening  air  laden  with  the  (Jailing)  dew. 
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The  sky  aglow — ''the  crimson  sky''! 
Continue  the  thought  until  you  imagine, 
clearly,  as  a  picture  the  soaring  bird 
pursuing  its  solitary  way  through  the 
rosy  depths  of  the  sunset  ''heavens." 

(i)  What  is  the  connection  between  the 
"soUtary  way"  and  the  "distant 
flight"? 

(2)  Do  you  see  (vision)  by  imagination  the 
bird  against  the  crimson  sky? 
Explain  "against."    How  does  it  suggest 
a  background? 
II.    Background — ^the  crimson  sky: 

"Darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along." 

The  bird  is  dark  against  the  crimson.  The 
crimson  is  the  backgroimd  in  color  contrast. 
The  bird  in  its  "soUtary"  flight  is  seen  be- 
cause it  is  darker  than  the  sky.  This  is  the 
picture: 

1.  The  scene  in  the  sky — color  scheme. 

2.  The  bird  soaring  amid  the  color. 

3.  The  "desert  and  lUimitable  air,"  the  path  of 

the  "solitary  way." 
Imagine  some  picture  of  the  vast  waste  of  the 
glowing,  colorful  atmosphere.  Its  reflection 
falls  upon  lake,  river,  and  ocean.  From  her 
nest  among  the  bending  reeds  the  waterfowl 
rises  into  the  radiant  flush  and  soars  high 
"against  the  crimson  sky." 
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III.  Motive  (pivot  idea  of  the  poem).  It  is  only  sug- 
gested in  the  poem. 
Study  verse  3.  The  motive  or  purpose  of  the 
waterfowl  might  be  to  reach  any  one  of  the 
places  mentioned.  It  has  motive,  but  it  is 
not  shown.  The  poet  only  inquires.  Verse  6 
suggests  migration. 
IV.    Action: 

The  action  is  suggested  in  the  following: 

1.  **A11  day  thy  wings  ha\e  fanned,^^    Why  and 

how  is  action  suggested? 

2.  Subordinate  thoughts:  (i)  "Dost  thou  pursue?  " 

(2)  ''Thy  6.guxepats  along."    (3)  ''Seek'st 
thou  ?  "    (4)  "  Lone  wandering. ' ' 
Connect  these  with  the  last  two  lines  of 
verse  5. 
V.    Climax — ^not  yet  reached,  but  anticipated  in 
the  following: 

1.  End  of  toil  (day's  flight). 

2.  Find — a  summer  home. 

3.  Find — ''fellows"  (companions). 

4.  Build  a  "sheltered  nest"  imder  the  bending 

reeds. 

Ethical  Thoughts. 

Verse  4.  The  Power  that  guides  the  bird  "along 
that  pathless  coast." 

Verses  7  and  8.  The  poet  learns  his  lesson  from 
the  bird's  experience.  The  same  Power  that 
leads  the  bird  "will  lead"  his  "steps  aright." 

The  general. thought  is  protection  and  guidance. 
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Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  telling  what  you  have  learned 
from  the  poem. 

LESSON  LVIII. 
THE  BIRDS  OF  KILLINGWORTH. 

(from  "tales  of  a  wayside  inn,"  by  LONGFELLOW.) 

Take  up  your  study  in  the  following  order: 

(i)  Subject.  (2)  Time.  (3)  Place.  (4)  Characters. 
(5)  Events.  (6)  Scenes.  (7)  Situations.  (8)  Senti- 
ments. Keep  these  points  in  mind  throughout  the 
study  of  the  poem. 

I.    Find  out  all  in  the  poem  that  can  be  placed 
imder  each  of  the  above-named  title  headings. 

II.    That  done,  decide  how  to  subdivide  your  sub- 
ject, keeping  in  mmd  the  points  of  the  poem. 

III.    Also  keep  in  mind  the  following  feature-points: 

1.  The  verdict  of  the  council.    What  was  it? 

2.  The  unavailing  plea  of  the  teacher.     What 

was  it? 

3.  The  "St.  Bartholomew,"     What  does  this 

refer  to? 

4.  Music  hushed.    How  and  for  what  reason? 

5.  Multitude  of  devouring  insects.    Why  was 

this  so,  and  what  lesson  does  it  teach? 

6.  Repeal  of  the  law. 

7.  The  return  of  the  birds. 

8.  The  sequel  of  the  story.    The  wedding. 
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9.  A  concluding  thought: 

"When  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away, 
Their  songs  burst  forth  in  joyous  overflow, 
And  a  new  Heaven  bent  aver  a  new  earthy 
Amid  the  sunny  farms  of  Killingworth." 

Studies  from  <'The  Birds  of  Killingworth." 
I.    The  Doom  of  the  Birds. 

It  was  the  Season,  when  through  all  the  land 
The  merle  and  mavis  build,  and  building  sing 

Those  lovely  lyrics,  written  by  His  hand, 
Whom  Saxon  Caedmon  calls  the  Blithe-heart  King; 

When  on  the  boughs  the  purple  buds  expand, 
The  banners  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Spring, 

And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  rush  and  leap. 

And  wave  their  fluttering  signals  from  the  steep. 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping  loud, 

Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  glee; 

The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be; 

And  hungry  crows,  assembled  in  a  crowd. 
Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly, 

Knowing  who  hears  the  ravens  cry,  and  said: 

"  Give  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread ! " 

Thus  came  the  jocund  Spring  in  Killingivorthj 
In  fabulous  days,  some  hundred  years  ago. 

And  thrifty  farmers,  as  they  tilled  the  earth, 
Heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the  crow, 

That  mingled  with  the  universal  mirth 
Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woe; 

They  shook  their  heads,  and  doomed  with  dreadful  words, 

To  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  birds. 
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And  a  town  meeting  was  convened  straightway 

To  set  a  price  upon  the  guilty  heads 
Of  these  marauders,  who,  in  lieu  of  pay, 

Levied  blackmail  upon  the  garden-beds 
And  corn-fields,  and  beheld  without  dismay 

The  awful  scarecrow,  with  his  fluttering  shreds; 
The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast. 
Whereby  their  sinful  pleasure  was  increased. 

Then  from  his  house,  a  temple  painted  white, 

With  fluted  columns,  and  a  roof  of  red. 
The  Squire  came  forth,  august  and  splendid  sight ! 

Slowly  descending,  with  majestic  tread. 
Three  flights  of  steps,  nor  looking  left  nor  right, 

Down  the  long  street  he  walked,  as  one  who  said, 
"A  town  that  boasts  inhabitants  like  me 
Can  have  no  lack  of  good  society!" 

The  Parson,  too,  appeared,  a  man  austere. 

The  instinct  of  whose  nature  was  tp  kill; 
The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year  to  year, 

And  read,  with  fervor,  "Edwards  on  the  Will"; 
His  favorite  pastime  was  to  slay  the  deer 

In  Summer  on  some  Adirondac  hill; 
E^en  now,  while  walking  down  the  rural  lane, 
He  lopped  the  wayside  lilies  with  his  cane. 


From  the  Academy,  whose  belfry  crowned 
The  hill  of  science  with  its  vane  of  brass. 

Came  the  Preceptor ,  gazing  idly  round. 
Now  at  the  clouds,  and  now  at  the  green  grass. 

And  all  absorbed  in  reveries  profound 
Of  fair  Almira  in  the  upper  class, 

Who  was,  as  in  a  sonnet  he  had  said, 

As  pure  as  water,  and  as  good  as  bread. 
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And  next  the  Deacon  issued  from  his  door, 
In  his  voluminous  neck- cloth,  white  as  snow; 

A  suit  of  sable  bombazine  he  wore; 

His  form  was  ponderous,  and  his  step  was  slow; 

There  never  was  so  wise  a  man  before; 
He  seemed  the  incarnate  "Well,  I  told  you  so  I" 

And  to  perpetuate  his  great  renown 

There  was  a  street  named  after  him  in  town. 


These  came  together  in  the  new  town  hall, 
With  sundry  farmers  from  the  region  round. 

The  Squire  presided,  dignified  and  tall. 
His  air  impressive  and  his  reasoning  sound. 

Ill  fared  it  with  the  birds,  both  great  and  small; 
Hardly  a  friend  in  all  that  town  they  found. 

But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 

Charged  them  with  all  the  crimes  beneath  the  sun. 

II.    The  Preceptor's  Speech. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 

When  they  had  ended,  from  his  place  apart, 
Rose  the  Preceptor,  to  redress  the  wrong. 

And,  trembling  like  a  steed  before  the  start. 
Looked  round  bewildered  on  the  expectant  throng; 

Then  thought  of  fair  Almira,  and  took  heart 
To  speak  out  what  was  in  him,  clear  and  strong, 

Alike  regardless  of  their  smile  or  frown. 

And  quite  determined  not  to  be  laughed  down. 


tt 


Plato,  anticipating  the  Reviewers, 
From  his  Republic  banished  without  pity 
The  Poets.    In  this  little  town  of  yours, 
You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  committee, 
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The  ballad'Singers  and  the  troubadours, 

The  street-musicians  of  the  Heavenly  City, 
The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 
In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

"The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood; 

The  oriole  in  the  elm;  the  noisy  jay, 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food; 

The  bluebird  balanced  on  some  topmost  spray. 
Flooding  with  melody  the  neighborhood; 

Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 

That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song. 

"You  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore?  for  the  gain 
Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat, 

Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain. 
Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet, 

Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain ! 
Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 

As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 

Sing  at  their  feasts  with  comfortable  breasts. 
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Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them?  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak  ?    Where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys. 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught ! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  Heaven ! 

"Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  through 
The  dim,  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 

How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 
Their  old-melodious  madrigals  of  love ! 
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And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
'Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 


<< 


Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without  birds ! 

Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beams 
As  in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  'mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams ! 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 

Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door? 

"What !  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 
Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay, 

And  hear  the  tt>cust  and  the  grasshopper 
Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies  play? 

Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whir 
Of  meadow-larky  and  her  sweet  roundelay, 

Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares ,  as  you  take 

Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake? 

"You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers;  but  know 
They  are  the  wingM  wardens  of  your  farms, 

Who  from  the  corn-fields  drive  the  insidious  foe, 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms; 

Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  croWy 
Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms, 

Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail, 

And  cr3dng  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 

"How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness, 
And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 

For  Life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess. 
Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence, 
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Or  Death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 
The  selfsame  light,  although  averted  hence, 
When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your  speech, 
You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach  ?  " 

III.     The  Edict. 

Through  the  audience  went  a  murmur, 

Like  the  rustle  of  dead  leaves; 
The  farmers  laughed  and  nodded  and  some  bent 

Their  yellow  heads  together  like  their  sheaves; 
Men  have  no  faith  in  fine-spun  sentiment 

Who  put  their  trust  in  bullocks  and  in  beeves. 
The  birds  were  doomed;  and,  as  the  record  shows, 
A  bounty  offered  for  the  heads  of  crows. 

IV.  The  Massacre. 

And  so  the  dreadful  massacre  began; 

O'er  fields  and  orchards,  and  o'er  woodland  crests, 
The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran. 

Dead  fell  the  birds,  with  blood-stains  on  their  breasts. 
Or  wounded  crept  away  from  sight  of  man. 

While  the  young  died  of  famine  in  their  nests; 
A  slaughter  to  be  told  in  groans,  not  words, 
The  very  St.  Bartholomew  of  birds ! 

V.  The  Aftermath. 

The  Summer  came,  and  all  the  birds  were  dead; 

The  days  were  like  hot  coals;  the  very  ground 
Was  burned  to  ashes;  in  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  fields  and  garden-beds 

Hosts  of  devounng  insects  crawled,  and  found 
No  foe  to  check  their  march,  till  they  had  made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade. 
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Devoured  by  worms ,  like  Herod,  was  the  town, 
Because,  like  Herod,  it  had  ruthlessly 

Slaughtered  the  innocents.    From  the  trees  spun  down 
The  canker-worms  upon  the  passers-by. 

Upon  each  woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown, 
Who  shook  them  off  with  just  a  little  cry. 

They  were  the  terror  of  each  favorite  walk, 

The  endless  theme  of  all  the  village  talk. 

The  farmers  grew  impatient,  but  a  few 

Confessed  their  error,  and  would  not  complain, 

For  after  all,  the  best  thing  one  can  do 
When  it  is  raining,  is  to  let  it  rain. 

Then  they  repealed  the  law,  although  they  knew 
It  would  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again; 

As  schoolboys,  finding  their  mistake  too  late, 

Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing  slate. 

That  year  in  Killingworth  the  Autumn  came 
Without  the  light  of  his  majestic  look. 

The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongues  of  flame. 
The  illumined  pages  of  his  Doom's-day  Book. 

A  few  lost  leaves  blushed  crimson  with  their  shame, 
And  drowned  themselves  despairing  in  the  brook, 

While  the  wild  wind  went  moaning  everywhere. 

Lamenting  the  dead  children  of  the  air! 

VI.  The  Birds'  Rights  Restored. 

But  the  next  Spring  a  stranger  sight  was  seen, 
A  sight  that  never  yet  by  bard  was  sung. 

As  great  a  wonder  as  it  would  have  been 
If  some  dumb  animal  had  found  a  tongue ! 

A  wagon  overarched  with  evergreen. 

Upon  whose  boughs  were  wicker  cages  hung, 

All  full  of  singing  birds,  came  down  the  street, 

Filling  the  air  with  music  wild  and  sweet. 
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From  all  the  country  round  these  birds  were  brought, 
By  order  of  the  town,  with  anxious  quest. 

And,  loosened  from  their  wicker  prisons,  sought 
In  woods  and  fields  the  places  they  loved  best, 

Singing  loud  canticles,  which  many  thought 
Were  satires  to  the  authorities  addressed. 

While  others,  listening  in  green  lanes,  averred 

Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  heard  I 

But  blither  still  and  louder  carolled  they 
Upon  the  morrow,  for  they  seemed  to  know 

It  was  the  fair  Almira's  wedding-day. 
And  everywhere,  around,  above,  below, 

When  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away. 
Their  songs  burst  forth  in  joyous  overflow, 

And  a  new  Heaven  bent  over  a  new  earth, 

Amid  the  sunny  farms  of  Killingworth. 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  word-pictures. 

3.  Interpret  (explain  and  apply)  the  scenes  and  sitiia- 
tions  in  the  poem. 

4.  Analyze  each  division  of  the  poem;  then  find  the 
chief  idea  and  show  where  it  was  used  and  its  purpose. 

5.  Trace  the  connecting  links  between  the  several 
divisions — that  is,  see  how  each  relates  to  the  one  that 
follows  and  how  all  unite  to  bring  about  the  end. 

6.  Make  a  diagram  outline  of  the  poem,  then  write  a 
story  composition  from  the  outline. 
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LESSON  LIX. 
THE  FIRMAMENT. 

The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim; 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth; 

While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum,    ■ 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
Forever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
"The  Hand  that  made  us  is  divine !" 

— Joseph  Addison^ 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2,  Name  the  descriptive  words. 
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3.  Name  the  vitalized  words. 

4.  Find  the  word-pictures. 

Make  the  words  a  part  of  your  vocabulary. 

Exercise  n. 

1.  Why  is  the  sky  a  placement  or  setting  for  the  sun, 
moon,  and  clouds? 

2.  Write  a  composition  based  on  what  the  poem 
teaches. 


LESSON  LX. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SUNRISE. 

Study  I. 

"The  crinkling  glimmer  of  the  stars  slowly  waned  as  a 
soft  white  lustre  moimted  the  eastern  sky.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cold,  gray,  misty  light  that  fell  revealingly 
upon  land  and  sea,  before  which  star  after  star  disap- 
peared as  if  swallowed  up  in  an  abyss  of-  obscurity. 

"Then  a  faint  yellow  flush  tinted  the  hilltops  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  zenith.  Ascending  white  rays  suffused 
invisible  vapors  and  masses  of  fleecy  cloud,  transform- 
ing them  into  seas  of  blood  and  mountains  of  gold,  while 
the  amethystine  firmament  grew  gorgeous  with  rich, 
delicate  amber.  Strong  air  currents  broke  oceans  of 
impalpable  mist  into  rivers  and  cataracts  of  variegated 
splendor  and  cloud  islands  into  all  conceivable  forms  of 
living  beauty. 

"The  pine-crowned  pyramid  of  rock  was  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  red  gold  and  flamed  like  a  pillar  of 
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fire.  Gambolling  waves  caught,  held,  and  reflected,  like 
ever-changing  mirrors,  the  prismatic  hues  that  streamed 
upon  their  surface. 

'^  Still  the  brightness  increased  and  spread  until  the  far 
western  sky  was  kindled  into  an  answering  tumultuous 
glory.  At  length  the  upper  edge  of  the  sun's  disk — 
crescent-shaped  and  of  bhndmg  brilliancy— appeared; 
then  a  huge  red  ball,  a  furnace  of  fire,  a  fathomless  and 
exhaustless  fountain  of  Ught,  and,  lo!  it  was  day." 

Exercise. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  which  you  will  add  to 
your  vocabulary. 

2.  Make  two  divisions — columns — ^in  which  you  place 
(i)  the  ideas  and  (2)  the  descriptive  words. 

3.  Select  the  units. 

Remember  that  the  unit  is  the  subject  of  the  phrase. 

4.  Select  the  vitalized  words. 

Remember  that  the  vitalized  words  define  or  suggest 
action. 

5.  Select  the  descriptive  words. 

Remember  that  the  descriptive  words  describe  (pic- 
ture) the  action.  In  your  grammar  the  adjective  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Study  n:  Outline  Study. 

Descriptive  phrases: 

1.  Crinkling  glimmer. 

2.  Soft  white  lustre. 

3.  Cold,  gray,  misty  light. 

4.  A  faint  yellow  flush. 
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5.  White  rays. 

6.  Invisible  vapors. 

7.  Seas  of  blood. 

8.  Mountains  of  gold. 

9.  Rich,  delicate  amber. 

10.  Variegated  splendors. 

11.  Cloud  islands. 

12.  Pine-crowned  pyramid. 

13.  Atmosphere  of  red  gold. 

14.  Pillar  of  fire. 

15.  Gambolling  waves. 
i6.  Prismatic  hues. 
17.  Tumultuous  glory. 

i8.  The  sun's  disk — crescent-shaped. 

19.  Blinding  brilliancy. 

20.  Huge  red  ball. 

21.  Furnace  of  fire. 

22.  Fathomless. 

23.  Exhaustless  foimtain  of  light. 

24.  Day. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  combine  all  of  the 
descriptive  phrases. 

Write  from  an  outline  in  which  you  have  placed  what 
is  to  be  included  in  (i)  the  introduction;  (2)  the  plot; 
(3)  the  climax. 

The  action  of  the  sun  or  the  movements  of  the  sun 
form  its  plot. 

The  climax  of  a  sunrise  is  dawn. 
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LESSON  LXI. 

A  SUNRISE. 

Sunrise  on  the  Hills. 

I  stood  upon  the  hills,  when  heaven's  wide  arch 

Was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning  march, 

And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 

Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales. 

The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me;  bathed  in  light 

They  gathered  midway  round  the  wooded  height, 

And,  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 

Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown, 

As  many  a  pinnacle,  with  shifting  glance, 

Through  the  gray  mist  thrusts  up  its  shattered  lance. 

And,  rocking  on  the  cliff,  was  left 

The  dark  pine  blasted,  bare  and  cleft. 

The  veil  of  cloud  was  lifted,  and  below 

Glowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's  flow 

Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade. 

Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade; 

Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day. 

The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

I  heard  the  distant  waters  dash, 

I  saw  the  current  whirl  and  flash. 

And  richly,  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach, 

The  woods  were  bending  with  a  silent  reach. 

Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swell 

The  music  of  the  village  bell 

Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills. 

And  the  wild  horn,  whose  voice  the  woodland  fills, 

Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout 

That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out, 

Where,  answering  to  the  sudden  shot. 

Thin  smoke,  through  thick-leaved  branches. 

From  the  dingle  broke. 
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(The  Lesson  to  be  Learned.) 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills !     No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  nature  units  in  the  poem.    Outline  under 
appropriate  headings. 

2.  Write  the  poem-story  in  prose. 


LESSON  LXII. 

A  SUNNY  MORNING. 
Study. 

"We  had  risen  with  the  sun  and  were  in  our  carriages 
by  six  o'clock.  The  day  smiled  upon  our  purpose.  Not 
in  all  our  journeys  had  we  known  a  morning  like  it. 

"The  sunlight  bathed  the  topmost  heights  two  miles 
away,  then  lighted  up  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hill  with 
their  boundless  forests,  then  flooded  the  valley  below. 
The  dewdrops  winked  in  millions  of  sparkles. 

"As  we  ascended  the  mountain  road,  still  wet  with  the 
dew  of  night,  rising  higher  and  higher  above  the  shadowy 
vales  and  dells,  we  saw  the  creeping  light  reach  down  and 
down,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  shadows,  dispersing 
them  like  so  many  gloomy  phantoms,  revealing  and 
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glorifying  peasant  cottage,  noble  mansion,  grassy  field, 
flowery  garden,  castle-crowned  city,  and  changing  the 
sluggish  black  waters  of  the  river  into  glittering  liquid 
silver. 

^' As  we  wended  our  way  slowly  up  the  winding  road, 
at  times  the  sun's  blaze  fell  upon  us  imbroken  and  en- 
compassed us  with  grateful  warmth;  at  times  it  filtered 
through  overhanging,  interlaced  branches,  leaf-clad,  and 
showered  us  with  tiny  glints  and  shadows." 

Exercise. 

1.  Having  read  the  lines,  proceed  to  mark  the  pro- 
gressive, threadlike  connection  between  one  thought  and 
another.  Each  step  leads  you  further  and  deeper  from 
the  introductory  thought.  In  imagination  you  are 
accompanying  suggested  excursionists  through  the  vis- 
ible agency  of  words.  Through  the  same  medium  you 
interpret  what  they  witness — an  early  morning  with 
the  sun  rising  and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  its  glory. 

2.  The  units  are: 

(i)  Suggested  travellers  or  excursionists.  (2)  The 
sun.  (3)  An  excursion.  (4)  The  mountain  tops.  (5) 
The  hillsides. .  (6)  The  valleys.  (7)  The  roads.  (8)  The 
trees.  (9)  The  cottages,  mansions,  fields,  gardens,  city. 
(10)  The  river. 

3.  Write  an  original  composition  along  the  same  lines. 
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LESSON  LXIII. 

THE  MOON,  THE  STARS,  AND  THE  CLOUDS. 

Study  I. 

Find  the  big  moon  that  never  looks  quite  so  big  as 
on  an  autumn  or  clear  winter  night.  Look  for  the  new 
moon.    How  do  they  differ? 

Try  to  count  the  stars  in  a  cold,  clear  winter  sky. 
Note  the  period  during  which  the  sky  is  crystal-blue, 
and  then  while  clouds,  like  billowy  masses  of  foam, 
coming  and  going,  travel  over  the  blue  expanse  and  dis- 
appear in  the  distance;  or  like  serried  ridges  of  lofty 
mountains  tower  from  horizon  well-nigh  to  zenith;  or, 
driven  by  tempestuous  winds,  rush  athwart  the  heavens 
like  the  war-chariots  of  a  mighty  army. 

Study  n. 

Did  you  ever  turn  your  face  upward  and  allow  your 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  story  that  the  sky  has  to 
tell?  If  it  was  the  night  sky  you  were  gazing  upon,  just 
think  for  a  moment.  The  moon — the  mistress  of  the 
night  sky — what  of  her  ?  When  at  her  full  she  seems  like 
a  very  strong  personality,  though  her  radiant  counte- 
nance is  gentle  and  benign.  As  she  travels  through  the 
heavens  attended  by  myriads  of  stars  she  looks  like  a  big, 
glorious  mother  surrounded  by  a  family  of  bright  chil- 
dren— each  child  a  glittering  star — ^in  their  assigned 
places  helping  her  to  illuminate  the  earth. 
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Study  m. 

Then,  did  you  see  those  little  clumps  of  doud  scurry- 
ing along,  passing  in  and  out  among  the  shining  children 
of  mother  moon?  And  that  great,  overgrown,  giant 
father  cloud  slowly  following  until,  reaching  mother 
moon,  he  threw  a  thin  veil  of  mist  over  her  face  and 
then  began  a  kind  of  clumsy  dance — as  you  might  imag- 
ine a  monster  giant  in  love  with  a  fairy  ponderously 
capering  to  fascinate  her?  Then  another  cloud  sailing 
along  and  heaping  a  huge  snow-moimtain  right  in 
front  of  mother  moon,  completely  hiding  her  from  sight? 
Then  both  of  those  big  clouds  roUing,  twisting,  and 
breaking  into  pieces,  melting  away,  leaving  mother 
moon's  face  beaming  as  if  never  a  cloud  had  dimmed 
or  hidden  it? 

Indeed,  the  study  of  the  sky,  day  or  night;  of  cloud 
effects;  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  personified,  affords 
wonderfully  pictiuresque  and  realistic  settings  and  back- 
grounds for  stories  or  material  for  bits  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion. 

Study  IV.      . 

In  all  of  your  thinking  did  you  ever  come  to  realize 
the  ethical  teaching  of  these  phenomena — thfe  rule  of 
system,  the  controlling  and  guiding  force,  that  keeps 
the  sim,  moon,  and  stars  in  their  places  ?  Did  you  ever 
think,  for  instance,  that  the  moon  works,  so  to  speak, 
on  schedule  time,  never  failing  to  keep  her  appoint- 
ments, always  on  time,  and  never  losing  the  cheerful 
radiance  of  her  smile  ?  Did  you  ever  consider  that  hers 
is  a  watchful  eye,  never  closed — except  in  an  eclipse — 
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through  the  long  night  when  she  is  on  duty  and  you  are 
fast  asleep?  And  that  the  stars,  little  twinkling  points 
of  light,  scattered  over  the  deep-blue  arch  of  the  sky — 
mothered,  as  it  might  seem,  by  the  moon  and  part  of 
her  setting  in  the  great  heavens — ^are  beacon-lights  to 
many  a  sailor  on  the  pathless  depths  of  the  ocean? 

Study  V:  Outline  Analysis. 

1.  The  sky — the  blue  vault  of  the  heavens — the 
canopy  over  the  earth. 

2.  The  moon — the  great  central  or  principal  figure  in 
the  night  sky — the  big  lamp  of  the  night. 

3.  The  stars — the  twinkling  lights  of  the  night  sky — 
the  little  lamps  of  the  night. 

4.  The  clouds — the  billowy  mists  of  the  sky,  seemingly 
the  playful  or  frolicsome  elements  of  the  sky. 

Each  has  its  purpose  in  the  sky. 

Exercise  I. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  combine  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  elements  forming  the  subject  of  the 
lesson.  In  your  composition  state  what  you  have  learned 
from  the  lesson,  not  by  relating  facts  as  given  or  state- 
ments made,  but  by  illustrating  in  your  composition 
the  part  played  by  each.  In  your  composition  make  use 
of  each  separate  division  of  the  lesson  and  describe  the 
progressive  movement  which  is  emphasized. 

Exercise  n. 

I.  Explain  why  the  sky  is  the  setting  for  the  moon 
— that  is,  why  it  gives  the  location  or  the  placement  of 
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the  moon.  Explain  the  difiference  between  (i)  setting, 
(2)  location,  and  (3)  placement.  How  could  the  moon 
be  described  with  the  sky  as  a  background  ?  Why  could 
the  sky  not  be  a  foreground? 

2.  Why  is  the  moon  called  the  prindpal  character  in 
the  night's  sky?  In  contrast  think  of  the  principal 
character  in  the  day's  sky. 

3.  Why  are  the  stars  accessories,  details  of  the  firma- 
ment?   Why  are  they  called  features  of  a  sky  picture? 

4.  Why  are  the  clouds  elements  of  the  sky?  Why  do 
they  play  an  important  part  in  the  Ufe-story  of  the 
moon?  Do  stars  and  moon  dart  in  and  out  among  the 
clouds?    Or  is  it  the  clouds  which  pass  over  them? 

Remember  these  points  and  their  placement  when 
you  make  use  of  the  sky  elements  in  compositions  or 
stories. 

LESSON  LXIV. 

THE  MOON. 

With  the  sky  as  the  setting  or  placement. 

The  moon  is  the  light  of  the  night  world  as  the  sun 
is  the  Ught  of  the  day  world. 

Imagine  it  as  a  lantern  hung  in  the  night  sky  to  give 
light  to  the  world. 

Aspects  of  the  moon: 

In  the  course  of  its  monthly  revolutions  about  the 
earth,  the  moon  assumes  different  aspects.  We  have 
the  nev)  moon,  the  first  quarter,  the  second  quarter,  the 
third  quarter,  the  full  moon. 
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In  the  autumn  when  the  fruits  are  ripening  we  have 
the  harvest  moon;  a  month  later  we  have  the  hunter^ s 
moon;  then,  too,  there  come  times  when  the  earth  gets 
between  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  casts  its  shadow  on 
the  moon,  then  we  say  that  the  moon  is  in  eclipse. 

The  one  moon  under  various  aspects. 

Consider  the  types  here  mentioned.  Study  their  in- 
terpretation.   Use  your  opportunity  for  so  doing. 

The  same  moon  over  the  whole  world. 

Use  your  geography  to  understand  about  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth.  Then  think  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  sun  is  shining  upon  the  United  States  the  moon 
is  often  shining  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world. 
Name  the  countries. 

Think  of  the  moon  you  see  shining,  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  over  all  the  earth,  over  land  and  sea.  Just 
the  one  big,  benign  (kindly-faced)  moon  lighting  up  the 
whole  night  world.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  and 
realize  the  difference  between  the  Ught  of  the  moon  and 
the  light  of  the  sun? 

A  beacon-light. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  great  ship  ploughing  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  sea  through  the  night.  The  darkness 
is  appalling  when  night  is  on  the  sea.  The  stars  only 
dimly  relieve  it.  But  when  the  moon,  sedate,  dignified, 
radiant,  rises  and  pours  her  beams  over  the  black  waters, 
then  the  traveller  realizes  what  a  glorious  beacon-light 
she  is. 
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Hanging  up  there  in  the  vast  expanse  of  sky  she 
seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  moving  ship  as  it  goes  on 
its  way. 

If  you  have  stood  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  mid- 
ocean  and  watched  the  play  of  the  moonlight,  you  have 
seen  a  soft,  silvery  sheen  (brightness)  on  the  water,  and 
the  night  glorified  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  over- 
head, in  the  distance,  and  close  by  the  ship's  side. 

'^  The  man  in  the  moon." 

Note  that  the  full  moon  looks  something  like  a  man's 
face;  that  is,  you  can  trace  what  appear  to  be  the  out- 
lines of  a  man's  face  on  its  surface. 

Feature-points: 

The  moon  revolves  on  its  axis. 

The  moon's  monthly  progress  (what  is  called  the 
"limar  month")  requires  about  twenty-seven  da}^, 
eight  hours.  Note  the  moon's  changes  during  her 
"monthly  progress"  and  also  during  the  seasons. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  atmosphere,  the  moon  has 
no  inhabitants. 

The  moon  has  no  clouds,  for  which  reason  it  also  has 
no  water  and  no  vegetation. 

The  moon  receives  Kght  (like  a  mirror)  from  the  sun 
and  throws  (reflects)  it  on  the  earth.  Thai  is  what  we 
call  moonlight. 

The  surface  of  the  moon  is  studded  with  volcanoes 
apparently  extinct. 

Owing  to  the  moon's  beauty,  poets  often  refer  to  it 
as  the  ^*  regent  of  the  night "  or  the  "queen  of  the  night. 


ij 
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Exercise. 

Write  a  story  about  the  moon,  making  the  following 
divisions: 

(i)  Introduction.  (2)  Plot.  (3)  Climax.  Make  your 
title  The  Journey  of  the  Moon. 

LESSON  LXV. 
THE  MOON  AND  HER  VEH.. 

(poetic  DESCRIPTION.) 

The  Shepherd  Looking  Eastward. 


The  Shepherd,  looking  Eastward,  softly  said, 
"Bright  is  thy  veil,  O  moon,  as  thou  art  bright  I" 
Forthwith,  that  little  cloud,  in  ether  spread 
And  penetrated  all  with  tender  light, 
She  cast  away,  and  showed  her  fulgent  head 
Uncovered;  Dazzling  the  Beholder's  sight 
As  if  to  vindicate  her  beauty's  right — 
Her  beauty  thoughtlessly  disparaged. 
Meanwhile  that  veil,  removed  or  thrown  aside, 
Went  floating  from  her,  darkening  as  it  went; 
And  a  huge  mass,  to  bury  or  to  hide. 
Approached  this  glory  of  the  firmament; 
Who  meekly  yields,  and  is  obscured — content 
With  one  calm  triumph  of  a  modest  pride. 

— William  Wordsworth, 

Vocabulary. 
Learn  the  meanings  and  applications  of  the  following: 

Veil.  Vindicate.  Obscured. 

Ether.  Disparaged.  Triumph. 

Penetrated.  Floating.  Mass. 

Fulgent.  Firmament.  Content. 
Dazzling. 
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Bright  is  thy  veil.  In  ether  spread. 

Penetrated  with  tender  light.  Beauty's  right. 

Beauty  thoughtlessly  disparaged.  Floating  from  her. 

This  glory  of  the  firmament.  Meekly  yields. 

One  calm  triumph.  Modest  pride. 

Moon,  honor  of  the  night. — Longfellow. 

That  orbM  maiden 
With  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. — Shelley. 

Exercise. 

Write  an  original  composition  using  as  many  words  as 
possible  from  the  lesson. 


LESSON  LXVI. 

MOONBEAMS. 

Think  how  the  moonbeams  creep  into  your  room  in 
the  night  and  give  their  light  where  but  for  their  pres- 
ence darkness  would  be.  Think  how  they  steal  so  si- 
lently through  the  lattice  of  your  blinds  and  the  cracks 
of  the  door  or  through  the  keyhole. 

They  seem  intent  on  dispelling  the  night  shadows,  in 
whose  place  they  create  brightness.    What  a  mission! 

Think  how  the  little  moonbeams  are  like  fairies  flit- 
ting here  and  there  in  raiment  of  silver  gauze,  or  like 
little  children  sweetly  smiling,  irradiating  home  with 
cheer. 

Think  how  the  moonbeams  shimmer  over  forest, 
field,  and  flower,  river,  lake,  and  sea,  casting  over  all  a 
sheen  of  glory. 
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Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  story  on  the  moonbeams.  Use  the  thought 
of  the  text. 

2.  Write  a  story  giving  a  moonbeam's  personaKty — 
"  With  a  figure  like  a  fairy  and  curls  of  golden  sheen." 

Darting  in  and  out  among  the  clouds. 
Beaming  brightly  on  a  changing  audience — the  audi- 
ence a  silent  worid. 

3.  How  could  sunbeams  be  compared  to  moonbeams? 

LESSON  LXVII. 

THE  STARS. 

Study  I. 

Kinds: 

Stars  are  described  as  being  of  First  Magnitude, 
Second  Magnitude,  Third  Magnitude,  or  on  to  the 
Sixth  Magnitude  {as  visible  to  the  unaided  eye). 

Those  of  the  First  Magnitude  appear  to  us  as  the 
largest. 

Follow  out  this  hint  through  the  other  magnitudes 
(up  to  the  Nineteenth). 

Descriptive  points  or  features: 

Bright  stars — glittering  and  twinkling.  Different 
degrees  of  brightness,  owing  largely  to  their  distance 
from  the  earth  as  well  as  their  size. 

The  Milky  Way — a  broad  band  of  stars  crossing  the 
sky,  made  up  of  innumerable  stars,  myriads  of  them  so 
far  away  that  they  look  like  white  dust  or  faint  mist. 
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The  Dipper — called  also  the  Great  Bear,  the  Car  of 
David,  Charles's  Wain  or  Wagon. 

The  North  Star — a  star  of  the  Second  Magnitude. 
It  lies  close  to  the  North  Pole,  never  changes  its  position, 
and  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  service  to  sailors  on  the 
seas  north  of  the  Equator. 

The  Milky  Way,  the  Dipper,  and  the  North  Star  are 
to  be  studied  for  composition  work.  (The  North  Star 
belongs  to  the  Little  Bear.) 

Stars  are  distinguished  from  planets  by  their  flicker- 
ing glimmer  and  by  the  comparative  constancy  of  their 
relative  positions  in  space. 

Significant  facts: 

The  number  of  stars  visible  to  the  imaided  eye  is  es- 
timated as  being  about  5,000. 

Stars  are  grouped  in  constellations  or  companies,  and 
classified  according  to  their  brightness  and  magnitude 
(or  apparent  size). 

Poetic  names  and  phrases: 

"Candles  of  the  night." 

"The  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 

"Dewdrops  of  the  sky." 

"Stars  that  usher  in  the  evening." 

"Stars  that  light  the  desert  pathway." 

"Stars  eternal." 

Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  composition  on  stars,  giving  them  one  of 
the  poetic  names. 

2.  Think  of  a  person  whom  you  could  write  about  as 
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a  star — ^that  is,  a  person  eminent  (well  known  and  fa- 
mous) in  his  or  her  profession,  such  as  music  or  paint- 
ing, etc. 

Study  n. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep; 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess; 
And  the  gentle  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep  I 

Exercise. 

Explain  the  poetic  lines. 

Study  m. 

Ye  stars!  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate  of  men  and 

empires — 
'Tis  to  be  forgiven  if,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star. 

— Lord  Byron. 

Exercise. 

1.  Carefully  study  and  get  command  of  the  descrip-^ 
tive  features  of  this  lesson. 

2.  Name  the  units  and  explain  why  they  are  used  in 
the  poems. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  (i)  aspiration,  (2)  fate, 
(3)  destiny? 
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4.  Why  are  stars  called  the  poetry  of  heaven?  Could 
the  sun  or  the  moon  also  be  called  the  poetry  of  heaven  ? 
Why? 

5.  Write  a  composition  based  upon  what  you  have 
learned  from  the  poem  stanzas. 

6.  What  words  have  you  added  to  your  vocabulary 
from  these  studies? 


LESSON  LXVIII. 

THE  CLOUDS. 

With  the  sky  as  a  setting. 

Think  of  the  sky  as  a  backgroimd  for  the  clouds. 
See  how  it  gives  (i)  the  placement  of  the  clouds  and  (2) 
the  setting  of  the  clouds.  Then  think  how  the  clouds 
against  the  clear  blue  sky  present  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  nature's  pictures. 

Study  I. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  beautiful  picture 
that  frames  the  earth  and  hangs  over  your  head?  You 
have  but  to  lift  your  eyes  to  behold  a  work  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  any  human  artist.  No  painting  in  oil 
or  water-colors  ever  did  nature  justice.  She  alone  can 
paint  the  sky  in  all  its  immensity  and  all  its  beauty. 

The  clouds  have  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  and  the  golden  glow  of  the  sun.  Like  huge, 
snow-capped  mountains  in  the  distance  you  can  see 
them  towering  like  giants,  or  you  can  see  them  like 
white,  downy  lambs  in  a  valley. 
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Study  n. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  clouds  in  a  thunder-storm  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  them  rush  together  in  confused 
masses  and  break?  How  like  creatures  in  battle  they 
looked,  fighting,  sparring,  retreating,  and  advancing! 
Then  have  you  heard  the  clap  that  followed?  You  have 
seen  lightning  and  heard  the  thunder  crash — the  mighty 
"artillery"  of  the  sky. 

Study  m. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  clouds  when  they  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  moon, 
or  playing  bo-peep  with  the  stars  ?  Have  you  never  seen 
the  moon  covered  by  them  and  seen  her  force  her  way 
out  with  a  beaming  smile?  Have  you  never  seen  the 
little  stars  singly  creep  in  and  out  of  them?  If  not,  then 
begin  at  once  to  watch  their  constantly  changing  pano- 
rama— the  beautiful  moving  picture. 

The  sky  is  always  the  same,  like  the  canvas  on  which 
a  film  is  screened,  but  the  clouds  come,  go,  and  reappear. 

Study  IV. 

Sometimes  the  sky  is  clear,  not  a  single  cloud  flecking 
its  surface,  when,  even  as  you  look,  small  or  large  clouds 
appear  and  disappear,  travelling  slowly  or  fast  over  its 
vast,  sea-like  blue;  sometimes  threading  their  way  as  if 
cautious,  and  then  again  recklessly  tossing  and  rolling; 
growing  larger  and  smaller;  sometimes  breaking  into 
pieces,  each  part  going  its  own  way;  and  then  again 
piecing  together  its  fragments  and  moving  onward  with 
stately  niajesty.    Have  you  ever  thought  of  clouds  in 
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this  way?  Have  you  ever  thought  how  they  seemed  to 
stand  still  and  then  again  how  they  seemed  excited,  as 
if  they  were  living  things  bent  on  some  great  mission  ? 

Study  V. 

Have  you  noticed  the  difference  between  the  day  and 
the  night  clouds  ?  Have  you  ever  studied  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  a  clouded  sky  kissed  by  the  sun  at  its  twi- 
light hour  ?  Or  have  you  ever  watched  the  night  clouds 
when  streaked  by  the  golden  shaft  of  the  moon? 

It  is  a  pretty  picture — that  of  the  twilight  when  the 
sun  touches  the  clouds  with  his  magic  wand  and  awakens 
them  to  a  wondrous  beauty.  The  faint  pink,  blue,  and 
purple  deepen  until  the  horizon  is  rich  in  color.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  what  contrasts  the  clouds  present? 
There  are  the  moonlit  clouds;  the  simKt  clouds;  the  bil- 
lowy, calm  clouds;  the  seething,  foaming,  white  clouds. 
Then  there  are  the  light,  airy  clouds;  the  cold,  gray 
clouds;  the  massive,  heavy  clouds;  and  the  beautiful, 
sublime  clouds.  Think  of  the  study  they  afford  in  (i) 
effects,  (2)  coloring,  (3)  contrasts,  (4)  weather  forecasts. 
Each  is  a  picture  complete  in  itself. 

Use  every  opportunity  to  study  clouds  and  cloud 
effects.  Study  them  until  they  are  photographed  on 
your  mind,  remembering  that  your  mind  is  like  the 
sensitive  plate  of  a  camera. 

Study  VI:  The  Movement  of  the  Clouds. 

Terms  expressing  movement  or  action: 

1.  Coining  and  going. 

2.  Travelling  over  the  blue  expanse. 
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3.  Rushing  athwart  the  heavens. 

4.  Scurrying  along. 

5.  Throwing  a  thin  veil  of  mist. 

6.  Beginning  a  kind  of  clumsy  dance. 

7.  Sailing  along. 

8.  Heaping  a  huge  snow  mountain. 

9.  Rolling,  twisting,  breaking  into  pieces,  melting. 
Have  you  ever  seen  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the  big 

cloud  of  gray  or  white  smoke  that  has  risen  in  the  air  ? 
Consider  how  some  clouds  seem  just  like  that — a  dark, 
almost  black,  centre,  and  rolling  out  of  it  small  and 
great  masses  of  white  or  gray  cloud. 

Study  carefully  these  nature  features.  They  show 
the  vitality  of  nature. 

Exercise. 

1.  Watch  the  changes  in  the  sky.  See  what  causes 
them.  Watch  the  little  flurries  of  cloud  on  the  one 
side  and  the  big  clouds  on  the  other. 

2.  Stand  in  an  open  space  or  on  top  of  a  high  build- 
ing, or  look  out  and  up  from  your  window,  and  see 
what  you  can  learn  from  the  clouds,  what  picture  they 
reveal  to  you. 

3.  Write  a  composition  on  the  clouds  as  you  have 
seen  them  on  a  clear,  cold  day. 

4.  Write  a  composition  on  the  clouds  as  you  saw 
them  at  sunset  in  summer. 

5.  Write  a  composition  on  the  clouds  as  you  have 
seen  them:  (i)  light  and  airy;  or  (2)  massive  and  heavy; 
(3)  beautiful  and  sublime;  (4)  cold  and  still;  (5)  white 
and  billowy;  (6)  dull  gray,  threatening;  (7)  black  as 
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night;   (8)   storm-ridden,   with   lightning  playing   and 
thunder  rolling. 

In  each  instance  give  (i)  the  location,  (2)  the  season, 
(3)  the  time.  Write  realistically.  Construct  a  natural 
word-picture  in  each  scene. 

LESSON  LXIX. 

A  STUDY  OF  A  CLOUD. 

The  Cloud. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 


I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountain  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  flts; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
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Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 
In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 

Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream; 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Exercise. 

1.  Study  the  poem  carefully.  Make  a  list  of  the 
units.    Make  a  list  of  the  descriptive  words  and  phrases. 

2.  Name  the  ideas  which  suggest  springtime. 

3.  What  word  suggests  a  person? 

4.  What  words  suggest  a  traveller? 

5.  How  are  these  different  unit  ideas  associated  with 
clouds  ? 

6.  Write  a  composition  on  what  the  poem  teaches. 

LESSON  LXX. 

THE  WIND. 

Study  I. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  winds  may  be 
profitable  studies  for  story-writing — ^wihds  on  land  and 
sea;  breezes,  gales,  storms,  hurricanes? 

Winds  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

The  winds  of  spring,  ever  variable,  cold  and  mild, 
rough  and  gentle;  the  winds  of  summer,  rarely  cold,  some- 
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times  hot,  generally  warm  and  genial;  the  winds  of 
autumtiy  still  genial  but  growing  sharp  and  biting  as  the 
season  marches  toward  its  close — all  are  healthy,  puri- 
fying, stimulating.  The  value  of  these  moving,  rush- 
ing, impetuous  bodies  of  air  is  beyond  calculation, 
(i)  They  give  life  to  dead  and  stagnant  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  (2)  They  breathe  vitality  into  gasping 
lungs.  (3)  They  bear  clouds  and  abimdance  of  rain  to 
parched  and  thirsty  lands.  (4)  They  replenish  the  fast- 
emptying  wells  and  nearly  exhausted  springs  and  foim- 
tains. 

Winds  of  winter. 

The  winds  of  winter  show  how  fierce,  forceful,  and 
terrible  the  wind  may  be.  Think  of  the  bitter  cold, 
rushing,  beating  winds  4:hat  make  you  shiver  and  that 
freeze  the  tear  they  have  forced  to  the  cheek  by  their 
biting  sting.  In  writing  a  story  remember  that  the  wind 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  and  makes  its  own  choice  of 
time  and  place.  It  smites  the  face  of  the  multimil- 
lionaire with  its  blast,  as  it  makes  the  newsboy  tremble 
on  the  street  corner. 

Exercise  I. 

Write  a  story  in  which  you  describe  the  wind  as  play- 
ing sharply  about  the  home.  Describe  it  as  it  (i)  cavorts, 
(2)  screams,  (3)  howls,  (4)  W(?a«5. 

Remember  it  may  select  a  palace  or  a  hut.  Remem- 
ber also  that  it  (i)  makes  the  fires  burn  brightly;  (2) 
makes  the  sparks  fly  joyously  out  of  the  chimney.  Then 
remember  it  (i)  steals  its  way  through  cracks  of  door  and 
window-sash;   (2)  rushes  rudely  through  an  open  door 
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without  ceremony;  that  it  (i)  creeps  under  coats  and 
other  wraps,  (2)  pinches  the  ears  until  they  tingle,  (3) 
reddens  the  nose,  (4)  makes  the  teeth  chatter. 

Even  so,  winds  have  a  purpose  in  nature.  They  are 
"blessings  in  disguise." 

Exercise  n. 

1.  Name  the  good  effects  of  winds. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  charities  that  would  never  have 
developed  but  for  the  chill  of  the  winds. 

Study  n. 

Referring  to  the  preceding  studies  of  this  lesson,  you 
notice  the  descriptions  of  wind  as  relating  to  the  seasons. 
Have  you  ever  given  thought  to  the  diflFerences  be- 
tween them?    If  not,  then  think  of  them. 

Think  of  the  gentle,  playful  breezes  as  children  of 
the  big,  howling  winds — ^just  little  juvenile  winds  not  yet 
grown  jip.  Recall  the  "gentle,  playful  breeze"  that 
fanned  and  cooled  your  hot  cheek  in  the  summer,  and 
imagine  just  such  a  breeze  in  the  winter  growing  into  a 
big,  roaring  gale  laden  with  frost  and  chilling  you  to  the 
bone. 

You  must  understand  the  necessity  of  noting  differ- 
ences if  you  wish  to  be  a  story-writer.  This  lesson  is 
intended  to  help  you  to  see  the  importance  that  wind 
may  play  in  a  story. 

It  shows  you  how  to  keep  your  mind  open  to  all 
sources  of  knowledge  and  ideas.  Your  business  as  a 
student  is  to  make  everything  contribute  to  your  knowl- 
edge. 
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Study  ni:  Outline  Study. 

Subject — ^Winds. 

Kinds: 

(i)  Light  winds  or  breezes;  in  poetry  often  called 
zephyrs,    (2)  Gales.    (3)  Hurricanes. 

Consider  how  each  type  represents  something  definite 
and  distinctive.  Write  out  what  you  consider  the  dif- 
ferences. 

Study  the  text  descriptions. 

Descriptive  words: 

(i)  Fierce.  (2)  Wild.  (3)  Rough.  (4)  Sharp.  (5) 
Biting.  (6)  Stinging.  (7)  Howling.  (8)  Playful.  (9) 
Hot.  (10)  Cold.  (11)  Gentle.  (12)  Soft.  (13)  Impet- 
uous.   (14)  Rushing. 

These  descriptive  words  indicate  action.  They  sug- 
gest the  type  of  language  required  in  the  vitalization  of 
a  story  on  the  subject  of  winds,  or  in  which  wind  is 
introduced  as  an  element.    Mark  the  following: 

Each  type  suggests  a  different  action  and  different 
results  (effects). 

Words  describing  the  effects  of  the  winds: 

(i)  Destructive — ^hurricane,  gale.  (2)  Terrorizing — 
screaming,  howling,  tearing.  (3)  Healthftd — ^pure,  in- 
vigorating, sharp.  (4)  Pleasurable — gentle  zephyrs,  soft 
breezes.  (5)  Replenishing — ^by  bringing  rain  to  empty 
springs  and  wells. 

Exercise. 

Study  the  text  carefully  and  trace  in  it  the  relations 
(connections)  between  the  outline  features  and  their 
placement  (or  location)  in  the  study. 
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The  outlined  features  may  be  continued  at  great 
length. 

Study  IV:  Outline  for  Story. 

I.    Placement : 

Give  your  story  placement  by  stating  or  sug- 
gesting season,  place,  or  hour.  Use  some 
statement  that  will  give  the  reader  a  correct 
idea  of  when  and  where  the  story  is  located. 
Is  this  point  clear? 

II.    Action : 

The  chief  incident  will  afford  the  plot.  What 
is  the  big  situation  or  incident  of  the  story 
you  are  preparing  to  write? 

III.    Actors : 

The  characters  are  to  be  selected  before  you 
begin  to  write.  There  must  be  one  principal 
character,  if  you  make  a  person  the  centre  of 
interest. 

If  the  wind  is  the  centre  of  interest,  then  it 
will  be  the  active  agent  or  force — the  prin- 
cipal feature — on  which  the  story  depends, 
and  should  be  developed  (worked  out)  along 
the  same  lines  as  a  human  character. 

Exercise  I. 

Write  compositions  or  stories  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Make  wind  the  chief  feature,  basis,  or  foimdation, 
and  show  what  it  does  in  action,  and  its  effects. 

2.  Make  a  person  the  chief  idea  of  a  story  plot  and 
the  wind  a,  minor  feature. 
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3.  Give  the  wind  personality.  Write  a  story  in  which 
the  wind  tells  its  own  story:  (i)  showing  how  it  started 
on  its  journey;  (2)  where  the  journey  ended;  (3)  what 
it  did  on  the  journey. 

4.  Write  a  humorous  story  in  which  the  wind  plays 
pranks. 

Exercise  II. 

Write  a  story  using  the  wind  as  a  feature  (not  the 
subject  or  theme). 

In  the  story  introduce: 

1.  One  or  more  characters. 

2.  A  scene  or  a  situation  out  of  which  will  grow  the 
plot.  For  instance:  (i)  Describe  a  wind-storm,  and  in 
the  storm  place  people  who  find  shelter  in  a  secluded 
cove,  an  old  stone  house,  under  a  bridge,  or  imder  a 
tree,  and  perhaps  there  settle  a  quarrel  which  might 
never  have  been  settled  amicably  but  for  the  terror  of 
the  storm.  (Only  a  suggestion.)  (2)  Describe  not  only 
the  storm  but  its  destructive  eflFects  on  trees,  flowers, 
fences,  roof,  etc.  Bring  out  the  temperament  of  a  char- 
acter by  having  him  or  her  say:  "But  for  the  destruction 
some  men  would  perhaps  be  out  of  work.  We  shall  ap- 
preciate the  calm  and  simshine  because  of  the  storm." 

Exercise  ni. 

Write  a  composition  describing  the  wind  in  a  hurri- 
cane. In  the  hurricane  make  your  character  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  It  is  for  you  to  think  how  he  could  become 
a  hero.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  use  his  acts  as  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  story  and  the  hurricane  as  the  agency 
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by  which  he  becomes  the  hero.     In  that  case  the  storm 
is  the  setting,  the  man  the  character,  his  acts  the  plot. 

LESSON  LXXI. 

STORMS. 

A  storm  is  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  may  be  in  the  form  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  snow,  or 
electricity. 

I.  If  it  is  a  wind-storm,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  de- 
struction and  distress,  by  wrecking  ships  at  sea,  ruining 
fields  of  ripening  grain,  overturning  buildings,  uprooting 
trees  and  plants,  and  working  other  disasters  like  blow- 
ing railroad-trains  oflF  bridges. 

Or  it  may  play  tricks  more  or  less  humorous  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view,  such  as  backing  up  a  stream 
until  it  overflows  a  neatly  kept  lawn  and  covers  it  with 
a  layer  of  mud,  or  catching  hold  of  a  pompous  man's 
hat  and  sending  it  rolling  along  the  dusty  street. 

II.  If  it  is  a  rain-storm,  it  may  be  the  gentle  shower 
which  on  a  hot  summer  day  spreads  a  grateful  coolness 
through  the  air,  and  refreshes  the  dry  and  thirsty  soil 
until  the  grass  looks  green  again  and  the  flowers  Uf  t  up 
their  drooping  heads  and  exhale  their  fragrance. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  heavens  were  opened, 
and  all  the  stored-up  reservoirs  poured  forth  an  over- 
whelming deluge  that  carried  destruction  to  property 
and  life. 

in.  If  it  is  a  snow-storm — well,  just  picture  it!  A 
true  winter  scene!  The  air  is  filled  with  a  kind  of  mist. 
The  feeling  is  of  chill  that  makes  you  shiver  and  draw 
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your  coat  or  jacket  closer.  You  say:  "It  is  going  to 
snow.''  Presently  tiny  flecks  of  white,  like  finest  feathers, 
begin  to  fall.  At  first  they  are  so  few  that  you  can 
count  them.  By  and  by  the  air  is  full  of  them,  but  bigger 
and  heavier,  as  if  somebody  up  in  the  sky  had  emptied 
an  enormous  feather-bed  over  the  earth. 

It  is  snow,  falling  faster  and  thicker  until  you  cannot 
see  more  than  a  few  yards  in  front  of  you.  Perhaps  a 
strong  wind  is  now  blowing.  The  snow  piles  up  in  big 
drifts  as  the  wind  drives  and  whirls  it  hither  and  thither 
in  circles  and  eddies.  When  at  last  the  storm  ceases,  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  is  covered  thick  with  a  vast, 
glittering,  blinding,  white  blanket. 

How  beautiful  it  all  is!  White — ^pure,  spotless, 
white — everywhere!  Dreamland  wherever  you  look! 
The  trees  and  shrubs  covered  with  the  most  exquisite 
lacework  of  snow!  Nobody's  fingers,  however  skilled, 
ever  wrought  anything  like  it. 

Through  openings  among  trees  and  over  tops  of 
houses,  or  from  other  points  of  vantage,  glimpses  are 
had  of  valleys,  sloping  hillsides,  and  rugged  mountains 
snow-clad  in  picturesque  contrast  with  dark  patches  of 
firs  and  pines. 

You  might  write  a  realistic  and  beautiful  story  with 
a  scene  like  that  just  described  as  a  backgroimd,  intro- 
ducing a  sleigh-ride  with  jingling  of  bells  and  laughter 
of  pleasure-seekers,  or  a  snow-shoe  party  tramping 
through  the  woods,  chattering  cheerily  or  singing. 

IV.  If  it  is  an  electric  storm,  an  ink-black  cloud  rising 
above  the  horizon  gives  warning  of  its  approach.  Soar- 
ing toward  t!ie  zenith,  it  spreads  right  and  left,  sombre 
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and  threatening.  At  last  a  pale  steel-blue  streak  of  light 
darts  from  the  black  cloud  mass,  zigzagging  down  to 
the  earth.  Then  a  distinct  rumble  is  heard,  like  a 
heavily  laden  wagon  passing  over  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  lightning  flashes  become  more  frequent,  more  vivid, 
more  dazzling,  drawing  nearer  each  moment;  and  the 
rumbles  of  soimd  grow  into  crashes  and  roars  shaking 
the  very  earth — ^flash  and  crash  at  length  mingUng  in  one 
blinding,  deafening  outcome  of  flame  and  uproar.  Then 
the  cloud  bursts  and  a  mighty  rain  descends,  sweeping, 
deluging,  saturating.  Then  the  sun  peeps  through  a 
rift  in  the  cloud  and  a  river  of  bright,  laughing  beams 
pours  down,  and  you  reaUze  that  the  storm  is  passing. 
Soon  the  sky  is  blue  again  and  a  great  calm  prevails. 

From  these  sketches  you  will  learn  the  possibiUty  of 
using  nature  fresh  from  your  own  observation  in  writing 
your  story  compositions. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  refreshing  it  is  to  be  brought 
close  to  nature  even  by  a  short  story,  and  never  hesi-* 
tate  to  use  your  experience  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  description  of  a  storm. 

1.  Make  it  an  electrical,  or  thimder,  storm.  Describe 
the  elements  as  appearing  and  sounding  to  you.  De- 
scribe the  thimder  and  lightning  as  the  artillery  of 
heaven. 

2.  Write  realistically — that  is,  vividly  and  just  as  if 
you  saw  and  felt  everything.  Your  word-picture  should 
be  just  what  your  own  senses  visualized  and  felt.     Your 
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reader  should  be  able  to  vistMlize  and  feel,  as  he  reads 
your  story,  the  flashing  lightning  and  thunder  crashes 
in  all  their  intensity  and  fierceness. 

A  storm  may  be  the  subject  of  the  story,  the  unit,  or 
a  distinctive  feature  of  it. 

LESSON  LXXII. 
A  STORM  AT  SEA. 

STORM   SONG. 

The  clouds  are  scudding  across  the  moon, 

A  misty  light  is  on  the  sea; 
The  wind  in  the  shrouds  has  a  wintry  tune, 

And  the  foam  is  flying  free. 

Brothers,  a  night  of  terror  and  gloom 
Speaks  in  the  cloud  and  gathering  roar; 

Thank  God,  He  has  given  us  broad  sea-room, 
A  thousand  miles  from  shore. 

Down  with  the  hatches  on  those  who  sleep ! 

The  wild  and  whistling  deck  have  we; 
Good  watch,  my  brothers,  to-night  we^ll  keep. 

While  the  tempest  is  on  the  sea  I 

Though  the  rigging  shriek  in  his  terrible  grip. 

And  the  naked  spars  be  snapped  away, 
Lashed  to  the  helm,  we^U  drive  our  ship 

In  the  teeth  of  the  whelming  spray  I 

Hark !  how  the  surges  overleap  the  deck ! 

Hark !  how  the  pitiless  tempest  raves ! 
Ah,  daylight  will  look  upon  many  a  wreck 

Drifting  over  the  desert  waves. 
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Yet,  courage,  brothers  I  we  trust  the  wave, 
With  God  above  us,  our  guiding  chart: 

So,  whether  to  harbor  or  ocean-grave, 
Be  it  still  with  a  cheery  heart ! 

— Bayard  Taylor. 

Exercise. 

1.  Read  the  poem  carefully  and  make  a  list  of  the 
unit  ideas. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  which  describe  the  units. 

3.  What  is  the  central  thought  of  the  poem? 

4.  Write  an  original  story  based  on  the  feature-points 
of  the  poem. 

5.  Name  the  feature -units  which  would  be  suitable 
for  the  setting  of  a  story.    Describe  each  one. 


LESSON  LXXIII. 
THE  HURRICANE. 

Lord  of  the  winds !  I  feel  thee  nigh, 
I  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky ! 
And  I  wait  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein, 
For  the  coming  of.  the  hurricane ! 

And  lo !  on  the  wing  of  the  heavy  gales. 
Through  the  boundless  arch  of  heaven  he  sails; 
Silent  and  slow  and  terribly  strong. 
The  mighty  shadow  is  borne  along. 
Like  the  dark  eternity  to  come; 
While  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb. 
Through  the  calm  of  the  thick,  hot  atmosphere, 
Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  fear. 
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They  darken  fast;  and  the  golden  blaze 

Of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  the  lurid  haze, 

And  he  sends  through  the  shade  a  funeral  ray — 

A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day, 

A  beam  that  touches,  with  hues  of  death, 

The  douds  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 

To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird. 

While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard 

Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round. 

And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 

He  is  come !  he  is  come  1  do  ye  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  winds  unrolled  ? 
Giant  of  air !   we  bid  thee  hail ! — 
How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale; 
How  his  huge  and  writhing  arms  are  bent 
To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament. 
And  fold  at  length,  in  their  dark  embrace, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  visible  space. 

Darker — still  darker !  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air; 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud. 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thunder-cloud ! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart, 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below, 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow. 

What  roar  is  that  ?  'tis  the  rain  that  breaks 

In  torrents  away  from  the  airy  lakes. 

Heavily  poured  on  the  shuddering  ground, 

And  shedding  a  nameless  horror  round. 

Ah !  well-known  woods,  and  mountains,  and  skies. 

With  the  very  clouds  I  ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 

I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 

The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  through  space. 
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A  whirling  ocean  that  fills  the  wall 
Of  the  crystal  heaven,  and  buries  all. 
And  I,  cut  ofif  from  the  world,  remain 
Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane. 

— WUliam  Cullen  Bryant, 

Exercise. 

1.  Find  the  unit  ideas  in  the  poem. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  descriptive  words. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  descriptive  phrases. 

4.  Write  a  composition  based  upon  what  you  have 
learned  from  the  poem.  Use  the  descriptive  words  which 
you  have  acquired  as  a  part  of  your  vocabulary. 

Study. 

In  the  first  stanza  you  have  a  word  picture  of  a 
threatened  hurricane.  From  the  few  words  you  form 
an  image  in  your  mind  of  the  warnings  and  these  warn- 
ings furnish  you  the  idea  of  what  is  impending.  You 
know  that  the  beholder  is  awe-struck,  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  power  of  the  storm.  How  do  you  know  that 
he  realizes  it?    Name  the  words  which  tell  you  so. 

In  the  second  stanza  you  have  a  word  picture  of 
the  movement  or  action  of  the  hurricane,  and  also  a 
suggestion  of  its  influences  on  those  who  watch  it. 
This  description  of  its  progressive,  powerful  force  is 
presented  by  means  of  words  like  a  picture  in  which  its 
details  are  painted. 

Exercise  I. 

Outline  the  storm  under  the  following  divisions: 

I.  The  introduction.     State  what  you  would  use  in  it. 
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2.  The  plot.    State  what  you  would  use  in  it. 

3.  The  climax.    State  what  you  would  use  in  it. 

Exercise  n. 

Describe  a  hurricane  and  use  as  many  of  the  descrij>- 
tive  words  in  the  poem  as  you  have  been  able  to  make 
a  part  of  your  vocabulary.  From  time  to  time  refer  to 
the  poem  to  make  sure  that  you  are  following  the  right 
ideas. 

LESSON  LXXIV. 
FALLING  RAIN. 

A  PROGRESSIVE   STUDY. 

The  Poet's  Song. 

The  rain  had  fallen, 
The  poet  arose, 

he  passed  by  the  town, 

and  out  of  the  street; 

A  light  wind  blew 

from  the  gates  of  the  sun, 
and  waves  of  shadow 
went  over  the  wheat; 

And  he  sat  him  down 
in  a  lonely  place 

and  chanted  a  melody 
loud  and  sweet, 

That  made  the  wild  swan 

pause  in  her  cloud 
and  the  lark 

drop  down  at  his  feet. 
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The  swallow  stopped 

as  he  hunted  the  bee, 

the  snake  slipped  under  a  spray, 

the  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his  beak. 

And  stared, 

with  his  foot  on  the  prey; 

and  the  nightingale  thought, 
"I  have  sung  many  songs 

But  never  a  one  so  gay; 

For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 
when  the  years  have  died  away." 

— Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

Study:  Feature-Points  Outlined. 

1.  The  poet  is  the  character. 

2.  The  town  is  the  placement. 

3.  The  rain  is  the  incident. 

4.  What  occurs  as  the  rain  falls  is  the  basis  of  the  plot. 

5.  The  final  idea,  or  thought,  furnishes  the  climax. 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2.  See  how  one  idea  reaches  out  to  the  next  idea. 

3.  See  how  the  ideas  are  links,  connecting  details. 

4.  See  how  the  unit  ideas  blend  and  portray  a  scene. 

5.  Study  the  progression,  the  close  sequence  of  ideas, 
the  unifying  feature-points  in  a  definite  picture. 

Exercise  II. 

I;  See  how  ideas  are  suggested  by  a  falling  rain. 
2.  How  a  character  is  introduced. 
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3.  How  action  is  recorded  in  the  third  line  and  con- 
tinued in  the  fourth. 

4.  How  the  fifth  line  stands  in  logical  connection  with 
the  first. 

5.  How  the  poet's  relation  to  the  scene  is  further  de- 
veloped in  the  eighth  and  following  lines. 

6.  The  introduction  of  various  living  creatures  as 
accessories  to  the  action  of  the  poem — the  wild  swan, 
the  lark,  the  swallow,  the  snake,  the  hawk,  the  night- 
ingale. 

Exercise  m. 

1.  Think  of  a  rainy  day  on  a  farm  such  as  you  have 
been  describing.  Consider  what  the  rain  would  natu- 
rally do  (i)  to  the  grain,  (2)  to  the  grass  and  vegetation 
generally,  (3)  to  the  brook.  Keep  in  mind  the  season — 
that  will  govern  the  form  and  effects  of  the  rain-shower 
in  your  story. 

2.  Write  a  story,  first  outlining  it  by  story  divisions 
based  upon  what  you  have  learned  from  this  lesson. 

LESSON  LXXV. 
A  RAINY  DAY. 

A  cold,  uninterrupted  rain, 

That  washed  each  southern  window-pane, 

And  made  a  river  of  the  road; 

A  sea  of  mist  that  overflowed 

The  house,  the  bams,  the  gilded  vane. 

And  drowned  the  upland  and  the  plain, 

Through  which  the  oak-trees,  broad  and  high, 

Like  phantom  ships  went  drifting  by; 
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And,  hidden  behind  a  watery  screen, 
The  sun  unseen,  or  only  seen 
As  a  faint  pallor  in  the  sky; — 
Thus  cold  and  cheerless  and  gray, 
The  morn  of  that  autumnal  day, 
As  if  reluctant  to  begin,    . 
Dawned  on  the  silent  Sudbury  Inn. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow* 

Exercise  I. 

1.  Use  day  as  the  unit  subject  and  the  rain  as  the 
description  of  a  kind  of  day. 

2.  Write  an  original  story,  using  an  incident  with  the 
setting — a  rainy  day. 

Whatever  your  plot  scene  may  be,  arrange  your  facts 
under  proper  story  divisions. 

Remember  that  the  divisions  of  a  story  are:  (i)  The 
introduction.  (2)  The  plot.  (3)  The  conclusion  or 
climax. 

Exercise  II. 

I.  Name  five  scenes  in  the  poem. 

'2.  Name  the  xmits  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

3.  Name  the  descriptive  words. 

Study  I :  Outline  Analysis, 
(story  divisions  of  material.) 

Placement : 

1.  Time.    A  day  in  autumn. 

2.  Incident.    A  rain. 
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Plot  scene: 

The  falling  rain,  (i)  How  it  rained.  (2)  The  effect 
of  the  rain.  These  form  the  plot  of  the  stanza — they 
represent  action. 

Climax: 

The  after  effects  of  the  rain — ^its  influence  shown  on 
sky,  earth,  people,  and  place. 

Ethical  teaching:  ''Behind  the  clouds  the  sim  is  still 
shining." 

Study  n. 

Study  the  following : 

Try  to  form  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  a  gloomy,  rainy 
day.  Then  think  of  an  original  inddent  you  might  in- 
troduce as  a  story  plot  appropriate  to  a  rainy  day. 

The  scene  you  are  to  describe  may  be  (i)  an  outside 
scene;  (2)  an  interior  scene.  In  the  interior  scene  you 
could  imagine  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  (i)  making  candy; 
(2)  playing  games;  (3)  reading  aloud.  If  an  interior 
scene,  suggest  the  out-of-door  gloom  and  contrast  it  with 
the  cheer  indoors. 


LESSON  LXXVI. 

Snow-Flakes. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken^ 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken, 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow.  ^ 
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Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expression, 

Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  confession, 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 

The  grief  it  feels. 

* 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air, 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair,  • 

Long  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded, 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  field. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfdlaw, 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2.  Name  the  descriptive  words. 

3.  Name  the  scenes. 

4.  Write  an  original  story  in  which  you  make  the 
setting  of  the  story  falling  snow-flak6s. 


LESSON  LXXVII. 

A  SNOW-STORM. 

"Snow-Bomid,"  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  is  a 
faithful  description  of  a  winter  scene  familiar  in  the 
country  surrounding  the  author's  home  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  a  description  of  a  snow-storm  and  its  place- 
ment is  New  England. 

Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light 
The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 


/ 
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A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm  , 

And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 

As  zigzag,  wavering  to  and  fro, 

Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winged  snow; 

And  ere  the  early  bedtime  came 

The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame, 

And  through  the  glasg  the  clothes-line  posts 

Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ^osts. 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on: 

The  morning  broke  without  a  sun; 

In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 

Of  Nature's  geometric  signs, 

In  starry  flake  and  pellicle, 

All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell; 

And,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 

We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown. 

On  nothing  we  coidd  call  our  own. 

Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 

The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament. 

No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below, — 

A  universe  of  sky  and  snow! 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvellous  shapes;  strange  domes  and  towers 

Rose  up  where  sty  or  corn-crib  stood. 

Or  garden  wall,  or  belt  of  wood; 

A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush-pile  showed, 

A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road. 

— From  "  Snow-Bound,*^  by  J,  G,  Whittier. 

Exercise. 

!•  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  descriptive  words. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  vitalized  words. 

4.  Name  the  points  of  comparison. 


r 
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5.  Make  the  new  words,  or  the  words  newly  appKed, 
a  part  of  your  vocabulary. 

Study:  The  Feature-Points  of  the  Poem  Outlined 

BY  Divisions  of  Time. 

Early  eveniog. 

*'Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light." 

How  is  the  word  "unwarmed"  used? 

How  does  it  apply  to  "sunset"? 

How  is  it  connected  with  the  next  sentence,  "The 
gray  day  darkened  into  night "  ? 

Mark  how  it  heralds  the  story  told  of  the  night. 

Study  the  following  unit  phrases  and  sentences  and 
find  the  vitalized  words:  "A  night  made  hoary,"  "whirl- 
dance,"  "blinding  storm,"  "zigzag  wavering,"  "winged 
snow,"  "early  bedtime,"  "white  drift  piled,"  "window- 
frame,"  "the  clothes-line  posts,"  "sheeted  ghosts." 

Night. 
"All  night  long  the  storm  roared  on." 

First  morning. 

"The  morning  broke  without  a  sim." 

What  the  day  revealed:  "Tiny  spheniles  traced  with 
lines,"  "Nature's  geometric  signs,"  "starry  flake," 
^' hoary  meteor." 

Second  morning. 

"A  world  unknown,"  "the  glistening  wonder,"  "walls 
of  the  firmament,"  "no  cloud  above,"  "no  earth  be- 
low," "imiverse  of  sky  and  snow,"  "old  familiar  sights," 
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"marvellous  shapes,"  "strange  domes,"  "towers,** 
"com-crib  stood,"  "garden  wall,"  "belt  of  wood,'* 
"smooth  white  mound,"  "brush-pfle,"  "fenceless  drift/* 

Exercise. 

Describe  a  snow-storm.  Use  the  descriptive  points 
and  the  time  divisions  of  the  scene.  You  can  introduce 
a  character  and  locate  the  story. 


LESSON  LXXVin. 

THE  OCEAN. 

A  study  of  the  ocean  is  as  interesting  and  fascinating 
as  that  of  the  land.  No  feature  of  the  earth  is  more 
awe-inspiring,  whether  it  is  viewed  from  the  shore  or 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship  a  thousand  miles  from  port. 

I.  The  ocean  is  the  earth's  great  demonstration  of 
the  phenomenon  of  (i)  movement  (action) 
which  never  ceases,  (2)  of  ponderous  velocity 
and  force  which  nothing  can  resist,  (3)  of  form 
and  color  ever  changing,  (4)  of  mystery  which 
never  finally  unfolds. 

II.  Its  study  cannot  fail  (i)  to  excite  and  stimulate 
the  imagination,  (2)  to  arouse  feelings  of  rever- 
ence, (3)  to  kindle  a  desire  to  know  what  under- 
lies, at  whatever  depth,  its  placid,  sun-shot 
surface  or  wild,  tumultuous  billows. 
There  are  (i)  its  tides,  (2)  its  currents,  (3)  its 
waves,  (4)  its  living  creatures,  (5)  its  vegeta- 
tion, (6)  its  unexplored  depths  which  rays  of 
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Kght  never  brighten.  You  should  find  words 
that  will  accurately  portray  the  picture  you 
wish  to  present,  that  is,  words  which  vital- 
ize it  so  that  what  is  seen  by  the  eye  is  realized 
by  the  mind. 

in.  So  choose  your  words  as  to  suggest  wonder  and 
reverence,  and  to  define  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  ocean,  and  portray  realistically 
its  terror.  Make  your  composition  or  story 
so  graphic,  so  vivid,  so  realistic  as  to  carry 
your  reader  with  you,  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  wide  sea.  Here  are  suggestions  for 
word  pictures.  Each  imit  has  a  story  in  itself, 
and  while  you  may  not  be  able  to  write  a 
story  on  each  unit  idea,  you  are  able  to  ar- 
range these  units  in  a  natural  description  of 
the  ocean.  As  you  write,  form  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  what  each  unit  represents;  that  is,  try 
to  visualize  each  one. 

IV.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  use  the  most 
vivid,  realistic,  vitalized  language.  You  ask 
how?  By  finding  the  meaning  of  each  imit 
and  each  word  that  describes  it,  and  then  by 
practising  how  to  put  your  words  into  correct 
phrases  and  sentences  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject. You  are  to  increase  your  vocabulary 
daily.  A  vocabulary  of  broad  scope  and  quality 
is  essential.  You  will  need  it  in  any  position 
you  may  have  in  life,  whether  in  the  home  or 
in  the  business  world. 
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Study  I. 

Think  of  the  ocean  as: 

I.  Covering  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
dividing  it  into  two  vast  halves;  (i)  separat- 
ing continent  from  continent  and  island  from 
island,  yet  the  broad  highway  from  one  to 
the  other;  (2)  stretching  its  pathless  expanse 
north,  south,  east,  or  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  beyond. 

II.  The  gigantic  plaything  of  the  winds  (i)  ruffling 
its  surface  into  tiny  ripples,  (2)  or  beating  it 
into  foam-tipped  waves,  (3)  or  pounding  and 
crushing  it  into  billows  that  rise  and  rear, 
rush  and  fall,  or  break,  with  deafening  roar 
and  furious  impact. 

m.  Fair  and  beautiful  to  gaze  upon  when  (i)  winds 
are  light  and  skies  are  blue,  (2)  sunlight 
showers  gleam  and  glance  and  sparkle  on  the 
peaceful  waters. 

rV.  Terrible  (i)  when  the  mad  hurricarte  rages  and 
the  cloud-darkened  and  driven  atmosphere 
lowers  threateningly,  (2)  when  black  cavern- 
like  hollows  form  between  two  towering  walls 
of  ink-hued  water  and  all  the  world  is  blotted 
out  by  streaming  rain  or  treacherous  fog. 

V.  The  highway  of  the  nations  (i)  when  weighted 
ships  ply  its  waters  for  trade,  (2)  or  carry 
traffic  and  people,  (3)  or  when  proud  navies 
plough  its  waters  for  the  protection  of  nations. 
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Think  of: 

1.  The  snow-white  sails  outspread  to  catch  the 
baffing  or  favorable  breeze,  bearing  to  peaceful  ports 
the  rich  products  of  farms,  mines,  mills,  and  workshops. 

2.  The  ship's  throbbing  engine  and  propeUing  screw 
forcing  a  way  through  opposing  winds  and  tides. 

3.  The  mighty  ships  of  war,  frigate  or  dreadnought, 
destroyer  or  submarine,  whose  aim  is  destruction  and 
death. 

These  feature-points  furnish  lessons  to  be  added  to 
complete  the  sea's  story. 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  study. 

2.  Name  the  word-pictures  in  the  study. 

3.  Describe  in  a  composition  what  you  have  learned 
from  this  study. 

Study  n. 

The  better  to  understand  and  remember  what  you 
learn,  use  an  outline  of  the  following  kind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classifying  what  you  know  about  the  ocean: 

I.    Subject:  Name  of  ocean 

II.    Elements  of  interest:  Weather  conditions 


(or  temperature  of  water,  etc.). 

m.    Life  in  action:  On  or  in  the  water 

(sailing  of  boats  and  ships). 

rV.    How  used: 

Note  carefully  these  divisions  and  fill  them  in.    You 
are  at  liberty  to  enlarge  the  outline  to  any  extent  that 
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will  suit  your  purpose.  Learn  all  you  can  from  geography, 
history,  dictionaries,  cyclopaedias,  and  books  of  travel. 
Classify  them  by  topic.    File  them  intelligently. 

Exercise. 

1.  Describe  an  ocean  scene  witnessed  from  the  shore 
or  on  the  water,  first  of  all  outlining  your  thoughts. 

2.  Write  a  story  presenting  one  special  feature  of  the 
ocean,  (i)  You  might  choose  an  ocean  animal  and  make 
it  tell  its  life-story.  (2)  With  great  effect  you  might 
make  the  ocean  the  setting  or  background  or  placement 
of  the  animal's  capture,  being  careful  to  picture  the  con- 
dition of  the  ocean,  whether  calm  or  stormy,  free  from 
ice  or  covered  with  it.  (3)  An  interesting  story  could 
be  told  about  a  ship — a  trader,  a  liner,  a  war-ship,  or  a 
submarine — ^worked  out  carefully. 

For  the  purpose  of  vitalization  and  picturesqueness 
do  not  omit  such  features  as  the  following:  (i)  Calm  or 
rough  sea.  (2)  Fine  weather  or  foul  with  wind,  rain,  or 
snow.  (3)  Danger  from  fogs,  storms,  ice,  collisions, 
rocks,  currents.  (4)  Strain  of  parts  from  the  buffetings 
of  storms,  or  overflowing  seas,  or  pressure  of  ice.  (5) 
Narrow  escape  from  wreck.    (6)  Safe  arrival  in  port. 

Some  one  person  on  board  ship  might  be  made  the 
chief  character,  in  which  case  the  ocean  and  the  ship 
would  be  a  double  setting  or  placement. 
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LESSON  LXXDC. 

THE  SEA. 
The  sinking  moon: 

The  splendor  of  the  sinking  moon 

Deserts  the  silent  bay; 
The  mountain-isles  loom  large  and  faint, 

Folded  in  shadows  gray, 
And  the  lights  of  land  are  setting  stars 

That  soon  will  pass  away. 

Voice  of  the  midnight  sea: 

O  boatman,  cease  thy  mellow  song ! 

O  minstrel,  drop  thy  lyre ! 
Let  us  hear  the  voice  of  the  midnight  sea, 

Let  us  speak  as  the  waves  inspire. 
While  the  plashy  dip  of  the  languid  oar 

Is  a  furrow  of  silver  fire. 

Beauty  of  the  sea: 

Day  cannot  make  thee  half  so  fair. 

Nor  the  stars  of  eve  so  dear: 
The  arms  that  clasp  and  the  breast  that  keeps, 

They  tell  me  thou  art  near, 
And  the  perfect  beauty  of  thy  face 

In  thy  murmured  words  I  hear. 

Ethical  thought: 

The  lights  of  land  have  dropped  below 

The  vast  and  glimmering  sea; 
The  world  we  leave  is  a  tale  that  is  told, — 

A  fable,  that  cannot  be. 
There  is  no  life  in  the  sphery  dark 

But  the  love  in  thee  and  me ! 

— Bayard  Taylor. 
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Exercise  I. 

1.  Study  the  poem  in  connection  with  the  lesson  on 
the  ocean.  Find  the  unit  ideas,  name  them,  then  make 
a  Kst  of  the  descriptive  words  or  phrases. 

2.  Upon  what  idea  is  the  poem  built?  In  this,  as  in 
other  lessons,  make  the  words  a  part  of  your  vocabulary, 
and  use  as  many  of  them  as  are  necessary  when  you 
write  your  composition  or  story. 

3.  Write  a  story  using  the  ideas  of  the  poem.  You 
have  a  definite  (i)  placement,  (2)  location.  You  have 
suggested  (i)  persons,  (2)  voices,  (3)  sentiments,  (4)  action. 

Exercise  n. 

The  poem  contains  distinct  features  suitable  for  a 
story  setting.  What  are  they?  Write  the  story  of  the 
poem. 

Study. 

I.  In  the  sea  there  are  depths  fathomed  and  un- 
fathomed.  These  depths  are  (i)  peopled  with 
every  form  and  fashion  of  Uving  thing  from 
hugest  whale  to  tiniest  atoms  of  life  numbering 
myriads  or  millions  in  a  square  inch  of  water; 
(2)  festooned  and  gardened  with  vine-like  and 
flower-like  vegetation  of  every  conceivable 
form  and  color;  (3)  dark  with  the  darkness  of 
everlasting  night,  where  even  the  fish  are  blind. 
From  these  depths  men  draw  food  for  their 
himger,  oil  for  their  machinery,  and  sealskin 
for  their  clothing. 


Id 
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II.  On  the  surface  of  the  sea  there  is(i)  the  wonderful 
gorgeous  sunrise  or  sunset,  reflecting  the  flam- 
ing skies,  blood-red,  golden,  cerulean,  dimpling, 
glittering,  swelling  and  subsiding  splendor  with 
every  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  deep;  (2)  won- 
drously  bewitching  when  the  glare  of  day  has 
passed  and  the  full  moon  and  the  vast  array 
of  the  starry  heavens  are  pictured  as  in  a 
mirror — the  moonbeams  shaping  a  pathway  of 
silver  over  the  waves  and  the  starbeams 
glistening  and  trembling  Uke  points  of  white 
flame! 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  facts  you  have  learned  from  the  study, 
numbering  them  i,  2,  3,  etc. 

2.  Copy  the  phrases  which  you  could  name  word 
pictures. 

3.  Name  the  units  found  in  the  lesson. 

4.  What  words  will  you  add  to  your  vocabulary? 

5.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  tell  all  that  the 
lesson  teaches  you.  Use  the  vocabulary  you  have 
learned  from  a  study  of  the  lesson. 


LESSON  LXXX. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "HESPERUS." 
X.  The  schooner. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 
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2.  Skipper  and  daughter.  I 

And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter. 
To  bear  him  company. 

3.  Description  of  the  daughter. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

4.  Description  of  the  skipper. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

5.  A  sailor. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 

Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  Main, 
"I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port. 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  1 " 

6.  The  skipper  scorns  the  warning. 

The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

7.  The  wind. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  northeast, 

8.  The  snqw. 

The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 
And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 
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9.  Storm  strikes  the  vessel. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

ro.  The  skipper  speaks  to  his  daughter. 

"  Come  hither  1  come  hither  1  my  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

11.  The  skipper  protects  his  daughter. 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Against  the  stinging  blast; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

12.  The  daughter's  alarm. 

"O  father!  I  hear  the  church  bells  ring. 
Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?" 

13.  The  skipper's  assurances. 

"  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast  I " 
And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

14.  The  daughter  again  speaks. 

"O  father !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns. 
Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?" 

1$.  The  skipper's  reply. 

"  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea  1 "  - 

16.  The  daughter  speaks  again. 

"O  father !  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 
Oh  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
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17.  The  father  does  not  answer. 

But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 
A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 
With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 

The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

x8.  The  daughter  in  prayer. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave, 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

19.  The  night  and  the  ship. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear. 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  sound  came  from  the  land; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

20.  The  breakers  and  the  crew. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

21.  The  ship  struck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side, 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 
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Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 

With  the  mast  went  by  the  board; 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 

Ho !  Ho !  the  breakers  roared ! 

22.  Daybreak  and  the  daughter. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

23.  The  ethical  centre. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus , 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow ! 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this. 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe ! 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  the  units  in  the  poem. 

2.  Name  the  word  pictures. 

3.  Outline  the  story  of  the  poem  under  the  following 
divisions:  (i)  Unit  used  as  the  basis  of  the  poem.  (2) 
Characters.  (3)  Feature-points.  (4)  Scenes.  (5)  Situa- 
tions.   (6)  Incidents.    (7)  Climax. 

4.  Write  a  story  based  upon  one  of  the  unit  ideas. 
Develop  it  as  your  ingenuity  suggests.  First  outline 
your  material  imder  story  divisions,  then  write  from  the 
outline. 
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Collateral  Reading. 

"The  Sea,"  by  Bryan  Waller  Procter. 
"Crossing  the  Bar/'  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennjrson. 
"Shipwrecked,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
"Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,"  by  Lord  Byron. 
"The  Ship  that  Found  Itself,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

LESSON  LXXXI. 

MOUNTAINS. 

I.  A  study  of  mountains  elevates  the  mind  to  an 

appredation  of  grandeur  and  stirs  the  imagina- 
tion, creating  (i)  a  desire  to  know  what  secrets 
their  depths  hold,  (2)  what  occupies  their  vast 
spaces,  (3)  what  views  their  heights  afford. 

II.  Mountains  furnish  a  wealth  of  material  for  the 

study  of  (i)  their  resources,  (2)  the  endless 
variety  of  their  form  and  color. 

Study  I. 

The  mountains  are  like  rocky  walls  piled  high. 
I.    Their   soaring  peaks   are  forest-clad  or  rock- 
bound.    Many  a  peak  is  snow-capped  among 
or  above  the  clouds. 

II.  They  stand  like  towering  citadels,  as  if  to  de- 

fend the  world,  or  like  monumental  altars 
before  which  men  bow  in  veneration. 

III.  They  are  wondrously  rich  in  color — the  glint  of 

metal  and  mineral,  the  forest  green  or  purple. 
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Through  all  the  ages  they  have  been  monu- 
ments of  power  and  majesty, 
(i)  The  sun  floods  them  with  its  oceans  of  light 
— ^its  crimson  and  gold,  its  hues  of  amethyst 
and  sapphire.  (2)  The  splendors  of  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  lend  them  charm  and 
beauty.  Wmter  garbs  them  in  snowy  white- 
ness and  crowns  them  with  diadems  of  icy 
jewelry. 

Study  n. 

The  moxmtains  are  mighty  storehouses  of  treasure — 
keepers  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  nations. 

I.  From  their  hoMmdlt^  forests  millions  of  men  build 
their  homes  and  furnish  them,  and  take  their 
oak  and  maple  for  decorative  arts  and  less 
costly  wood  for  warmth  and  comfort.  Sea- 
craft  of  every  size  and  in  every  nation  owe 
their  building  to  the  forests  and  mineral 
wealth  of  the  mountains. 

II.  Their  granite  arms  stretch  wide  as  if  to  embrace 
states  and  nations  in  a  mighty  welcome. 
Their  overpowering  immensity  is  a  theme  for 
poets  and  painters.  Their  secrets  of  depth, 
of  silence,  of  wizard  charm  ^'nd  lure,  are  the 
problems  still  of  all  men.  They  are  the  glory 
of  the  green  earth,  as  the  stars  are  of  the  blue 
sky. 

Exercise. 

I.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  paragraph  and  each 
subdivision  of  a  paragraph. 
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2.  As  you  explain,  think  of  the  mountains  you  have 
studied  in  geography  and  give  a  placement  to  the  de- 
scriptive point. 

3.  Write  compositions  based  on  what  you  have  learned 
from  Study  I  and  Study  11. 

Study  ni:  Outline  Study  of  Phrases. 

Subject — mountains. 

1.  Rocky  walls. 

2.  Soaring  peaks. 

3.  Snow-capped. 

4.  Among  the  clouds. 

5.  Like  towering  citadels. 

6.  Like  monmnental  altars. 

7.  Wondrously  rich  in  color  scheme,  in  timber^  and 
mineral  wealth. 

Descriptive  features  and  phrases. 

8.  Treasure-houses. 

9.  Crowned  with  diadems. 

10.  Icy  jewelry. 

11.  Granite  arms. 

12.  Overpowering  immensity,  majesty. 

13.  Dreams  of  poets  and  painters. 

14.  Wizard  charm  and  lure. 

15.  The  glory  of  the  earth. 

Exercise. 

I.  Write  a  composition  using  the  descriptive  terms 
above.  Do  not  attempt  their  use  until  you  understand 
their  meaning  and  application  to  the  subject  studied. 
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2.  First  find  the  unit,  then  the  word  or  phrase  that 
describes  it.  Find  the  terms  that  suggest  a  comparison 
or  likeness.  Find  the  word  or  phrase  that  suggests  a 
great  thought  brought  out  by  the  study. 

3.  It  requires  a  vivid,  vitalized  vocabulary  to  describe 
mountains  properly.  Learn  the  vocabulary  that  belongs 
to  mountain  description.  Then  see  how  that  vocabu- 
lary fits  into  a  description  of  a  sunset  or  a  sunrise. 
Find  the  meaning  of  the  descriptive  words  as  well  as  the 
units  of  the  lesson.  Refer  to  your  dictionary  and  write 
all  the  meanings  so  that  you  will  know  how  to  apply 
them  in  your  descriptions.  Make  them  a  part  of  your 
personal  vocabulary. 

LESSON  LXXXII. 

MOUNTAIN  FEATURES. 

Outlines  for  Descriptions. 

Consider: 

I.    Their  vastness: 

Coimtless  acres  stretching  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface. 

II.    Their  height: 

Towering  skyward  many  thousands  of  feet, 
their  serrated  summits  outlined  against  the 
heavens. 

III.  .  Their  peaks : 

Crested  with  forests,  brown  and  green;  or  bare, 
with  rocks  untouched  with  verdure;  or 
capped  with  snow  and  ice. 
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IV.    Their  valleys : 

Wild  woodlands  or  verdant  fields;  grass 
of  various  shades  of  green;  the  earth  where 
exposed  brown  and  black. 

V.    Their  ridges : 

Showing  broken  and  irregular  against  the  sky. 

VI.    Their  forests : 

Clothing  the  slopes  from  base  to  summit, 
fragrant  with  breath  of  fir,  pine,  and  wild 
flower. 

VII.    Their  foothills: 

Rounded  or  sharpened,  steep  or  sloping; 
patched  with  the  green  of  grass  and  tree,  or 
clad  with  brush  and  sapling  with  many  a 
wild  flower;  cherishing  within  the  riches  of 
a  continent. 

VIII.    Their  impressiveness : 

Majestic,  bold,  dominating,  delicately  beauti- 
ful, or  imposing  and  splendid. 

IX.    Their  silence : 

Awe-inspiring;  broken  only  by  rustle  of  leaves, 
by  rush  of  wind,  by  murmur  of  stream  or 
roar  of  waterfall,  by  hum  of  insects  and 
songs  of  birds,  by  soimd  of  miner's  pick  and 
logger's  saw. 

X.    Their  colors : 

The  dark  greens  of  trees,  the  lighter  greens  of 
grass,  the  smiling  tints  of  flowers  and  flower- 
ing shrubs;  the  spotless,  dazzling  white  of 
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everlasting  snow  and  ice  in  contrast  with  the 
sombre  hues  of  forests  of  pine  and  fir;  here 
and  there  marked  by  signs  of  outcropping 
mineral  or  metal:  the  black  of  coal  or  the 
red  of  iron;  and,  over  all,  the  gorgeous 
splendors  of  rising  and  setting  suns,  or  the 
milder  beauty  of  the  fxill  moon's  silver 
lustre. 

XI.    Their  watercourses: 

Springs  that  bubble  imceasingly;  transparent 
streamlets  that  creep  and  whisper  through 
the  brush  and  wild  grass,  leap  from  ledge 
to  lower  ledge,  curve  around  the  interpos- 
ing rocks,  glide  softly  or  rush  swiftly  to  swell 
the  mighty  rivers  that  feed  the  mightier 
ocean. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  description  of  a  range  of  moimtains,  using  the 
above  feature  divisions  and  their  descriptive  points. 
Before  writing: 

1.  Gonmiit  to  memory  the  description  of  each  unit, 
and  so  fix  it  in  your  mind  as  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

2.  Study  the  progressive  arrangement.    See  how  one 
thought  leads  to  another, 

3.  Study  the  descriptive  features  imtil  you  form  a 
mental  picture  of  each  imit. 
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LESSON  LXXXIII. 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

I.    Placement :  New  Hampshire. 
II.    Descriptive  features: 

1.  They  are:  (i)  Great  masses  of  granite,  overlaid 

with  mica-slate,  the  lower  ranges  covered 
with  forests.  (2)  Remote  from  the  busy- 
world.    (3)  Unsuited  for  cultivation. 

2.  There  are:  (i)  Glens,  rivulets,  wild  verdure. 

(2)  Cloud  banks  covering  their  sunmiits. 

3.  There  are:   (i)    Bracing  atmosphere.     (2)   A 

wonderful  scenic  effect  near  and  far. 

From  their  sununits  you  have  a  magnificent  and  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  cloud  and  sunshine  creating 
charming  effects  in  light  and  color.  Stretched  out  below 
you  are  beautiful  diversified  landscapes  showing  towns 
and  villages,  hills  and  moimtain  ranges,  valleys  and 
dales,  rivers  winding  in  and  out  through  the  lower  lands, 
all  changing  and  rechanging  in  their  aspect  at  various 
seasons  and  weather  conditions. 

Study  your  geography  for  information  as  to  their 
sources  of  interest  for  the  man  of  business  and  the  man 
of  pleasure.  Adventures  in  himting,  fishing,  mining, 
etc.,  and  pleasure- taking  at  the  summer  resorts,  will 
give  you  attractive  material  for  compositions. 

Story  Helps. 

There  are  legends  connected  with  mountains.  Recall 
what  legends  you  have  read,  and  use  one  as  an  in- 
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ddent  in  your  composition  or  story.  For  instance, 
there  are  legends  to  the  effect  that  (i)  an  Indian  chief 
and  his  squaw  were  once  borne  to  the  mountain's  sum- 
mit on  a  great  whirlwind,  (2)  that  a  wizard  king  used 
to  talk  to  the  spirit  folks  (imaginary  people)  who  lived 
in  the  mountains.  These  are  only  legends,  but  they  are 
subjects  which  your  imagination  can  use  as  plot  sub- 
jects with  moimtain  descriptions.  You  are  to  base  your 
composition  or  stories  (i)  on  real  facts,  and  (2)  then  on 
imaginary  incidents. 

Exercise. 

1.  Write  a  composition  descriptive  of  the  White 

Mountains. 

2.  Write  a  story  in  which  you  develop  a  plot  founded 

on  imaginary  incidents.  If  based  on  facts,  re- 
late how  you  or  some  one  else  climbed  a  moun- 
tain. Tell  (i)  what  was  seen,  (2)  what  hap- 
pened, (3)  what  thoughts  were  inspired  by  the 
trip,  (4)  what  was  found  along  the  way.  Use 
any  plot  incident  of  interest  dealing  with  a 
description  of,  or  based  upon  a  study  of,  moim- 
tains. 

Collateral  Reading. 

"The  Great  Carbuncle"    1 

'*The  Ambitious  Guest"    \  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

''The  Great  Stone  Face" 
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LESSON  LXXXIV. 

GROUP  STUDIES— I. 

1.  A  Morning  Scene. 

2.  A  Good-Night  Scene. 

3.  A  Departure  from  Home. 

4.  A  Return  Home. 

Study  I. 

A  morning  scene  is  broad  in  scope.  It  may  be  a  scene 
at  dawn,  or  later  in  the  morning.  The  time  of  day  gives 
the  story  its  true  placement.  It  may  be  an  indoor  or 
an  outdoor  scene.  It  may  be  a  scene  of  still  life — ^where 
there  is  no  action — or  it  may  be  a  scene  where  action  or 
activity  is  a  feature. 

Exercise  I. 

Think  of  a  morning  breaking  over  a  landscape,  where 
trees  are  touched  with  golden  tints  and  the  atmosphere 
seems  radiant  in  warm  colors,  then  think  of  sheep  and 
cattle  beside  a  stream  of  water,  drinking,  and  birds 
carolling  in  the  trees  close  by.  Think  of  a  boy  fishing  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  as  the  sun  rises,  or  of  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman  riding  along  a  pretty  stretch  of 
woods,  with  the  sim  smiling  in  and  out  among  the  trees. 
When  you  have  visualized  the  scene  you  have  chosen 
it  will  not  be  a  hard  task  for  you  to  think  of  some  in- 
teresting features  on  which  to  base  a  story. 

Exercise  U. 

Describe  a  morning  scene  and  bring  into  it:  (i)  A  sweet 
child  face  pressed  against  the  window-pane,  her  face 
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aglow  with  the  sun.  Make  the  child  a  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful picture.  (2)  A  woman  feeding  the  birds  or  the 
chickens.  (3)  A  man  leading  his  dog  along  a  road,  or 
letting  down  the  bars  leading  to  the  pasture.  (4)  Men 
in  groups  or  singly,  making  their  way  to  work  with  their 
dinner-pails  or  walking  for  exercise. 

You  can  think  of  many  other  scenes  to  introduce 
into  an  early  morning  scene.    What  are  they? 

Study  n. 

A  good-night  scene  is  differently  studied,  (i)  It  may 
be  inside  or  outside.  (2)  If  outside  let  the  moon  play  a 
part  in  the  scene  either  by  shining  brightly  or  by  hiding 
her  face.  (3)  If  it  is  indoors  there  are  almost  unlimited 
incidents  and  scenes. 

There  may  be:  (i)  the  separation  of  the  family  circle 
for  the  night,  the  fun,  the  frolic,  the  good-night  kisses; 

(2)  the  mother  reading  to  her  children;  (3)  the  father 
closing  up  the  house,  etc. 

Study  m. 

1.  A  departure  from  home  calls  into  play  your  imagina- 
tion whether  it  takes  place  in  the  home,  at  a  station 
or  steamboat  wharf.    It  requires  (i)  a  scene,  (2)  people, 

(3)  incidents. 

Bring  out  the  following  points:  (i)  What  required  the 
departure?  (2)  What  afects  the  departure?  (3)  What 
takes  place  after  the  departure? 

2.  The  return  home  might  include  incidents  showing: 
(i)  upon  What  the  event  is  based,  (2)  the  actual  scene 
presented,  (3)  the  feeling  inspired  by  the  meeting.  Name 
some  incidents  based  on  a  reunion. 
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LESSON  LXXXV. 
GROUP  STUDIES— II. 

Summer  Outmgs. 

1.  On  Land. 

2.  On  Sea. 

Study  I. 

Your  outing  might  be  in  the  mountains,  far  away  from 
the  busy  crowd,  nearer  the  blue  sky,  in  the  sweet,  fresh, 
exhilarating  air.  (i)  In  the  cool,  shady  woods,  on  the 
bank  of  a  tumbling,  murmuring  trout  stream,  or  (2)  on 
the  mountainside  with  its  dense  forests,  noisy  waterfalls, 
echoes,  silences. 

Study  n. 

Again  your  outing  might  be  by  the  sea,  with  the  smell 
of  the  salt  in  the  air,  the  swish  and  rush  of  the  foaming 
waters  against  the  sand  or  among  the  piers. 

1.  Think  of  (i)  the  sea  as  calm,  (2)  the  cool  breezes, 
(3)  the  lapping  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  (4)  the  foam- 
ing white  caps  as  the  water  recedes  from  the  shore. 

2.  Think  of  the  ruffled  sea  (i)  when  the  waves  break 
on  the  beach  below  the  cliffs,  (2)  when  the  roaring  bil- 
lows rise  and  fall  in  dark-green  masses. 

3.  Think  of  the  ships  of|  all  sizes  ploughing  the  sea, 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  distance  increases 
until  they  finally  disappear  from  sight. 

4.  Think  of  the  small  boats:  the  rowboat,  the  sailboat, 
the  canoe.  See  them  flitting  hither  and'  thither  like 
sea-gulls  on  the  water's  surface. 
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5.  Think  of  the  difference  between  a  seaside  and  a  sea- 
side resort.  The  one  suggests  quiet,  the  other  excite- 
ment. The  one  may  not  be  peopled,  but  the  other 
suggests  a  throng  and  activity.  In  the  seaside  resort 
think  of  the  hotels,  the  cottages,  the  streets,  the  avenues, 
the  shops,  the  places  of  amusement,  the  sidewalk,  the 
board  walk,  the  sandy  beach,  the  vehicles,  and  the  peo- 
ple singly  or  in  groups. 

Exercise. 

I.  Write  a  composition  based  on  a  seaside  resort; 
that  is,  give  the  placement  as  the  seashore.  If  possible 
use  a  personal  experience.  Write  naturally.  Choose 
your  English  with  such  accuracy  and  appropriateness  as 
will  enable  you  to  construct  a  vivid  realistic  picture  of 
the  scene  you  describe. 

Study  m. 

I.  Let  your  outing  take  the  form  of  an  ocean  voyage. 
(i)  With  a  vast  expanse  of  waters  all  around,  sometimes 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  sometimes  convulsed  into' 
towering  foam-tipped  hills  of  water  with  black-shadowed 
valleys  between.  (2)  When  still  and  calm  the  water  is 
like  a  sheet  of  glass,  smooth  and  glistening.  In  its 
clear  waters  might  be  reflected  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky 
or  the  masses  of  shadowing  clouds.  (3)  White  caps  dot 
the  blue  surface.  (4)  Sea-gulls  fly  above  the  waters  or 
glide  in  its  calm  surface.  (5)  Porpoises  are  seen.  (6) 
Sharks  often  follow  the  ship.  (7)  Sometimes  aji  immense 
whale  spouts  far  above  the  waters  like  a  fountain,  its 
head  and  tail  appearing  alternately  above  the  water. 
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(8)  Ships  are  sighted  near,  pass,  and  then  disappear. 

(9)  The  coast-lines  seem  like  misty  fogs  or  clouds  as 
dimly  outlined  far  away.  (10)  Lighthouses  are  passed 
and  in  the  night  are  brilliant  beacon-lights.  (11)  The 
buoys  whistle  and  moan  as  they  are  tossed  about  by 
the  waters  giving  their  warnings.  (12)  On  a  moonlight 
night  the  moon  casts  a  pretty  sheen  on  the  waters. 
(13)  On  a  starry  night  the  stars  twinkle  and  sparkle  and 
the  waters  catch  their  reflection. 

2.  Think  of  a  storm  at  sea.  No  more  awe-inspiring 
scene  exists  in  nature,  (i)  Seen  from  the  shore  the 
mighty  waves  in  long,  swelling  lines  rush  toward  the 
beach  or  cliffs  and  break  away  only  to  return  with  added 
fury  and  force.  (2)  Seen  from  a  ship  it  is  more  thrilling. 
(a)  The  ship  is  tossed  about;  (6)  waves  dash  against  its 
sides;  (c)  spray  covers  the  deck;  {d)  mists  fill  the  spaces; 
(e)  fog-horns  blow  continually. 

3.  Think  of  scenes  natural  to  shipboard  (passenger- 
ships):  (i)  The  music.  (2)  The  promenade  on  deck. 
(3)  Passengers  in  steamer-chairs.  (4)  Luncheon  served 
on  deck  before  noon;  tea  on  deck  late  in  the  afternoon. 
(5)  The  people  assembled  and  singly  placed. 

Exercise.  , 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  an  ocean 
voyage.  Imagine  yourself  on  shipboard  and  think  of 
daily  experiences.  Tell  what  you  would  naturally  see 
and  do.    Use  the  feature-points  given  in  the  lesson. 
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LESSON  LXXXVI. 

GROUP  STUDIES— III. 

I.  A  Walk. 
2^  A  Drive. 

3.  A  Canoeing  Trip. 

4.  An  Excursion. 

Study  I. 

If  you  choose  a  walk  for  your  subject: 

1.  Think  where  it  is  to  be  located:  (i)  whether  on  a 
busy  street,  (2)  along  a  quiet  lane,  (3)  in  a  beautiful 
country,  (4)  up  a  mountainside,  (5)  along  an  ocean 
front,  (6)  in  a  park,  (7)  any  one  of  many  locations. 

2.  Think  (i)  where  it  is  to  begin;  (2)  what  it  affords 
along  the  way;  (3)  where  it  ends. 

3.  Think  what  you  will  see  along  the  line  of  walk 
(like  a  line  of  march) :  (i)  what  you  pass — ^beside,  before, 
between,  or  around;  (2)  what  you  see;  (3)  what  you  meet; 
(4)  what  you  think  about. 

4.  Think  of  the  kinds  of  walks:  (i)  the  walk  for  pleas- 
ure; (2)  the  walk  to  business;  (3)  the  walk  on  duty. 
Then  there  is  (a)  the  happy  walk  and  (b)  the  sad  walk; 
(c)  the  animated,  purposeful  walk  and  (d)  the  aimless 
walk. 

5.  Think  of  the  walk  under  a  bright,  simny  sky,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  invigorating,  when  there  is  brightness 
and  cheer  everyw^here,  birds  singing,  flowers  blossoming. 
Contrast  it  with  the  walk  imder  a  cloudy  sky  when 
everything  is  seen  under  a  duU-gray  light,  or  on  a  rainy 
day  when  mud  is  inches  deep,  grass  wet,  etc. 
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Study  n. 

Follow  the  study  of  a  drive  along  the  same  general 
lines  worked  out  in  a  walk. 

Study  m. 

While  a  walk  or  a  drive  is  on  the  land,  a  canoeing 
trip  must  have  the  water  as  placement. 

1.  Decide  on  the  time,  (i)- whether  morning,  (2)  after- 
noon, (3)  or  evening. 

2.  Decide  what  waters,  whether  on  a  lake,  river,  pond, 
or  the  ocean. 

3.  Decide  who  will  occupy  the  canoe — that  is,  the 
people. 

Study  IV. 

An  excursion  may  be  on  land  or  on  water:  (i)  by  train, 
(2)  by  steamer,  (3)  by  automobile,  (4)  by  carriage,  (5) 
by  oxen  and  a  hay-rack,  (6)  or  a  straw  ride  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  mules.  Try  to  think  of  interesting  feature- 
points.  What  would  you  consider  the  most  interesting 
group  given?  Could  you  use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  com- 
position or  story?    If  so,  write  one. 

Exercise  I. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  tell  (i)  where 
you  walked;  (2)  what  you  saw  as  you  walked. 

You  may  be  able  to  devise  an  interesting  incident 
that  occurred  on  your  walk  and  use  it  as  a  feature. 
The  walk  and  what  it  afforded  is  the  basis  of  your  com- 
position. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  the  walk  which  fur- 
nishes the  incidents.    You  may  discover  a  four-leafed 
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clover  on  the  border  of  a  path  along  which  you  walk, 
but  the  clover-leaf  would  have  been  there  if  you  had  not 
discovered  it.  Your  wcUk  enabled  you  to  find  it.  There 
is  a  sunset  over  the  hilltop,  but  it  is  your  walk  that  brings 
you  to  a  place  from  which  you  can  see  it. 

Exercise  11. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  a  walk 
in  the  woods.  Tell  (i)  where  you  went;  (2)  haw  you 
went;  (3)  what  you  saw,  found,  and  did. 

Exercise  m. 

Describe  a  walk  on  a  business  street.  Tell  (i)  why 
you  took  the  walk;  (2)  what  you  saw  as  you  walked; 

(3)  where  the  walk  led,  or  the  outcome  of  the  walk. 
Think  of  the  many  interesting  things  you  noticed:  the 

people  on  the  street,  (i)  what  they  looked  like;  (2)  what 
they  seemed  to  be  doing;  (3)  how  they  were  dressed; 

(4)  whether  they  walked  slowly  or  fast.  Then,  there 
were  the  shops  with  their  interesting  windows.  These 
feature-points  will  vary  according  to  the  time  when  the 
walk  is  taken;  for  instance,  (i)  in  the  morning  people  are 
hurrying  to  their  places  of  business;  (2)  at  noon  they 
are  taking  life  easy;  (3)  at  night  they  are  hurrying  home. 

Exercise  IV. 

Describe  a  walk  up  a  winding  mountain  or  hilly  path. 
Tell  (i)  where  it  was;  (2)  how  you  reached  the  path; 
(3)  what  you  saw  as  you  walked.  This  will  include  the 
landscape  as  it  appeared  while  receding  in  the  distance. 

Perhaps  you  never  knew  before  how  interesting  a 
walk  could  be. 
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LESSON  LXXXVII. 

GROUP  STUDIES— IV. 

1.  A  Landscape. 

2.  Fields  and  Meadows. 

3.  Woodlands. 

Study  I. 

Imagine  a  landscape  giving  a  view  of  a  valley  edged 
by  hills  or  mountains,  with  a  stream  or  river  flowing 
through,  and  a  farmhouse  and  barns,  farm-hands  plough- 
ing, cattle  grazing,  etc. 

Study  U:  Fields  and  Meadows. 

1.  Imagine  a  scene  close  by  the  seashore  where  grass, 
salted  by  the  sea  winds  and  mist-laden  air,  is  a  delicacy 
on  which  cattle  love  to  feed; 

or 

2.  A  hill  slope  topped  with  low  bushes  and  tall  trees; 
or  beautiful  with  daisies,  buttercups,  and  primroses;  or 
rich  with  acres  of  waving  grain; 

or 

3.  Meadows  with  grass  long  and  luxuriant  mingled 
with  blossoming  clover. 

Think  of  the  color  scheme  of  the  green  and  golden 
fields  touched  with  the  tints  of  blue,  brown  and  red. 
Can  you  picture  it  to  yourself? 
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Study  m. 

I.    Woodlands  suggest  (i)  the  cool  of  the  forest; 

(2)  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  spots  covered 

with  wild  flowers;  (3)  nooks  and  rocky  ledges; 

(4)  brooks,  waterfalls,  and  springs. 
A  woodland  scene  is  (i)  affected  by  the  seasons 

and  (2)  may  be  lighted  either  by  the  sun  or 

the  moon. 
Wind  sways  the  trees,  bushes,  and  leaves.     It 

sings  in  the  autunm  and  wails  in  the  winter. 
Storms  in  spring  and  summer  help  vegetation. 

In  winter  they  often  uproot  trees. 
Snow  mantles  the  whole  scene  in  winter  with  a 

cloak  of  pure  white. 
Frosi  tints  the  foliage  of  trees  and  grass,  creating 

a  scene  of  varied,  wondrous  beauty. 
Winter^ s  breathy  with  its  icy  chill  and  blasts,  strips 

the  trees  of  their  leaves  and  turns  the  grass  a 

leaden  brown. 

n.  In  the  woodland  there  may  be  squirrels,  deer,  or 
other  wild  animals. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  a  woodland  J  and  you  can  give  the  scene  life, 
vitalize  it,  by  introducing  people  and  their 
activities. 

Exercise. 

I.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  a  wood- 
land scene.  Use  the  features  referred  to  in  the  lesson 
and  what  they  suggest. 
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2.  Write  a  story  in  which  the  woodland  scene  is  the 
setting.  Outline  it  in  story  divisions  after  you  have 
formed  a  mental  picture  of  what  it  represents. 

3.  In  constructing  your  word-picture  use  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  chosen  with  care  for 
their  value  in  vitalizing  the  pictured  scene  in  order  to 
portray  what  is  true  to  nature. 


LESSON  LXXXVIII. 

GROUP  STUDIES— V. 

1.  A  Business  or  Professional  Man. 

2.  A  Woman  in  the  Home. 

3.  Children  at  Play. 

4.  A  Ball  Game. 

Study  I. 

I.  If  you  write  about  a  business  or  professional  man, 
the  place  of  business  will  furnish  the  setting 
and  give  the  placement,  although  you  could 
give  the  street  or  city  location  as  the  place- 
ment and  the  actual  scene  of  business  activity 
as  the  setting. 

II.  You  first  describe  the  oflfice,  then  the  man  of 
business,  after  which  you  see  him  engaged  in 
his  active  work. 

If  he  is  a  lawyer ,  think  of  him  (i)  as  referring 
to. law-books,  (2)  as  preparing  a  brief,  (3)  as 
consulting  with  clients,  or  (4)  as  writing 
letters. 
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You  could  picture  him  nervously  pacing  the 
floor,  tilting  back  his  chair,  knitting  his 
brow  in  deep  thought,  writing  a  few  minutes, 
then  stopping  to  think.  Infuse  interest  into 
your  composition;  write  as  if  you  were  the 
lawyer.  Show  in  your  description:  (i)  why 
you  are  writing  about  it,  (2)  what  the  sub- 
ject contains  of  interest.  These  features  be- 
long to  a  description  of  the  man  in  his  office. 
They  represent  his  preparatory  work; 

or 

If  you  wished  to  write  about  him  as  he  ap- 
peared in  court  in  active  practise,  defending 
a  client,  you  would  picture  the  lawyer  (i)  as 
standing  in  a  court-room;  (2)  the  client 
whom  he  is  defending  in  the  box;  (3)  the 
jtidge  on  the  bench;  (4)  the  witnesses  in 
the  front  row;  (5)  the  jury  at  one  side;  and 
(6)  the  spectators  in  the  room.  Then  you 
would  picture  in  your  mind  (i)  the  judge 
opening  court;  (2)  the  jury  filing  in;  (3) 
the  client  seated;  (4)  the  witnesses  as- 
sembled. You  would  see  the  lawyer  as  he 
(i)  springs  to  his  feet,  (2)  steps  forward,  (3) 
turns  to  look  reassuringly  at  the  client,  (4) 
glances  at  the  people  in  the  court-room,  (5) 
begins  his  speech.  He  opens  his  plea,  pre- 
sents his  statements,  argues  his  case.  Speak- 
ing (i)  at  first  in  a  low,  moderated  voice  to 
attract  and  fix  attention  on  what  he  is  say- 
ing; (2)  waxing  eloquent  as  he  presents  one 
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instance  after  another,  impelling  his  hearers 
to  listen  more  intently;  (3)  speaking  more 
r^idly  and  more  excitedly  when  he  finds 
that  his  listeners  are  following  him  closely; 
(4)  clinching  his  argument  in  one  strong, 
eloquent  statement;  and  then  (5)  following 
it  up  with  a  lowering  of  his  voice  in  which 
there  is  a  note  of  tenderness  or  pathos. 
Do  you  see  how  one  idea  grows  out  of  another? 
how  each  one  is  a  progressive  step?  Do 
you  see  the  method  he  employs  to  present 
his  subject?  It  is  only  emphasizing  what 
you  are  required  to  do  whenever  you  pre- 
sent a  business  proposition  or  write  a  letter 
or  a  story. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  the 
lawyer  making  his  plea  for  a  boy  prisoner.  Think  of  a 
boy,  then  of  a  reason  for  his  being  there,  then  write  a 
forceful  speech  in  his  defense. 

Study  n:  A  Woman  in  the  Home. 

This  subject  may  be  studied  from  one  of  many  view- 
points: (i)  You  may  use  the  mother  or  some  other 
member  of  the  household.  (2)  You  may  use  a  relative. 
(3)  You  may  use  a  servant.  Each  would  play  some  spe- 
cial part  in  the  home  life  or  become  a  central  feature  in 
a  scene,  or  perhaps  a  situation  brought  about  by  a 
series  of  incidents.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whom  you 
will  write  about,  what  you  will  write  about,  and  haw  you 
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will  write  about  it.  Think  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
any  one  of  the  characters  could  be  made  a  feature  of 
interest  in  a  composition,  and  then  write  about  it.  Fol- 
low the  same  general  lines  in  writing  that  were  given  in 
your  study  of  a  business  man. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  a  woman 
in  the  home. 

Study  ni:  Children  at  Play. 

Describe  children  at  play.  Think  (i)  where  they  are 
playing;  (2)  what  they  are  playing;  (3)  how  they  are 
playing.  (4)  Make  their  activities  create  an  interesting 
scene.  (5)  Describe  the  children  individually:  (a)  by 
general  appearance,  (b)  by  physical  appearance,  (c)  by 
nature  qualities. 

Exercise. 

Write  a  composition  in  which  you  describe  children  at 
play,  preferably  playing  some  game  which  you  are  able 
to  work  out  in  all  its  details. 

Study  IV:  A  Ball  Game. 

Describe  a  baseball  or  a  football  game:  (i)  Give  its 
location.  (2)  Describe  an  appropriate  setting:  (a)  the 
spacious  field  or  ground,  (b)  the  tiers  of  seats,  the  boxes, 
the  high  fence  surrounding  it.  Then  centre  your  plot 
in  the  game  and  its  actors.  Tell  who  played  the  game 
and  how  it  was  played.    Describe  it  fully. 

Then  describe  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators.  As 
a  climax,  describe  how  the  game  was  won  and  the  dem- 
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onstration  of  applause  that  followed  its  close.    Show 
the  winner  in  a  triumphant  r61e. 


LESSON  LXXXrX. 

GROUP  STUDIES.— VI. 

1.  A  Club  Meeting. 

2.  A  Concert. 

3.  A  Play. 

4.  A  Political  Meeting. 

5.  A  Crowded  Street. 

Think  (i)  what  each  subject  represents  in  scope  and 
interest.  (2)  Think  how  the  subject  may  be  developed. 
(3)  Develop  the  subject  according  to  story  divisions. 
Remember  that  in  each  instance  you  are  to  have  (i)  % 
leading  thought  or  idea,  (2)  character,  (3)  scene.  From 
these  elements  you  build  your  story. 

Study  I:    A  Club  Meeting. 

The  unit  idea  that  forms  the  basis  for  the  plot  or  main 
features  of  a  composition  or  story  may  be:  (i)  The  per- 
son presiding;  (2)  the  club  members;  (3)  the  scene 
presented  by  the  clubroom  and  those  assembled  in  it. 
Whatever  the  unit  idea,  develop  the  subject  from  its 
starting-point.  For  instance,  (i)  if  the  person  who  pre- 
sides is  the  chief  feature  in  your  composition  or  story, 
then  describe  him  or  her  as  the  central  character;  (2) 
if  the  members  taking  part  in  a  debate  form  the  central 
features,  then  make  them  the  prominent  figures  in  the 
scene. 
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.Study  n:   A  Concert. 

In  a  concert  there  may  be  (i)  a  star,  (2)  a  quartety  or 
(3)  a  choriis.  It  is  for  you  to  determine  which  feature 
you  will  make  the  central  point  in  your  composition  or 
story.  From  this  point  you  develop  the  subject,  bring- 
ing into  your  description  (i)  the  music,  (2)  the  people 
hearing  the  music,  (3)  some  description  of  the  concert- 
hall,  or  other  features  which  give  the  singer  or  singers 
an  appropriate  setting.  Describe  the  principal  character 
or  characters;  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
audience. 

How  to  describe  the  effect  of  music:  (i)  The  person- 
ality of  the  singer  or  singers.  (2)  The  voice  of  the  singer 
or  singers,  or  the  tones  of  musical  instruments.  For 
instance,  there  are  (i)  clear,  low  notes,  (2)  clear,  high 
notes,  (3)  soft,  sweet  melody,  and  (4)  brilliant  runs  and 
trills. 

In  your  composition  describe  what  you  like  in  music. 
State  (i)  why  it  appeals  to  you;  (2)  where  you  have 
heard  it;  (3)  how  it  was  heard.  As  an  effect  upon  the 
audience  you  could  picture  them  as  listening  intently, 
spellbound,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  artist.  Bring 
out  the  idea  of  its  eloquence.  Describe  the  tone,  the 
sentiment,  and  the  theme. 

Study  m:  A  Play. 

Think  of  the  stage  on  which  the  play  is  to  be  presented, 
then  the  actors. 

Decide  (i)  whether  you  will  make  one  chief  actor  or 
actress  the  centre  of  interest — that  is,  what  rdle  is  to  be 
the  principal  feature — or  (2)  whether  you  will  make  the 
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play  itself  the  chief  feature.  If  you  make  the  actor 
or  the  actress  the  chief  feature,  describe  the  character 
as  a  distinct  type  either  from  the  manner  of  acting  or 
something  in  his  or  her  personality  which  makes  the 
acting  a  feature  of  special  interest.  The  subject  is  broad 
in  scope  and  requires  a  good  vocabulary  in  order  to  de- 
scribe it  realistically. 

Study  IV:  A  Political  Meeting. 

You  might  begin  with  (i)  the  building  in  which  the 
meeting  is  held  or  (2)  the  room  in  the  building  where 
the  meeting  is  held.  The  building  and  the  room  may 
be  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

The  speakers  are  the  principal  characters.  The  other 
characters  are:  (i)  the  chairman,  (2)  the  people  as- 
sembled. 

The  principal  feature  is  the  speech  or  speeches  made. 
The  speakers  are  introduced  or  presented  and  then 
the  speech  is  made.  Think  of  some  one  making  a  vigor- 
ous speech  and  think  whether  the  person  was  tall  or 
short,  young  or  old,  eloquent  or  tiresome.  Then  think 
of  the  meeting  as  it  is  brought  to  a  close. 

Exercise. 

Describe:  (i)  A  club  meeting.  (2)  A  concert.'  (3)  A 
play.    (4)  A  political  meeting. 

Study  V:  A  Crowded  Street. 

The  poem  which  follows  is  an  example  of  how  a 
street  may  become  a  vitalized  subject.  It  contains  ma- 
terial for  a  composition  or  story. 
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The  Crowded  Street. 

Let  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 
Filled  with  an  ever  shifting  train, 

Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  figures  come ! 

The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face, — 
Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 

Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass — to  toil,  to  strive,  to  rest; 

To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread; 
To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 

In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair, 

Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek. 

With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

And  some  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear. 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame, 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  eye  I 

Go'st  thou  to  build  an  early  name, 
Or  early  in  the  task  to  die  ? 

Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow ! 

Who  is  now  fluttering  in  thy  snare  ? 
Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  they  now. 

Or  melt  the  glittering  spires  in  air  ? 
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Who  of  this  crowd  to-night  shall  tread  ^^ 

The  dance  till  daylight  gleam  again  ?  i 

Who  sorrow  o'er  the  untimely  dead  ?  x 

Who  writhe  in  throes  of  mortal  pain  ? 

Some,  famine-struck,  shall  think  how  long 
The  cold,  dark  hours,  how  slow  the  light; 

And  some,  who  flaunt  amid  the  throng, 
Shall  hide  in  dens  of  shame  to-night. 

Each  where  his  tasks  or  pleasure  call. 
They  pass  and  heed  each  other  not. 

There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all 
In  His  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

These  struggling  tides  of  life,  that  seem 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend, 

Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end. 

— William  CuUen  Bryant. 

Exercise. 

Name  a  street,  then  people  it.  (i)  Describe  or  sug- 
gest why  the  people  are  on  the  street.  (2)  To  add  to 
your  story,  describe  one  or  several  of  the  pedestrians. 
Bring  into  the  scene  carriages,  automobiles,  and  perhaps 
the  stage-coach  as  a  public  conveyance,  but  remember 
you  could  not  use  these  points  in  a  small  village  or  town 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  a  great  city. 
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LESSON  XC. 
GROUP  STUDIES .— VII. 

1.  A  Runaway. 

2.  A  Fire. 

Study  I:  A  Runaway. 

(i)  You  see  the  frightened  horses  madly  galloping  or 
running  along  the  street.  (2)  The  horses  are  excited. 
(3)  The  vehicle,  carriage  or  cart,  is  swaying  from  side 
to  side.  (4)  The  terrified  driver  is  back  of  the  horses 
struggling  to  hold  them  back.  (5)  The  street  is  crowded. 
(6)  A  little  child  starts  to  cross  the  path ! 

Centre  of  Plot. 

Realize  to  yourself  the  excitement  caused  by  a  runa- 
way. Remember  that  the  horses  are  the  central  fea- 
ture in  the  scene.  In  the  plot  your  whole  attention  is 
centred  on  the  impression  created  by  the  animals' 
running  away.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  scene  of  action 
presents. 

(i)  There  is  the  general  quick  movement  of  the  ani- 
mals. (2)  The  quick  action  of  the  feet,  as  if  flying  through 
space.  (3)  The  motion  of  the  body  swaying.  (4)  The 
position  of  the  head  held  high.  (5)  The  foam  or  sweat 
on  head  and  body.  (6)  The  expression  of  fright  in  the 
animals'  eyes.  Imagine  (7)  the  speed  with  which  the 
animals  move;  (8)  the  intelligence  with  which  they  guide 
their  way,  whether  in  and  out  between  heavy  traflSc, 
frightened  people,  or  over  the  steep  ledges  on  the  moun- 
tainside. 
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Remember  that  the  heavy  traffic  would  be  in  a  city 
street  and  not  on  a  mountainside  or  in  a  deserted  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Keep  these  points  of  difference 
clearly  in  mind. 

I.    What  stopped  the  horses?    (i)  Was  it  force?  or 

(2)  was  it  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part? 
II.  The  climax  may  involve  more  than  the  animals^ 
stopping.  It  may  bring  into  your  description 
the  action  of  a  himian  being.  Think  how  this 
could  be  possible.  It  might  be  the  meeting 
of  an  obstacle  in  the  animals'  way,  or  a  quick 
turn  in  the  road,  etc. 
III.  Another  view-point  of  the  nmaway  would  be  to 
make  its  placement  in  a  mountainous  or  hilly 
district.  In  that  case,  instead  of  describing  a 
street,  houses,  and  people,  you  would  describe 
the  steep  places  in  the  road  over  which  the 
horse  or  horses  were  to  dash.  You  could  place 
the  road  between  steep  cliffs  with  sharp  turns, 
or  rocky,  steep  pitches,  or  alongside  a  trick- 
ling brook  that  made  its  way  in  the  deep 
ravine.  You  could  describe  the  deep  sides  of 
the  ravine,  showing  how  close  to  the  edges 
the  road  lay.  These  points  introduce  ele- 
ments of  danger  and  intensify  the  interest. 
They  fix  in  your  mind  and  the  mind  of  your 
reader  a  definite  placement  of  the  scene  being 
enacted. 
This  lesson  worked  out  should  be  as  clearly  and 
vividly  presented  in  writing  as  if  portrayed 
on  canvas  by  a  painter. 
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The  Rtinaway  Outlined  (Assiembling  the  Facts). 

I.  Placement: 

You  first  locate  the  scene,  giving  it  a  correct 
placement. 

II.    The  scene: 

You  next  analyze  the  scene — that  is,  you  find  out 
what  the  subject  covers  as  a  whole.  Find 
the  divisions  of  the  subject.  Then  arrange 
the  feature-points  according  to  their  impor- 
tance in  the  story. 

III.    The  action  in  the  scene: 

You  next  find  out  what  part  the  principal 
actors  play,  whether  chief  actors  or  associate 
actors.  Actors  here  stand  for  the  figures  or 
characters  which  furnish  the  action  of  the 
plot  scene.  In  this  instance  the  horses  furnish 
the  feature  of  action. 

IV.    The  results: 

You  next  imagine  an  outcome  of  the  scene  of 
action. 


\ 


Study  11:  A  Fire. 

You  see  smoke  curling  up  mingled  with  tongues  of 
red  flame;  crowds  of  people  gathering.  You  hear  the: 
sound  of  the  dash  and  rush  of  fire-engines;  the  shouts> 
of  firemen;  the  crackle  and  roar  of  water  striking  the 
white  heat;  the  collapse  of  the  roof  and  the  tumbling 
of  walls.  You  see  a  pale-faced  woman  standing  at  an 
open  window  through  which  black  smoke  is  pouring. 
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Feature-Points. 

(i)  The  frightened  horses.  (2)  The  crowded  street. 
(3)  The  swaying  carriage.  (4)  The  terrified  driver.  (5) 
The  smoke  curling  up.  (6)  The  crowds.  (7)  The  fire- 
engines.    (8)  The  water.    (9)  The  fall  of  the  building. 

LESSON  XCI. 

GROUP  STUDIES.— Vm. 

(industrial  centres.) 

1.  A  Railroad  Station. 

2.  A  Factory. 

3.  A  COAL-MlNE. 

Study  I:  A  Railroad  Station. 

A  railroad  station  is  an  inanimate  object,  a  structure, 
but  the  life  associated  with  it  makes  it  a  subject  for  a 
story.    It  has  many  plot  possibilities. 

Think  of  the  crowd  at  a  big  railroad  station.  Think 
how  it  represents  almost  every  phase  of  life:  (i)  in  ages; 
(2)  in  types;  (3)  inoccupations.  There  is  (i)  the  infant 
in  arms,  (2)  the  youth,  (3)  the  aged.  There  is  the  strong, 
Adgorous,  energetic  type  and  the  weak,  weary,  infirm 
type. 

Think  of  the  setUiments  represented  in  the  people 
assembled  in  a  station:  (i)  The  infant  being  carried 
to  its  christening.  (2)  The  bride  and  groom  on  their 
wedding  tour.    (3)  The  cortege  for  a  funeral. 

I.  You  locate  the  station  before  you  describe  it. 
There  is  (i)   the  ticket-office,   (2)   the  baggage- 
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room,  (3)  the  waiting-room,  (4)  the  platform, 
(s)  the  train-shed.  Some  stations  are  artis- 
tic buildings,  others  are  plain.  Some  are 
beautifully  decorated,  with  appointments  in 
as  perfect  taste  as  a  home.  In  describing  a 
station  keep  these  points  clearly  in  mind. 

II.     The  life  of  the  station  is  represented  in  its  activ- 
ities: 

1.  The  people  are  going,  coming,  waiting,  talking. 

How  could  they  be  going?  How  coming? 
Why  waiting?  What  would  they  be  talking 
about? 
Follow  the  arrangement  of  ideas  and  see  how 
they  fit  a  busy  railroad  station.  Describe 
the  people,  thinking  of  the  different  types 
and  how  they  would  look.  There  is  the  ticket 
agent,  the  telegraph-operator,  the  baggage- 
master. 

2.  There  are  the  trains  as  they  rush  in  and  out, 

going  and  coming,  or  as  they  stop  to  take 
on  or  leave  passengers.  The  baggage  is 
thrown  out  of  the  trains  on  to  the  platform. 

3.  There  are  the  vehicles — carriages,  automobiles, 

wagons,  etc. — used  to  convey  the  people  and 

the  baggage  to  and  from  the  station. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  of  a  railroad 

station  as  an  interesting  study.    Now  you  will 

see  what  it  affords. 
Aside   from    these  feature-points  inniunerable 

plot  incidents  might  be  devised. 
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Study  n:  A  Factory. 

A  factory  is  a  building  where  anything  is  manu- 
factured (made).  For  instance,  (i)  a  spool  factory,  (2) 
a  cloth  factory,  (3)  a  silk  factory,  (4)  a  shoe  factory,  etc. 

The  activities  of  the  factory  are  represented  by  (i) 
the  machinery  in  movement,  (2)  the  people  at  work. 
The  machinery  is  doing  the  work  and  the  people  are 
overseeing  it. 

Name  some  of  the  localities  where  factories  are  es- 
tablished. In  your  composition  decide  what  is  to  be 
manufactured  before  describing  the  factory. 

Study  in:   A  Coal-Mine. 

There  are  two  kinds — one  entered  by  a  hole  in  a  hill- 
side, another  entered  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  himdreds 
of  feet  deep.  In  the  latter,  note  the  machinery  at  the 
head  of  the  mine  by  which  the  miners  are  let  down  and 
brought  up,  and  water  pumped  out.  There  are  also  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  diamond  mines,  and  brick-kilns 
where  bricks  are  baked,  and  coke-ovens  where  coal  is 
turned  into  coke  by  burning  out  all  the  gas. 

Exercise. 

1.  Name  what  you  would  consider  plot  possibilities — 
that  is,  what  incidents  might  occur  in  a  railroad  station. 

2.  How  could  a  railroad  station  be  the  setting  of  a 
story  instead  of  the  subject  ? 

3.  Each  one  of  the  studies  gives  a  placement  where 
people  congregate.  In  the  one  there  is  a  central  char- 
acter, in  the  other  a  people  in  groups  or  a  crowd,  yet 
each  may  have  some  one  definite  purpose  in  bemg  in 
the  place  mentioned. 
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LESSON  XCII. 

AT  SCHOOL  CLOSE. 

Study  I. 

Read  "At  School  Close,"  by  John  Greenleaf  Whit  tier, 
and  find  the  unit  ideas  brought  out  in  the  poem.  Make 
a  list  of  them. 

Study  n:  Outlines  for  Composition. 

I. 

1.  Make  lists  of  the  interesting  experiences  marking 
the  school  life — the  friendships  formed,  the  diificulties 
encountered  and  overcome,  the  studies  you  have  enjoyed; 
and  try  to  find  out  how  much  you  have  learned. 

2.  Then  think  of  the  parting  of  the  ways: 
(i)  The  school  year  ended. 

(2)  Teacher  and  pupil  each  to  go  separate  ways 
and  yet  still  feel  the  tie  of  interest — think  how  the 
year  spent  together  is  to  bear  fruit  in  years  to  come, 
its  influence,  its  culture  indelibly  stamped  on  your  life 
and  character.  Then  write  a  composition  on  what  the 
school  year  has  been  to  you  and  what  it  may  be  when 
viewed  across  the  distance  of  the  years  to  come. 

II. 

1.  In  your  Introduction  review  the  first  days;  the  first 
friends;  the  first  studies;  and  the  impression  each 
created. 

2.  In  your  Plot,  or  main  body  of  the  composition, 
review   the   friendships   formed;   the  guidance   of  the 
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teacher;  the  studies  in  which  you  became  most  inter- 
ested. Tell  how  they  made  the  schoolroom  dear  to 
you. 

3.  In  your  Climax  tell  how  much  the  year  of  study 
and  its  associations  has  meant  to  you. 


INDEX. 


"A  Brook  Song,"  210. 

action,  15,  23,  26,  29,  33,  40,  123,  206, 

397. 
actors,  31,  397. 

a^arm  inddent,  214. 

"An  Order  for  a  Picture,"  196. 

ant  activity,  120-123. 

ant,  the,  1 13-132;  as  a  domestic  ani- 
mal, 118;  as  a  social  animal,  118; 
as  a  traveller,  1 19;  a  study  in  analy< 
sis,  117;  at  work,  120;  body  of,  119; 
compared  to  a  human  being,  115, 
125-127;  how  it  makes  its  home, 
119;  lessons  to  be  learned  from,  1 20; 
story  features,  119. 

ants  as  actors,  124-125. 

"A  Rainy  Day,"  408;  outline  analy- 
sis of,  409. 

artillery  of  heaven,  401. 

"A  Song  of  Clover,"  69. 

association,  rule  of,  187. 

atmosphere,  206. 

autumn,  228,  242-253;  colors  of,  250; 
divisions  of,  244-245;  flowers  of, 
242;  industries  of,  252;  natural 
phenomena  of,  242;  passing  of,  250; 
sports  of,  252. 

"A  Wren's  Nest,"  99. 

backgrounds,  30. 

balance,  129. 

ball  game,  a,  444,  447. 

bee,  classes  of,  136. 

bee,  the,  132-137;   as  an  individual, 

134;  the  home  of,  134;  queen,  136, 

140. 
bird  characteristics  and  habits,  332- 

344. 
bird  color  schemes,  345-350. 
bird  festival,  a,  350-356;  setting  of, 

354- 
bird  sounds,  321-322. 

bird  stories,  nature's  setting  for,  318. 


bird  types,  320-321. 

birds,  how  to  work  with,  313-317; 
suggestive  helps,  313-315- 

birds  of  Killingworth,  the,  361-369. 

birds  that  fish,  88-89. 

birds,  the  usefulness  of,  101-102. 

bittern,  the,  322,  341. 

blackbird,  the,  323,  349. 

blackcap,  the,  323. 

blue  jay,  the,  316,  349. 

bobolink,  the,  322,  351. 

bob-white,  the,  322,  351. 

boy,  a,  and  action,  26,  28. 

boy  life  on  the  farm,  215-217. 

bramble,  the,  298. 

bridal-wreath,  the,  289. 

brook,  the,  47,  48,  49,  50. 

brown  thrush,  the,  323. 

building  a  nest,  98. 

building,  ethical  teaching  of,  178. 

bullfinch,  the,  352. 

bunting,  the,  99. 

business  man,  444. 

buttercup,  the,  291;  as  a  type  of 
beauty  and  grace,  104;  as  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  104;  in  action, 
105. 

calling  birds,  84. 
canary,  the,  82,  348. 
Canterbury  bells,  299. 
Cape  penguin,  the,  340. 
captain,  a,  on  the  bridge,  40. 
cardinal,  the,  99. 
catbird,  the,  322. 
"Catterskill  Falls,"  262. 
ceiling,  10. 
chairs,  11. 

character,  principal,  186,  187;  quali- 
ties of,  16;  typified  by  tree,  73,  76. 
diaracter  studies,  16-19,  193-196. 
characters,  minor,  186,  187. 
characteristics,  physical,  14. 
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child,  a  description  of,  14,  15;  com- 
paring to  a  flower,  283;  description 
of  as  a  character,  2^;  impression 
of  as  a  character,  283. 

child  character,  influence  of,  283. 

child's  room,  11. 

children  at  play,  444,  447. 

chrysanthemum,  the,  297. 

dematis,  71. 

climax,  28,  31,  130,  131,  204,  206,  278, 
287. 

dothing,  14. 

douds,  the,  388-392;   movement  of, 

390- 
dub  meeting,  a,  448. 
coal-mine,  a,  458. 
cockatoo,  the,  346. 
composite  scene,  36. 
concert,  a,  449. 
coot,  the,  333. 
cormorant,  the,  337. 
corncrake,  the,  351. 
countenance,  14.        ^ 
country  scenes,  217-218. 
cowslip,  the,  290. 
crane,  the,  343,  349. 
crocus,  the,  289. 
crow,  the,  87-88. 
cuckoo,  the,  322,  334. 
curlew,  the,  337. 

daffodil,  the,  290. 

daisy,  the,  291. 

daughter,  the,  as  chief  character,  213. 

dell,  the,  47,  48,  49,  50. 

departure  from  home,  435. 

descriptive  suggestions,  229. 

dining-room,  10. 

doors,  8;  kinds  of,  8;  placement  of,  9. 

drones,  136,  138,  139. 

eagle,  the,  9S-<)8,  335 ;  descriptive 
points  of,  95 ;  material  afforded  by, 
96w 

early  autumn,  feature-points  of,  244. 

electric  storm,  400. 

emu,  the,  333. 

enemy  of  plant  life,  an,  31 1-3 12. 

environment,  18,  23,  190. 

ethical  thoughts,  229. 


"Evening,"  226. 
exciu^on,  an,  440. 

factory,  a,  457. 

falling  rain,  406-408. 

farm,  a  feature  of,  210-21 1. 

farm,  the,  as  a  unit  study,  219-221. 

farmer,  the,  257;   and  his  land,  1706- 

210. 
farmer's  wife,  the,  257. 
farmhous6,  204;  inmates  of,  212-215. 
feature-points,  in  a  house,  5,  8,  9;  of  a 

scene,  23. 
festival,  scene  at,  37. 
fields  and  meadows,  442. 
fire,  a,  455. 

fireside  scene,  the,  205. 
flag,  the,  294. 

flower  carnival  march,  301-304. 
flower  composition  subjects,  289-301. 
flower-garden,  a,  304-308;   in  detail, 

306-308. 
flowers,  compared  to  butterflies  and 

children,  292. 
forget-me-not,  the,  291. 

garden,  a,  feature-points  in  construc- 
tion of,  307;  color  scheme,  307. 
girl,  a,  and  action,  29. 
good-night  scene,  a,  435. 
green  finch,  the,  323. 
group  studies,  270,  434-4S7* 
grouse,  the,  322. 
guests'  room,  11. 

hair,  14. 

hall,  9. 

hawk,  the,  336. 

heron,  the,  88,  341. 

hive,  the,  136,  139,  140,  141. 

home  setting,  12. 

honey-bee,  the,  136. 

honeycomb,  the,  133. 

honesrsuckle,  71. 

horse,  the,  158;  kinds  of,  159. 

house,  a,  2;  and  its  people,  201-206; 
as  a  imit  study,  3;  a  word-picture 
of,  181;  divisions  of,  9, 10, 11;  floor 
of,  10;  furniture  of,  10, 11;  inmates, 
185;  location  of,  4;  site  for,  4;  as 
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a  home,  175;  as  an  orgamzed  unit, 
162;    as  a  structure,   162;    as  an 
ideal,  162;  how  given  life,  171;  in 
relation  to  its  occupants,  5. 
household,  head  of,  186,  187. 

insect  and  animal  calendar,  157. 
introduction,  28. 

"Jack-in-the-pulpit,"  285. 
jasmine,  the,  297. 
"Jean,"  14. 

king-bird,  the,  349. 
kingfisher,  the,  88. 

lark,  the,  82,  352. 

late  autumn,  feature-points  of,  249. 

library,  10,  11. 

lighthouse,  the,  173. 

lilies,  calla,  295;  Easter,  295. 

lily-of-the- valley,  289,  295. 

linnet,  83. 

living-room,  10. 

magpie,  the,  85-86. 

main  unit,  the,  177. 

man  in  the  moon,  the,  382. 

"March,"  258. 

mocking-bird,  the,  323,  337. 

model  lesson,  a,  234-236;  283. 

model  study,  a,  28,  30,  33,  35,  253. 

moon,  the,  377,  378,  379,  380-382; 
and  her  veil,  383-384;  aspects  of, 
380. 

moonbeams,  384-385. 

moonlight,  382. 

morning  scene,  a,  434. 

mother,  as  a  type  of  character,  192 

"Mother  Carey's  Chicken,"  89. 

motive,  360. 

mountain  features,  429-431. 

mountains,  426-429;  descriptive  fea- 
tures and  phrases,  428. 

•*My  Farm:  A  Fable,"  206. 

nasturtium,  the,  292. 
natural  scenery,  239. 
nature  features,  263-270. 
nightingale,  the,  323. 
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ocean,  the,  414-418. 

ostrich,  the,  342. 

outline  study,  66,  327,  328. 

owl,  the,  90-94;  bam,  91, 92;  descrip- 
tive features  of,  92-94;  great  homed, 
91;  habits  of,  94;  snowy,  90,  91; 
types  of,  90. 

pansy,  the,  294. 

parlor,  10. 

paroquet,  the,  322,  346. 

parrot,  the,  321,  346. 

peacock,  the,  322,  335,  345. 

Peepsy  and  the  Moon,"  53-57. 

Pegging  Away,"  41.. 
pelican,  88. 

people,  description  of,  13-15. 
pheasant,  the,  347. 
phrases,  appropriate,  228. 
picturing  to  yourself,  203. 
pivot  idea,  37. 

placement,  3,  28,  29,  30,  205,  397. 
places,  203. 
play,  449. 
plot,  26,  28, 31, 130, 149,  204,  277,  278, 

287. 
plover,  the,  322,  334,  342. 
political  meeting,  450. 
poppy,  the,  293. 
primrose,  the,  296. 
progression,  276. 
progressive  movement,  128. 
puffin,  the,  339,  340. 

qualities,  natural,  189. 

railroad  station,  a,  456. 

rain-storm,  399. 

raven,  the,  339. 

return  home,  435. 

river,  a,  SI,  53. 

"Robert  of  Lincoln,"  78. 

robin  redbreast,  the,  348. 

robin,  the,  83,  98. 

rook,  the,  86-87. 

rose  garden,  a,  308. 

rose,  the,  296;  dwarf,  308;  hardy,  308 J 

frail,  309;  climbing,  309. 
rosebud,  the,  309. 
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runaway,  a,  453-455. 
"Ruth,"  193. 

Bcene,  31. 

sea,  the,  419-421. 

sea-gull,  the,  88,  89. 

sea-swallow,  the,  337. 

seasons,  the,  228. 

seed,  the  growth  of,  271-273. 

"September,"  245. 

September,  feature-points  of,  247. 

sequel,  33. 

setting,  12,  30,  31,  204;  of  a  story,  23. 

shoemaker,  the,  43. 

shopper,  a,  35. 

site,  the,  167. 

situation,  37. 

snail,  the,  151. 

snowball,  the,  289. 

"Snow-Bound,"  411;  feature-points 
of,  '413. 

snowdrop,  the,  289. 

"Snow-Flakes,"  410. 

snow-storm,  a,  399,  411-412. 

son,  the,  as  chief  character,  2x2. 

song-birds,  82-85,  323-324. 

sounding  birds,  84. 

sources  of  material,  25-29. 

sparrow,  the,  337. 

spider,  the,  143;  Goldsmith's  descrip- 
tion of,  146;  intelligence  of,  143; 
significant  qualities  of,  148;  story 
construction  on,  149. 

spring,  228,  230-234;  feature-points 
of,  230;  ideas  associated  with,  231; 
a  scene  in,  233;  effect  of  on  human 
life,  236;  flowers  of,  279-284. 

squirrels,  153-156. 

star-jasmine,  304. 

stars,  the,  377,  379,  380,  385-388; 
kinds  of,  385;  descriptive  points, 
385;  significant  facts,  386;  poetic 
names  and  phrases,  386. 

starling,  the,  321. 

stork,  the,  332,  341. 

"Storm  Song,"  402,. 

storms,  399-402, 

stormy  petrel,  the,  89. 

story  composition,  the,  how  to  write, 
128. 


story  divisions,  24* 

story  (plot)  problems.  36-40. 

suggested  sites,  170. 

summer,  228, 237;  natural  phenomena 

of,  237;   plant  life,  237;   weather, 

237;  life,  237;  life  and  action  in, 

240. 
summer  outings,  436-438. 
sun,  usefulness  of,  229. 
sunny  morning,  a,  375-376. 
sunrise,  a  description  of,  371;  outline 

study  of,  372. 
"Sunrise  on  the  Hills,"  374. 
swallow,  the,  332. 
swan,  the,  333,  349. 
sweet  peas,  292. 
symphony,  306. 

talking  birds,  84. 

temperament,  types  of,  187. 

"The  Ant  and  the  Cricket,"  no. 

the  ant,  form  of,  117;  size,  1 17;  tem- 
perament, 117;  habits,  117. 

"The  Barefoot  Boy,"  ai-23. 

"The  Bell-Flower  Tree,"  215. 

"The  Blue  Jay,"  316. 

"The  Ck)ud,"  392. 

"The  Coming  of  Spring,"  934. 

"The  Cricket's  Song,"  217. 

"The  Crowded  Street,"  450. 

"The  DaffodiU,"  288. 

"The  Eagle,"  97. 

"The  Fire  of  Driftwood,"  aoi. 

"The  Frost  Spirit,"  311. 

the  house  site,  166;  in  relation  to 
business  or  profession,  z68. 

"The  Hurricane,"  403. 

"The  Leak  m  the  Dyke,"  46. 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Seed,"  271. 

"The  Old  Homestead,"  12. 

"The  Planting  of  a  Tree,"  274-278. 

"The  Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree," 
274. 

"The  Poet's-  Song,"  406;  feature- 
points  outlined,  407. 

"The  Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butter- 
fly," 103. 

"The  Sea,"  419. 

"The  Shepherd  Looking  Eastward," 

383. 
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The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High, 

370. 
'•TheWater-Lay,"67. 
"The  Worship  of  Nature,"  266. 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  421. 
"The  Yankee  Girl,"  194. 
thistle,  the,  298. 
thrush,  the,  83,  352. 
time,  divisions  of,  224-227. 
"To  a  Skylark,"  324. 
"To  a  Waterfowl,"  357;  outline  study 

of,  358. 
"To-Day,"  224. 
tomtit,  the,  334,  349. 
"To  the  Cuckoo,"  79. 
"To  the  Fringed  Gentian,"  248, 
tree  and  vine  calendar,  77. 
tree,  the,  72-74;  how  to  study,  73-74. 
trees,  kinds  of,  72. 
tulip,  the,  293. 
turkey,  the,  343. 
"Twilight,"  181. 

"Unhonored  Heroism,"  44. 
unit,  i;  big,  i,  2,3,  203;  principal,  15. 
units,  associate,  15;   for  composition 
work,  43;  for  description,  289. 

view-point,  35. 

village,  a,  221-222. 

"Village  Blacksmith,  The,"  20. 

village  preacher,  the,  outline  study  of, 

223. 
vine,  the,  70-71. 
vines,  kinds  of,  70-71. 
"Violets,"  65. 
vitalized  English,  98. 


walks,  439. 

water-lily,  the,  295. 

wax,  138. 

web,  the,  143;  weaving,  145;  warp 
and  woof,  145. 

whippoorwill,  the,  322,  351. 

whistling  swan,  the,  337. 

White  Mountains,  the,  432-433;  de- 
scriptive features'  432. 

wind,  the,  393,  394,  395,  396,  397, 
398. 

winds,  of  spring,  393 ;  of  summer,  393, 
394;  of   autumn,   394;    of   winter, 

394. 
wind-storm,  399. 

window  glass,  7. 

windows,  5,  6;  glass  in,  6;  kinds  of, 
6;  placement  of,  7,  8;  outline  study 
of,  396. 

wine-yielding  vine,  71. 

winter,  228;  natural  phenomena,  253; 
feature-points,  254,  255;  animal  life, 
255;  human  life  in,  256;  the  pass- 
ing of,  258-260. 

winter  scene,  262. 

wistaria,  71. 

woman,  a,  and  action,  33;  and  place- 
ment, 32;  in  a  flower-garden,  34. 

woman  in  the  home,  446. 

woodlands,  443. 

"Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree,"  74. 

"Woods  in  Winter,"  260. 

word-pictures,  29,  183,  184. 

words,  appropriate,  228;  significant  of 
spring,  231. 

workers,  136,  137. 

wren,  the,  83. 


